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CHAPTER V. 



METAPHYSICAL A^'lUTEllS IN BELGIUM AND HOL- 
L\ND, FROM THE TIME OF IIEMSTERIIUIS (1784) 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

Fob many years the si)cculatioiis of Uemstcrhuis 
exercised a great influence over the philosophic 
mind of Uolland, though but partially recognised 
in Belgium. They were especially favourable, to 
the Dutch ; for their system of.thcology harmonised 
to a considerable extent with the main points in 
his mental disquisitions. The leading principles 
of theology were fully embodied and developed in. 
Hemsterhuis's philosophy ; and this circumstance 
rendered his WTitings generally acceptable in all 
the universities and public seminaries of learning 
in Holland, among a people of such a concentrated, 
thoughtful, and reflective temperament. 

Tlie doctrines of Kant were, for many years 
after they were rife in Germany, viewed with great 
suspicion in the Low Countries, by learned 
Academicians, as well as unprofessional writers. 
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The speculations of Pure Beason** did» however, 
partially gain a footing at last, but not until there 
had been several violent and personal conflicts 
among the erudite and philosophic in the chief 
localities of public instruction. Still the progress 
of the Kantian theory was slow and lingering; 
and it is a fact, which the whole philosophy of the 
Low Countries substantiates, that up to the present 
moment the ''Critique of Pure Reason** has ex- 
ercised a very slight influence indeed upon the 
general current of speculative opinion in Belgium 
and Holland. The doctrines of the Konigsberg 
sage have been viewed at 2^ distance, and never ' 
allowed to engross any thing approaching to a 
concentrated or an undivided attention. 

There have been several public incidents in the 
history of Belgium which have exercised a con- 
siderable influence over the ordinary course of 
speculative studies among her people. And we 
may notice, in the first place, the zeal which was 
displayed by Joseph II., son of Maria Teresa and 
Emperor of Germany, to promulgate certain senti- 
ments and opinions on philosophical subjects in 
this country, then imder the power of Austria. He 
was deeply imbued with the irreligious and scep- 
tical dogmas of Voltaire and Frederic the Great of 
Prussia ; and so firm a hold had they taken of his 
mind, that he sent emissaries into Belgium to pro- 
pagate his ideas, and disseminate them in every 
direction. He even established Colleges for the 
express purpose of making his opinions known 
among the educated portion of the commu- 
nity. A seminary called the FhUo9ophical College 
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was founded at Louvain, and Professors appointed 
to its chairs, to give a peculiar direction to the 
speculative studies of the youn^ men who attended 
the University, and particularly to those who were 
destined for the Church. Tliis was so openly and 
offensively carried on, that public feeling becsime 
powerfully directed against the Emperor's scheme; 
and at length his outrageous attempt to undermine 
the religious opinions of a whole people, excited 
such universal detestation, that his agents were 
ignominiously driven out of the country. This 
gave rise to the first Belgian revolution of 
1787. The persecution of the clergy was violent 
and unprincipled. They were denied all command 
over the tuition of the students at the University 
of Louvain. The Emperor even went so far as to 
remove the Professors* Chairs of Philosophy and 
Civil Law from tliis place to Brussels ; but such 
was the antipathy against this interference in 
matters of education, and such the rcs])ect the people 
entertained for their Clerical Pastors, that not a 
single pupil attended tlie philosophical course of 
Lectures at the new Metropolitan seat of instruc- 
tion. The clergy taught philosophy in their diocesan 
schools or academies, in spite of the violence and 
cruelty of the Emperor. Austria, from these and 
other political onuses, gave up the contest in 
1790, after many civil contentions and bloody 
battles. 

Some years after, the same kin^ of enterprise 
was undertaken by William, king of Holland, 
though from very different motives, and with 
a view to very different ends. The king, seeing 
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the intimate connection between certain phi* 
losopliical systems and opinions and the ge- 
neral doctrines of Catholicism, conceived that the 
only efTectual mode of making converts of the 
whole Belgian people, then placed under his 
government, and of consolidating his political 
power, was to commence with the elementary 
education of those who had to fill the pulpit, the 
bar, and the political and civil functions of the 
state. What was termed philosophical rationaliam 
was the speculative system he patronised, and 
ordered to be taught and promulgated at the Uni* 
versity of Lou vain. The minds of the young were 
to be in some degree materialised; they were 
never to be allowed to think or hear of any 
theories of a spiritual or elevated character ; they 
were to be tutored in the most insipid and formal 
doctrines ; and their mental powers and faculties 
cut and trimmed in all the dull and formal stiffness 
so characteristic of Dutch notions and customs. 
This intellectual tyranny roused the indignant 
feelings of the whole nation, and was one of the 
efficient causes of the Belgian Revolution of 1830. 
There were, in addition to these circumstances 
just mentioned, other public events which greatly 
influenced the speculative philosophy of the Low 
Countries, in the latter part of the last, and the 
commencement of the present century. When the 
French republican wars took place, this section of 
Europe fell into disorder and distress, and ulti« 
mately into the hands of their powerful invaders. 
Belgium and Holland became a part of the French 
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territory ; and as Napoleon was decidedly hostile to 
all mental speculations forming any essential part 
of public instruction, the newly conquered coun- 
tries soon began to fool 4be influence of Imperial 
displeasure and indiflcrencc* For many years no 
work on mental philosophy, of any note for origi- 
nality, made its appearance in Belgium or Holland ; 
every thing of this nature being viewed as an 
almost direct act of hostility against the reigning 
dynasty. It was Hot, therefore, till the fall of the 
Emperor, that the human mind regained once more 
its wonted liberty and scope, and that abstract . 
studies were looked up to, as pursuits honourable 
to those devoted to them, and beneficial to the 
State. In 1817, the Universities in Belgium were 
established ; and new speculative vigour was com- 
municated to the national intelligence in this 
section of the European continent. 

There are four Universities in Belgium, where 
mental science occupies a distinguished position, 
and is nuide a necessary part of all public educa- 
tion; namely, at Brussels, Louvain, liege, and 
Ghent. In Holland, the Universities of Leyden 
and Grdningen are the two most important places 
of instruction in the country. 

But before the complete establishment of the 
Belgian Universities in 1817, thei-o were several 
xealous and able cultivators of mental science, 
although their respective publications enjoyed but 
a very limited circulation, and their names 
are but little known even in their own country. 
Most of these writers we shall notice in subsequent 
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parts of this cliaptcr. Among many of thorn who 
have just claims to distinction, thero is none to 
whom the philosophers of Belgiunii and indeed of 
all countries, owe a deepc^r debt of gratitude for 
his zeal and talents displayed in the pui-suit 
and interests of mental science, than M. Van 
Meenen, now President of the " Gourde Cassation" 
of Brussels. Ue has laboured disinterestedly and 
arduously in the cause of philosophy; and our 
only lament is that we should have so few published 
memorials of his remarkable acuteness and exten- 
sive information in this branch of human know- 
ledge. 

As the docti-ines of Kant obtained a partial 
footing in Holland from about the time of the first 
Revolution, in 1790, till the year 1800, we find 
that the general system of speculation followed 
both in and out of the universities of Leyden and 
Groningen, was a mixture of the opinions of Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz, Wolff, Locke, and Kant. Most 
of the treatises published in Holland during this 
period are of an elementary character, and dis- 
play a comparatively narrow range of observation 
and discussion. The French system of Condillac 
and Tracy, now and then made its appearance, in 
a modified shape; but could scarcely be said to 
form a constituent element in the philosophical 
literature of the country. 

The philosophers of Belgium at the present 
moment may be classed under three divisions. 
Those who still maintain, in its general integrity. 
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the theory of Condillac and his immediate followers^ 
and who make the impressions on the external 
senses the ehief source of all thought. Secondly, 
those who are attached to the high Church party, 
and who take, substantially, the doctrines of the 
•• Ecole Th^logique " of France for their guide. 
And thirdly, the ra/iona/t«/^, who blend, in various 
proportions, the elements of both preceding 
theories ; and who consider that our ideas are de- 
rived both from sensation and from the pure a 
priori resources of tlie mind itself. Speaking ge- 
nerally, and ^ith many reservations, the pure sen- 
sational philosophers are but few in number and 
very limited in influence ; the Iligh Church opi- 
nions are powerfully and ably supported ; but 
the third and last class of thii^ers are decidedly 
most numerous and influential. 'Flicy have 
a preponderance in three out of the four na- 
tional universities ; those of Brussels, Liege, and 
Ghent. Louvain is the seat of those doctrines which 
are considered most in unison with the general 
tenets and ritual observances of the Catholic faith. 
In Holland the influence of French speculation 
lias never been so great as in Belgium. Within 
these twenty years, German opinions have been 
more generally discussed among the Dutch than 
they had preriously been ; bui the leading doctrines 
of philosophy, taught and discussed in their chief ' 
Universities, present now nearly the same aspect 
tliat they did fifty years ago ; being a compound 
from Descartes and his immediate disciples and 
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commentators, and the philosophical opinions of 
Locke and S'Gravesandc. 



JOHANN KiNKER. 

Kinker was bom at Nicuwcn-Amstel, near Am* 
sterdam, in 17&1> and took a very active x^art in the 
promulgation of Kant's doctrines, both in Holland 
and in Belgium. He published at the Hague, in 
the " Magaziyn der Kritische Wijsbegeete," a po- 
pular abridgment or summary of Kant's system, 
which was afterwards translated into French, 
under the title of an ^'Essai d'une Exposition 
Succincte de la Critique de la Raison Pure,'' 
Amsterdam, 1791. 

In this work, Kinker considers mind as possess- 
ing the following faculties. Cognition he assumes 
as meaning the general power of thinking. Sensi- 
bility designates the passive nature of the mind in 
receiving impressions from external objects. Per« 
ception is the effect of an impression from with- 
out. Experience, considered in its comprehensive 
meaning, embraces perception, conception, under- 
standing, and reason. 

In the acquisition of knowledge, the progress of 
the mind is described in this manner. Objects 
act inmiediately upon the mind through the exter- 
nal senses. We then, by a determined inward men- 
tal act or process, collect a certain number of these 
perceptions together, and this collection constitutes 
a conception. The mind, in like manner, combines 
a certain quantity of those conceptions under one 
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aspect; and by this means reasoning and argu- 
mentation are produced.* 

Einkcr applied his metaphysical doctrines to 
illustrate the sciences of morals, politics, and 
theology. 

Tlie author has popularised Kant so much 
that there scarcely remain any vestiges of the 
original. It must have been amusing to many of 
the learned sages of Germany to see their favourite 
philosopher dressed out in this garb. 

Kinker published "Brivecn von Sophie," in 1797; 
in verse, with copious notes. It is written against 
hia xealous and indefatigable opponent Feith, who 
denounced the system of Kant as an atheistical 
and pantheistical hypothesis. 

Kinker became Professor of Literature at the 
University of laege, which he resigned at the Re- 
volution, in 1830. Ue published " Briveen over 
bet Naturrecht,'' with a view of applying the doc- 
trines of Kant to the illustration of the principles 
of natural law. 



Bisuor Nelis. 

This philosopher, Bisliop of Antwerp, was a nuin 
of a contemplative and highly cultivated mind, and 
enjoyed considerable political influence and repu- 
tation during his lifetime. He was a zealous cul- 
tivator of philosophy ; but he published most of 
hia speculations privately, for distribution among a 

* Emm» &c. pp. 6» 8, 10. 
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few aelect friends. Sometimes these productions 
consisted of only a few pages, and probably, on 
some occasions, only five or six copies were struck 
off the press. This circumstance has rendered his 
philosophical reflections and disquisitions extremely 
rare.* The Bishop's " Avcugle dc la Montague " 
bears, in the first edition, the date of 1780, and 
appears to have been privately printed, and dis- 
tributed among the autIior*s friends. 

Tliis work is written in the form of " Instruc- 
tions *' or Essays. It is in the epistolary and fa- 
miliar style, and abounds with sublime and beauti- 
ful thoughts and sentiments, clothed in the most 
perspicuous and harmonious language. The first 
six Essays arc on the " Nature of the Creation.". 
The first and second arc especially dedicated to Ma- 
lebranche, Dr. Clarke, Leibnitz, Bonnet, and to all 
the other metaphysicians of the eighteenth century. 

In the first Essay or Dissertation, the Bishop 
gives us a vivid and beautiful impression of the 
grand truth of a Deity. This is a subject to wliich, 
in Ids eyes, no language can possibly do justice. 
Philosophers, in all ages of the world, have been 
filled Avith wonder and admiration at the existence 
of a Divine Mind, who called every tiling around 
us into being, and who sustains and governs all, 
with such consummate order, >visdom, and bene- 



* Hit KxccUency, M. V&n dc We>'er» the Belgian Minister at 
London, has, an far an I am aware of, the only complete cotlection ol 
these fugitive pieces. His ExopUency has also the MS. copy of the 
Bishop's '* Elements of Morality." 
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fioenoe. A subject so sublime and interesting, the 
pious author conceives, ought to awaken in us the 
most lively emotions of gratitude, love, and thank- 
fulness. 

We must not, however, in considering the 
nature of Ood, conclude that matter has no 
veritable existence. The Bishop affirms it is a 
positive and independent creation ; a thing apart 
altogether from the Deity, and also from our 
minds. The operations of material bodies upon 
us are not to be considered in the light of a 
perpetual Divine operation, power, agency, or in- 
fluence. They are the result of two certain and 
positive creations ; each having a series of mutual 
relations to each other; but both endowed from 
the first with those powers which mark or desig- 
nate their reciprocal action or influence on each 
other. The Deity is truly the Creator of all ; but 
it is not by his direct and immediate agency that 
external bodies affect us ; they do so by virtue of 
that power which Almighty wisdom conferred upon - 
them and us at our respective creations.* 

In the second Essay, we have a Dissertation 
on the nature of matter. This is exceedingly in- 
teresting. The Bishop maintains the objective 
reality of external bodies, and he rests this on the 
testimony of the senses. Still, however, we know 
nothing of matter as a real or abstract substance. 
Our author observes, " Matter is not that which I 
see ; it is only the cause of my sensations. It is 

* EMU. Eatret'iCB Seroad, pp. iO. 23. 32. 
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neither rod, nor blue, nor cold, nor hot, nor long, 
nor broad. All these qualities exist only in myself ; 
they are an affection of the senses, a vision, a mo* 
dification of the mind. That which is external t^ 
my mind, that which I denominate matter, must 
necessarily be a uniform and simple substance.* 

The third Essay is occupied with the opinions 
which many of the ancient philosophers entertained 
on the nature of a Deity ; and the same historical 
train is maintained throughout the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth Essays. In the seventh, we come to 
God. This is a very beautiful piece of writing ; 
and every reader who entertains any just or sound 
principles of theological truth, will feel pleasure in 
perusing these few brief though interesting and 
eloquent pages of this really good and pious phi- 
losopher. He here views the Deity in connection 
with physical nature. In the eighth Essay, we 
have the Divine Essence, considered in relation to 
intelligent beings ; and in the ninth, the Deity is 
considered in conjunction with the astronomical 
science of many worlds. The tenth Essay is on 
Providence. 

In his Essay entitled '' Le Chant du Cygne, ou 
La Vie h Venir et L'Immortalit6," the bishop 
depicts the glorious prospects of another life, and 
the reasons we have to hope for it, in the most 
glowing language. He shows that the whole 
economy of external nature, as far as man has been 
able to examine it, and all the internal feelings of 



* Entreticn Second, p. 19. 
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the heart, unitedly hear testimony to the validity 
of this great and consoling truth.* 

Andre Ernest Modeste Gretrt. 

M. Gr^try, a Belgian, is well known in the 
history of music, in all parts of the continent of 
Europe. It is a somewhat singular circumstance 
to have a work of a philosophical character from 
such a quarter. Ilis " De la Vdritd," in 3 vols,, 
was published at Paris in 1801. Though not 
containing much that can strictly come >vithin the 
range of mental science, yet the general spirit of 
the treatise is an emanation from the systems of 
French speculation at the termination of the last 
century. The various topics treated of, and the 
manner in whicli they are discussed, show that the 
author is a shrewd observer of human nature. 

In the first volume we have dissertations on 
the utility of public instruction, and on the general 
principles which should guide statesmen in pro- 
moting and encouraging it ; on the different species 
of dvil governments ; on the vices and virtues of 
respective classes or orders in society; and on 
public emulation and felicity. In the second 
volume, we have the arts and sciences dwelt upon, 
and their general bearings upon the civilization 



^ See a lericw of Nelaa in the " Etpril det Jounumx/' 1792. Hit 
" Avcngle de k MoBtagoe ** wm traaaleted into Gernum by the cele* 
bnted Le?»ter, m 1/96. The hi»hop*e fint work it entitled, " Pnig- 
\ tur let Prindpet da Vni Bonheun** 1764, of which only Jive 
\ wcio printed* 
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and happiness of mankind. In the fourth chapter 
of the same volume, the author discusses the 
various relations which subsist among our sensa« 
tions, and shows that without such established 
laws of connection every thing would be merged 
into an abyss of confusion. Gr^try, although ho 
does not adopt the whole of Condillac's opinions 
on sensations, nevertheless subscribes to all the 
leading doctrines of the Abb6 on this subject. In 
the other parts of the fourth volume, we have the 
influence of climate, and various other external 
agencies on the mind, stated in an agreeable but 
rather superficial manner. 

Tlie metaphysical speculations in the third 
volume are confined to the immortality of the soul, 
to the existence of a theological principle in man, 
to the instinctive powers of his nature, to phy- 
sical and mental sympathies and antipathies. 
The author thinks there are some grounds, from 
the physical constitution of man and of the uni- 
verse, to hope that there is another state of ex- 
istence after this. The religious principle, he 
conceives, is quite an original and instinctive one 
in our nature ; and is so prominently developed 
that it clearly points out the duty of civil govern- 
ments to support a system of religious instruction'' 
among all classes of the people. 

Rhynvis Fbith. 

This Butch author was indefatigable in hifl( op- 
position to the introduction of the philosophy of 

2i)2 
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Kant into Holland. His writings, which are chiefly 
to bo found in the periodicals of the day, were nu- 
merous, but mostly confined to the controversy in 
which he was engaged. He is spoken of as an able 
man, well versed in mental science and skilled in 
controversial warfare. 



Paul Van Hemert. 

Van Hemert was one of the most active and 
intelligent writers of his day of whom Holland 
could boast. He was bom at Amsterdam in 1756, 
and while yet a mere youth, displayed a remark- 
able enthusiasm for philosophical studies. In 1795, 
he published and edited the works of Kant, in four 
volumes, and was the first writer of any eminence 
that made the speculations of the Professor of 
Kdnigsberg known in Holland. The Dutch had, 
however, a great aversion to the new " philosophy,'* 
as it was termed; and this led Van Hemert 
into several coniroversies relative to the merits of 
Slant, and his " Critique of Pure Beason.'' In all 
these disputes Van Hemert displayed uncommon 
talent and the most profound learning. His 
small work entitled " Pauli Van Hemert Epistola 
^adDanielem Wittenbachium,'' manifests controver- 
sional abilities of the first order. 

In Van Hemert*s " Elements of the Philosophy 
of Kant,*' written in the Butch language, we find 
the following summary of matters discussed in his 
four volumes. He enters into a disquisition on 
the nature of knowledge in general. This is de- 
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rived from two sources. A distinction is made be- 
tween mathematical and philosophical knowledge. 
All science is characterised by four qualities ; it is 
general, special, true, and necessary. Error is not 
the result of the circumscribed nature of the in- 
tellect. The senses by themselves could never 
lead us to truth. The author then discusses the 
nature of reason ; points out wliat constitutes pure 
reason ; shows the subjective nature of the senses; 
the basis of synthetic unity ; the origin of analy- 
tical judgments ; the source of synthetic judgments; 
the nature of analogical reasoning ; of unity and 
diversity ; of matter and form ; of idealism and 
realism ; of the existence of a Deity ; the object of 
the creation ; the limitations of human knowledge ; 
its division into theoretical and practical ; the na- 
ture and principles of the fine arts : and the true 
stand<ard by which to estimate the relative and 
positive value of all knowledge and science. 

There is a small treatise on the sublime, by Van 
Ilcmert, which he published when Professor at the 
College at Amsterdam; and in addition to the works 
we have already named, the reader will find a great 
many disquisitions connected with mental science 
in the author's general collection of literature, phi* 
losophy, and history, under the title of '' Lectuur 
by Iict Outbijt en de the-tafel,*' in 11 volumes, 
1807. 



Allard Hulshoff^ 
Uulshoff was bom at Groningen in 1734, and 
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in early life devoted himself to the medical pro- 
fession, which he afterwards abandoned, and eon- 
fined his attention solely to philosophical studies. 
His first publication was, " A Demonstration of the 
Best Possible World ;*' wherein he attempts to 
prove, that the principles of Leibnitz and Wolff 
were destructive to the fundamental principles of 
theology. This treatise attracted considerable 
attention throughout the North of Europe, 
and gave rise to many controversial tracts, both 
in defence of the author's views, and in favour of 
the Leibnitzian philosophy. This warfare only 
terminated in 1789 ; and from 1764 to this period, 
Hulshoff published three or four difiercnt philo- 
sophical works. The leading principles which per- 
vade all these several speculations, are that the 
Deity is the foundation of all sound philosophy ; 
and that his existence, attributes, and moral go- 
vernment of the world, are all pointed out to us 
by the internal sentiments of our souls. 

In the author*s treatise, " On the Existence of 
Gh)d,*' he expresses his regret that the proofs offer- 
ed in support of this great truth by Descartes, are 
not satisfactory. In two other works on the 
general arrangements of Divine Providence, he 
affirms that the world does not exist necessarily, 
but is the creation of a necessary Being. These 
speculations he designates by the title of An 
Exposition of the True Principles of Nature ;** 
which is specially directed against the tenets pro- 
mulgated by D'Holbach in his '' Syst^e de la 
Nature." 
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D10NT8IUS Vak be Wyhpebsse. 

This author was a Professor of OrSningen, and 
afterwards at Leyden, and published his *' Abridg* 
ment of Philosophy " in 1789. Tho principles of 
this work belong to the Eclectic school ; and there 
is but a small portion of originality displayed in 
its pages. The author had the reputation, how- 
ever, among his philosophical contemporariest of 
being profoundly skilled in all the speculative sys- 
tems cultivated at that period in the North of 
Europe. 

Pierre Paulus. 

This author was an active and influential public 
functionary in the Low Countries, and partial to 
speculative studies. His work, ** Biscours sur 
rEgalit6 des Hommes,'' 1794, displays considerable 
ingenuity and philosophical reading. The meta- 
physical questions involved in this inquiry, are di- 
rected, by the author, towards giving us a dear 
conception of those principles and maxims on 
which civil governments rest. The **Discoups," 
beyond this, has little claim on the attention of 
the metaphysician. 

C. F. Db Nibuport. 

There are two works of this Belgian author, con- 
nected with metaphysical subjects ; his '' Essai sur 
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la Th^rie du Baisonnement/' 1805, and his '^ Un 
Peu de Tout, ou Amusemens d'un Scxag6naire/' 
1818. The first is prefixed to an edition of Con- 
diUac*s Logic, and enters pretty fully into ilie ra- 
tional and mental phenomena of all our abstract 
judgments. The author informs us in liis preface, 
that wliat he has here written was the result of 
his own individual reflections ; that he was not a 
blavish admirer of any writer, but had endeavoured 
to view the subject under consideration in liis 
own way. As may be surmised, he differs in many 
particulars from Condillac. lie confers a greater 
degree of spirituality on the mind, than the French 
philosopher ; and enters more fully into the nature 
and operation of those several intellectual powers 
which are evidently called into requisition in every 
process of the reason or understanding. 

In the treatise termed " Un Peu de Tout," we 
have a series of Essays, under the name of ** Con- 
versations." Those wliich bear on mental science , 
are the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, On the Mind. The fii'st 
^' Conversation " is a light, spirited, and ingenious 
disquisition on the nature of mind, considered re- 
lativdy to the body. Mind, the author tells us, 
does not mean an altogether spiritual thing, en- 
tirely unconnected with physical agencies. We 
must take the whole man, that is, body and mind 
together ; and then we shall have a correct idea of 
his whole, a# a thifMtig being. Whatever theory 
we may adopt on the nature of mind in the ab- 
stract, we must stiU admit that it is under a con- 
siderable influence from material causes. This 
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is apparent in every moment of our lives, and in 
every situation in whieh we are plaeed.* 

In the second and third "Conversations'* the 
subject is continued ; and the wiiter's aun is to 
show, tliat a very feasible theory of mind may be 
established from a consideration of physical agen- 
cies on tlie brain and nervous system generally. 
The subject is treated in a light and humorous 
strain, in good keeping with the title of '* Conver- 
sations *' which it bears. 

The Dissertation in this volume on Analysis in 
Philosophy, is interesting. The author, as a matter 
of course, is in raptures with this faculty. He 
thinks it is capable of accounting for every thing 
appertaining to the human mind and to human 
knowledge. He does not, however, throw any 
additional light on the subject, beyond what Con- 
dillac has stated in his chapter on this intellectual 
power. 

* " ConaidvroDt done notre coqM comme r^bliMement toUl d*ii]ie 
grande manufav.*ture, dont le chef repr^sentcrm notre aine. Notre 
ceirenu devienc Rlon te d^[Nirtcmcnt de la manufecture proprement 
ditc, c*ett-k-dirc, dct maguint, det atelien, 9tc, et enfin de tout ce qui 
cuncerne, tant Fouvrage, que la mati^ m^me k ouvrer; etoette mati^re 
n*ciit evidcinmcnt ici que not id^s primairet. Notre ame, en tant qu'elle 
pr^ide k ce d^partement particulier, est done ce que noua nommona 
en noua i^inieileet, ou Vetre intelligent. Maia de mtoe que le ebef de 
cet ^bliateuienty tout en lunreillant eette partie importante, ne n^ige 
cepemlant paa I'entretien dea b4timen8» le aoin de an cuiaine» de aea 
^curiea, et enfin de touta lea aooeaaoirea ; de mtoe notre ame agit, 
quoique d'une mani^ diff^iente, aur toutea noa autrea fiuult^-a. 
Ainai elle eat aenaible et irritable dana le ai^ de noa affectiona} elle 
dtg^re dana notre eatomac,&c. ; paroe qu'elle eat eaaentiellement en noua 
le principe de Titalit^, et que la vitality n'eat que Teiuemble de tovtca 
cea divenea faculty."— (Un Peu de Tout, p. 6.). 
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Professor Wtttenbacu. 

This author is chiefly known as a metaphysician 
from his opposition in Holland to Kant's theory, 
and his controversies on this subject with Van 
Hemert Wyttcnbach's opinions on the nature 
of the Kantian hypothesis, are contained in his 
'* Bibliotheca Critica," 1809 ; a work which once 
enjoyed an extended reputation throughout the 
whole of Europe. It is generally affirm^ by those 
who may be considered disinterested judges, that 
he had the worst of the conflict with Van Hemert; 
who, besides possessing a profound knowledge of 
Kant*s doctrines, wielded a sharp controversial pen, 
and never failed to strengthen a weak argument 
by a liberal seasoning of sarcasm and ridicule. In 
one of the letters of Van Hemert, he accuses 
Wyttenbach of great ignorance of Kant's system. 
TUs gave great offence to Wyttenbach, who never 
forgave the insult.* 

Professor Liebabrt. 

We have no metaphysical works from the pen . 
of Professor liebaert, but he is, nevertheless, 
entitled to a passing notice in the history of 
Belgian Philosophy. He filled the chair of Mental 
Science and Logic at the University of Louvain, 
during almost the whole period that Belgium was 

• See M. Molne, ''EiiuIoIk SodiOittm Socnticonim Pbikmulhue/' 
1S13. 
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under the govcmineiit of France ; and he was the 
principal expounder of what speculative opinions 
were taught throughout the whole country, during 
the existence of the Imperial dynasty. The Pro- 
fessor's text book was nothing more than a bare 
elementary work on Logic, entitled, ** Tractatus de 
Logica/* 1818. This small work is divided into 
two parts r the first treats on general and universal 
laws of thought ; on ideas, judgment, and reason : 
and the second, on the different kinds of truth, 
and the various degrees of certainty which belong 
to each class. 



loNT. Dexzingeb. 

The author's two publications on Logic, " Prima 
Lineamenta Logices," 1818, and ** Compendium 
Logices,'' 1823, contain some metaphysical max* 
ims and views, but not of any great importance. 
The '* Compendium '' is the most philosophical in 
arrangement and matter. The third Chapter, on 
the Philosophy of Logic, and the fourth, on the 
History of Philosophy, may be read with ad- 
vantage. They both display considerable reading, 
and an intimate acquaintance with various modem 
systems of intellectual science, both in (Germany 
and France. 



M. Van Meekek. 

We have already mentioned that M. Van 
'Meenen is one of the inost acute and original 
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were ; we hare no occasion for learning it, either 
in morals, metaphysics, or even in social or poli- 
tical science. It is highly necessary to disengage 
the truth from the error with which it is incorpo- 
rated ; to separate the pure metal from the base 
alloy: but when so separated, truth needs only 
to be presented to the mind, and we embrace it 
without any conditions or reserve whatever.* 

The principle here laid down may, in a certain 
sense, be considered true ; and in another, erro- 
neous. The author asstmies truth as a fixed, 
unalterable unity, to which nothing can be added, 
andj^m which nothing can be deducted. But this 
theory is not without its difficulties, (as so profound 
a metaphysician as M. Van ^leenen must know,) 
not merely of a speculative character, but also 
when considered relatively to practical life. There 
are many truths belonging to human nature 



^ ** J« rcganfe eomne AuiMe, on eomme mal expoi^, toutr id^ qu'il 
fiiut dfteadn par des uguments : ti die nc frafipe |Mt pur ■& propre 
fridenee, let ugumento n'y ftideront pas. Let arguments lont un Icvier 
do«t on pent te aenrir utilemeBl poor d^Cniire le faux, non pour eon- 
tftniifc le mi ; ear le Trai ne ae eonatruit pas ; il eal ind^pendammcut de 
MHis» nalgr^ noos ; il ne s'agit que de le d^couTrir, et presque toujours 
q«e de le d^gager dea eneurs qui roflusquent, pour qu'il se nanifciite 
lai*»tee k quoonqne ne se fouvre pas les yens du bandeau des ]Mssions. 
On le sent, on n*a pas besoin de rappiendra, ni en morale, ni en m^U* 
physique^ ni mime guto en politique: mais il faut dtepprcndre 
rerreor* lea eneurs si nombicnscs qu*on ptend pour de la science, piUree 
qin'dlea onl beaneonp eo6t^ : koe uptu^ kk labor eW. Je sais bien que le 
Umr dVspiit on leapr^ng^ de ceux k qui, on pour qui, Texposition se 
fiMt.3r est ponrbcanranp: mais ilfimtsencttrel^lenrpovt^." (Lettre» 
>.9.) 
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whicli require to be placed ia certain positions before 
the mental eye, by a ratiocinative process, before it 
can detect them ; and arguments, in this point of 
view, are certainly intellectual instruments of 
great importance and efficiency. If, however, M. 
Van Meenen simply means, that when truth is 
seen, it is instantly seized hold of, and recognised 
by the mind, as a thing possessing the character 
of absolute simplicity and unity, then his state- 
ments may be allowed to be sound enough. But 
as the author's observations now stand in his 
" Lettre,*' they are apt to be misconceived by the 
reader, and to give him an erroneous impression as 
to the nature of truth generally, and of those 
means or instruments we have of unfolding and 
promulgating it. 

I think, with M. Van Meenen, that the real 
source of the main portion of error in Condillac*s 
theory, arises from his notions as to the power 
of abstraction. The Belgian philosopher clearly ^ 
proves to actual demonstration, that, from the 
Abba's definition of it, we can never account for 
any of our general conceptions. The analytical pro- . 
cess of the sensational hypothesis, can lead the 
mind only ^ from one particular thing, attribute, 
essence, or quality, to another ; but can never 
furnish us with aggregate or general notions, 
which seem to be the life-spring of all intellectual 
action and reasoning. M. Van Meenen presses 
this weak and faulty part of the French theory 
with so much force, and in so truly logical a 
manner, that he makes it appear as one of the 
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most shallow and ridiculous systems that ever 
occupied the attention of philosophers. 

The question is not, as M. Van Mcenen justly 
oWnres, haw toe acquire general notions, but if 
we have them ; and if so, do we derive them solely 
from the senses ? In answer to this question, he 
enters into a lengthened discussion, which our 
limited space will not allow us to embody, but 
the perusal of which will afford the reader much 
useful instruction. The chief point which M. Van 
Meenen hero insists upon is, that all our important 
ideas of Deity, of mind, of causation, of personality, 
of duty, of obligation, of right and wrong, and many 
others, are altogether inexplicable on Condillac*s 
theory of the nature and process of the power of 
abstraction.* 

M. Van Meenen proceeds in his speculations to 
show, that in matters relative to reasoning or 
judgment, the French system is lamentably inade- 
' quate to afford anything like a plausible solution. 
All judgments rest ultimately upon the internal 
feeling of consciousness, which is denominated by 
some philosophers by the term common sense.i 



^ See fMrtieiikrly* **Lettre/* Edit. BniMelt, IR40, pp, 19, 20» 
22.25,35,38. 

t ** La oartitiide de nee jiigements repose mir U btie urr^fnig»ble pour 
duKUB de Boniy de molrt cotaeitmctt que let unt nomment «f m iniimf, 
lee entree 9tm§ cmmvim. C*eet )k notrc crit^ de le verit^, on du moint 
k piTOt de BOtie eertitode : eer noiu n'tTone que de le ctriUude ; nous 
ne Tevone eUe^mfaie, que perce que nous nous sommcs eonacictUi de 
timpmumif de 4omUr.** e e « m Toute propoeitum ^once un jugement 
deTcspnt; toot jugeoMiit exprime un rmppori» on per^ on conelu, 
I devx id^ee. Le jvgencBt pend eet la rutne dn repport entre les 
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For M. Van Mccncn*s observations on the na* 
ture of language as an instrument of thought, and 
of moral and religious truths, we must refer the 
reader to liis admirable little work. Ue will find 
that our philosopher prol)e8 to the l)ottom all 
our eoneeptions and ideas on those interesting 
subjeets, and plaees them on their true and philo- 
sophical basis. 

M. Van Meenen has just written an important 
** Essay,** upon the Statistics of Morals, pub- 
lished in the ** M6moires de TAcaddmie Royale 
des Sciences, des Lcttres et des Beaux-arts 
de Belgique,** 1848. This paper was communi- 
cated to the Society, in conjunction with an- 
other from M. de Decker relative to the nature 
and importance of Mr Quetelet*s '' Statisque 
Morale, et les Principes qui doivent en former la 
Base/* which had been formally read to the mem- 
bers of this learned body. M. Van Meenen's 
** Essay ** or '* Report** is a beautiful piece of phi- 
losophical discrimination; and all who feel in- 
terested in these peculiar studies, must, we are 
confident, peruse his observations and reasonings 
with much pleasure. 



deux icWeB ; vision qui est intUntan^, indivisible ; qui suppose bien les 
deux id^ scnties, souvenues, ima^necs, per^ues, conclues* il n'importe 
comment, ni depuis quand, ni oik, ni pourqnoi : mais qui ne suppose 
absolumentrien de plus. Mais, pour parier kjtifstmeni pemti, soit qu'on 
nc veuille le parier que pour s*en assurer la possession, le vappel, et m£me 
la verification, ou pour le communiquer mux autres, il faut Ctxprimer; et 
on ne pent Vtxfuimer^ si on ne nomme les deux termes du rapport, en 
mime temps qn*on ^once le rapport."— (Lettie,&e., pp. 46. 84. 
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A. F. M. D'Elhoungne. 

This author, a member of the legal profession, 
published a work of considerable merit, entitled 
''Dissertation sur le rrincipe Fondamental du 
Droit do Punir/' 1822* The mental and philoso- 
phical principles on which rewards and punish- 
ments are grounded, are treated of in the Intro- 
duction, and in the first two sections of the work, 
in a general but distinct manner. The author^s 
publication has been followed in Belgium, in 
latter years, by several otiiers upon the same sub- 
ject ; all of which show a profound knowledge of 
the leading principles by which the civil and 
criminal codes of nations should be guided. 

FuAN. Mich. Noel. 

Tlie author*s small treatise entitled " Dissertatio 
Inauguralis Medica de Facultatibus Intellectus,'* 
1825, is connected with physiological studies. M. 
Noel does not, however, show any decided inclina- 
tion to materialise the mind ; on the contrary, he is 
anxious that we should hold the balance of evi- 
dence fairly between material agencies and intel- 
lectual facts. He says that all candid physiologists 
maintain the ufiity of the thinking principle, but 
entertain various opinions as to its locality ; some 
placing it in one part of the nervous system, and 
some in another.* 

* DiMcrtRtio, p. 17* 
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This gentleman belongs to the legal profession 
in Brussels, and is favourably known as the trans- 
lator of a part of Lookers celebrated " Essay ;" 
that portion of it wliieli relates to the eonduet of the 
understanding. The translation bears the dat« of 
182G, and appears to have been executed with 
great care, and scrupulous fidelity to the original. 

J. Q. Ottema. 

M. Ottema's work, " Commentatio ad Quros- 
tionem Literariam, Propositam ab ordine Philos. 
in Acad. Lovanicnsi ;. Exponatur, Qutcnam fuerint 
in Ti*actanda Philosophia Erancisci Ilemstcrhuisii 
Merita/* 1827, %vas written at the suggestion of 
the University of Louvain. Tlie author points out 
all the essential parts in Ilemstcrhuis' philosophy, 
and shows their bearings on important doctrines. 
It is an elaborate and scientific work ; but as the 
Dutch philosopher's speculations havo already 
come before us, wo are pi*ecluded from entering 
farther into their nature and merits, or into the 
able work of M. Ottema.* 

Baron Keiffexbero. 
Baron Keiffenbergf is one of the most erudite 

* See ante. Vol. 3, p. 629. 

t "De U Direction Actuellement N^cctsoire mux Etudes PhikMO- 
phiques/' 1828 ; " Eclecticitmc, ou Premier Principe de Philoeophie 
Generale/' 1828 ; '' Prinnpcs de Logiqtie," 1833. 
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pliilosophcrs of Bcl^um» and a voluminoua writer 
on many subjects apart from mental philosophy. 

The Baron is a zealous and able advocate of the 
odeetic philosophy^ and considers it as the only sci- 
entific modcof suceessfuUyprosecuting inquiries into 
the phenomena of the thinking principle. He looks 
upon the eclectic method of all sciences as based 
upon the plainest suggestions of the mmd, and the 
most obvious and common-sense views of the end 
or purpose of all human knowledge. It is that 
method which mankind follow in every move« 
ment and in every simple transaction of life. To 
cull out, to select, to set apart, what is obvious, 
indisputable, uncontradicted, certain, is only to give 
exercise to one of the most oarly and elementary 
functions of the intellect. 

Philosophy, in its comprehensive meaning, the 
Baron divides into four parts. 1st, Sensibility, or 
the generation of the faculties of the understanding 
and will, which embraces psychology. 2nd, The 
products of the understanding, which properly ap- 
pertain to metaphysics. 3rd, The products of the 
will, or moral determinations, which constitute 
ethics. And 4th, The rational forms and methods 
by wliieh we arrange our knowledge and impart it 
to others; whichforms and methods, when embodied 
intoonewhole,makethatwhichwedenominat6 logic. 

The psychology of the author embraces then the 
faculties of the mind and the voluntary powers. 
He prefaces his disquisitions on this branch of his 
subject with many acute observations and state- 
mentSy as to the true starting point of psycho- 
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logical speculatiiios, tho d priori laws of human 
thought^ the passive and active nature of mxndf 
and the various theories, hoth ancient and 
modern, which have been devised ^vith a view to 
explain the reciprocal influence which exists be- 
tween thought and matter. 

Under the division of sensibility, the author 
treats of consciousness, attention, memory, com- 
parison and judgment, imagination and reason. 

On the nature of the moral faculty, the Baron 
maintains, that all responsibility depends upon the 
liberty of the will, lie argues this succinctly but 
forcibly. Necessity in every shape and form is ini* 
mical to sound knowledge and rational discussion. 

Logic consists, according to Baron BeifTenberg's 
definition of it, in a right use of the faculties of the 
soul, in accordance with certain mental laws. It 
is an instrument for the discovery and promulgation 
of truth.* All reasoning is a perception of a relation 
between two judgments. Every judgment is a per* 
ception of a relation between two ideas. Logic is 
divided into four great parts ; the idea, judgment, 
reasoning, and method. 
• 

M. Haumont. 

The metaphysical tracts of M. Haumont, ** Dis* 
cours sur Les Arts et Les Sciences en Gh^n^ral, et 
sur leur Langue en Particulier,*' 1828 ; and ** Dis* 
cours sur Les Syst^mes,'* 1828, attracted some 
attention among the philosophers of Belgium. 

* Psydiologie, pp. 2. 29. 
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Tlicy arc l)otli interesting publications ; and the 
chief aim of tlie first " Discourse *' is to shew the 
influence of language upon the general current of 
mental speculation. The author seems to coincide 
with the leading principles of Condillac's philo- 
sophy, on the nature and influence of language. 
Tlio second '* Discourse'' of M. Haumont relates to 
Systems of Speculation. These he conceives are 
generally pernicious, and retard the progress of 
real knowledge. We think that M. Uaumont 
draws too sombre a picture of the i)emicious in* 
fluence of systems. Theories may be greatly 
abused, but they are not without their use in the 
general march of science. 

Louis Joseph Deuaut. 

This learned gentleman was one of the Profes- 
sors at the University of Ghent, and a metaphy- 
sical writer of great profundity and extensive 
attainments, lie died a few years ago. The only 
published work we have on mental science, is his 
translation of Ammouius Saccas, and an introduc- 
tion on the nature of his doctrines. The author 
wrote a treatise, at the request of the University 
of Louvain, on the existence, immateriality, and 
immortality of the soul, wliich obtained the chief 
prize of the gold medal. This has been considered by 
some philosophers, unconnected with the Univer- 
sity, to be a remarkably able work ; so much so, that 
in 1846, when M. Van de Weyer,the present Belgian 
minister in this country, was one of the members 
of Uie Administration at Brussels, as Minister of the 
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Interior, a proi)osition was made to tho family of 
Professor Dcliaut to publish this important trcatiso 
at tho public expense. 



Sylvain Van de Weyer. 

M. Van de Weyer,* now Belgian Minister at 
tlie Court of Great Britain^ received his education 
at tlie University of Louvain, where he ])eeame a 
very early proficient in philosophical studies, lie 
was highly favoured in obtaining tlie instructions 
of M. Van Meenen ; and our author soon entered 
with all the zeal and enthusiasm of his youthful 
mind into every plan and suggestion of his master, 
for the successful prosecution and extension of 
mental science. As we have already noticed,! 
M. Van de Weyer edited, whilst scarcely of ago, 
the whole philosopldcal works of Ilemsterhuis ; 
and displayed such consummate ability in the task, 
that his philosopliical reputation, strengthened as 
it has been by subsequent s|)eculations, is now well 
known beyond the limits of his own country. { 

* '* Diiscrtation tur Ic Devoir;" "i>itcoun sur rilittoira de U Pbi* 
losopliic ;*' 1S27. " Essai lur Ic Livrcdc M. Jacotot, intituld Enaeigne- 
mcnt Universe], &c./' 1823. <* Opuscules dc Monde/* **Coupd'ceil 
sur 1a Philosophic d'Ucmstcrliuis." 

t Sec ante, vol. 3, pp. 94. 526. 

X " Enfiu Ic Professeur auqucl fut confide la chairc nottvcllc,(Bruzelles) 
sc trouva prccisement Fhomme le plus capable d'cn tirer le meilleur 
parti, M. Sylvain Van de Wcycr, I'd^e ct Vwm dc M. Van Mcencii, 
Tcditeur d'Hctnstcrhuis, dont Ic zclc conmi et Ic talent remar«|iuiblc 
d'docution ctoient tout-k-fait propres 4 inspirer ct rrpandre le gout 
dc U Phi]osopbic."*(Cousin, '*Dc U Pbilosoi»hie en Bclipqucp'* IKIU, 
p. U2.) 
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Tlie author oommenoes his <* Discourse/' by de- 
fending the value and importance of mental phi- 
losophy, and by especially pointing out its utility 
in successfully prosecuting many other branches 
of knowledge. He shows that the same reasons 
for calling in question the usefulness of mental 
sdenoe^ commonly brought forward at the present 
time, are precisely those which have been the 
captious instruments in the hands of a vociferous^ 
but bmall class of philosophical declaimcrsi from the 
earliest records of speculation. 

The author places philosophy on an elevated 
position ; all his ideas of it are grand and interest- 
ing. Nature and her laws; God and His attri- 
butes ; these arc the fundamental principles of all 
sound speculative science. It is, by virtue of its 
intrinsic excellence, entitled to take precedence 
over all othei's. Shall a classification of animals, 
of plants, of insects, of minerals, l)e termed a 
science ; and yet the human mind, with all its 
splendid powers and faculties; a type of the 
Divine mind; the instrument of all knowledge; 
the real source of all scientific truth ; be disre- 
garded, or placed in a subordinate station in 
our estimation ? Tliis were indeed to make a 
perverse and retrograde movement, and to run 
counter to the plainest dictates and instincts of 
nature.* 

It may be considered as almost a demonstrative 

^ "'Quoil Ywgi de dMre el de cbister lesuiimauz,ks plantet etlei 
sm^TMUi I rwl de eompoter, de d^mpoecr lee rorpe, et de Bunipiiler 
U antahe» ecnieBt dee eeieaeee i et TAude de llionime el de toB esprit, 
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truth, that every thing whieh is true iu human 
nature has already been matter of observation 
and philosophical remark. Instead, therefore, of 
setting out in our speculative career with a view 
of discovering new regions, we should employ 
ourselves in reconciling the real and apparent 
contradictions which are to be found among many 
systems, and to bring their leading principles 
into something approaching to a harmonious and 
logical unity. Such labours would prove both 
interesting and beneficial. Wo should soon per- 
ceive that many theories of mind are separated by 
apparent rather than real differences; and that 
when we come to abstract the generally admitted 
. truths on each side, arrange them in proper order, 
rejecting the false and setting aside the irrelevant 
or unimportant, there is a much greater unani* 
mity of opinion among philosophers than is com* 
monly imagined. Contradictions relative to gene- 
ral principles would be found to have almost no 
existence whatever. 

M. Van de Weyer defines philosophy to be the 
science of wisdom. It has man for its object ; and 
by judicious and circumspect observations, it dis- 
covers in his actions certain general and univer- 
sal rules ; and in his thoughts certain fundamental 
principles of truth ; and philosophy places all these 

de cet esprit, cr^ateur de toutet ces icicneet, qai, dtns io& i n w ti ah l e 
•ctiTit^ et M vittc ^tendue, embrute riiiuTen» interrose le puf^* tonde 
rRvenir; I'^de de rhomme comme toe pensentt eomme toe moiml, 
co'mmetoe religieux, n'eii tenit pee use 111" (Diteoun sur THii- 
toire de la PhikMophie, p. 15.) 
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in the individual consciousness^ or in that which 
all men foci and practise. It assumes, then, the 
shape of a science, or collection of rules or prin* 
ciples, embracing all that men know and do; 
though the knowledge may be vogue, and the 
actions apparently merely the result of habit or 
instinct. Philosophy, in fact, theorises, or sys- 
tematises all human action and thought; and 
simply clothes in a more imposing and fascinating 
garb the every-day and popular truths and ideas 
current among mankind. The philosopher takes 
liis departure from the internal feelings of man ; 
tests the truths which lie buried in the depths of 
the consciousness, by observation and rules of 
thought; and thus moulds into the form and rank 
of a science the whole phenomena of human nature. 
Fliilosophy is not, therefore, a purely speculative 
or abstract science; but is founded on the prac- 
tical results of the actions of mankind in all ages 
and conditions of life. 

Humanity speaks, and philosophy listens ; men 
act, and it observes. It rests, therefore, on con- 
sciousness; and the truths developed from this 
source are denominated by the phrase or term cofn^ 
man uense. Tliis is the light which guides us in all 
our philosophical inquiries. From the earliest 
records of time, and following the course of himian 
events with the light of history, throughout all 
their diversified aspects, we everywhere recognise 
the principles of common sense, as universal ele- 
ments of human thought and action. No violence 
can suppress, no sophisms obscure them. They 
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steadily and unerringly guide us through the rcvo- 
hitions and destruction of nations and empires. 
The eye pierces with rapid glance through the long 
vista of ages, amid the sanguinary oonflicts, the 
territorial aggrandisements, and chequered fortunes 
of states and kingdoms ; and from the wreck of all 
that is debasing, glorious, or powerful, we still 
recognise the great and universal truths of hu« 
manity. One generation passes away after another, 
but they remain for ever the same. They are the 
life-blood of human nature ; the intellectual air 
we breathe. Without them society could not for 
a single hour exist; governments, laws, institu* 
tions, religion, the manners and customs of men, 
bear the indelible imprint of their universality 
and indestructibility. They are revealed in the 
daily and hourly actions, thoughts, and speech of 
all men ; and must ever form the basis of all sys- 
tems of philosophy ; for without them it can only 
be a phantom, a delusion, an unmeaning assem- 
blage of words.* 

The existence and perpetuity of these universal 
principles of common-sense, constitute, therefore, 
a great fact, with which it is the province of phi- 
losophy to deal. Its proper office is to recognise 
these elementary and primary truths, to classify 
them, to analyse and explain them, and to show 
their utility and bearings on the vital interests and 
happiness of men.f 

* Diicoun, &c., pp. 24. 24. 26. 

t " L*offioe propre ilc la philotophie ett done de reconiuutre cet 
veriUb, de Ici ckiter, dc kt cxpliquer» dc ie« juger, ct d*cUl>lir que, li 
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The author tells us, however, that the history 
of phQosophy is not to be identified \inth a chro- 
nological or genealogical classification of human 
events, manners, customs, or opinions. It has a 
more profound origin and purpose. It comprehends 
the history of the human mind relative to those 
branchesof knowledge which we term philosophical. 
These constitute a multitude of rules, principles, 
and facts, in relation to nmn as a feeling, a thinking 
being, and one endowed with voluntary power or 
agcn<7 ; or the philosophy of human nature may be 
considered as embracing the physic^, intellectual, 
and moral powers of our race. We arc not, however, 
to consider the history of philosophy as constituting 
a bare record of speculative notions, or the real or 
supposed causes of them. It is true, that systems of 
philosophy have often been the mere creations of 
times and circumstances, and sometimes have been 
manifested as causes and sometimes as effects; 
and in this point of view their development may 
form a part of the history of pliilosophy, but by 
no means its foundation. This rests upon the 



diet WBt la Tic de inmrnanit^, ellet tout auni U lumiire qui Mtuat 
iemt k0mm0 vrnmni tm monde ; qu'ellet bnllcnt ct le rcvMcnt cUnt toutc 
Mtkni niaoiin«ble, duit toute pensde juste ; qu*cii interrogeant Ic iciit 
miamUf guide de not jugementt, ct qui tert k reconnattre et k conttatcr 
cat yMUmp on apprend qtt*on ne peut let rcjeter lant te d^uiller de la 
qaaXiU dnMnnme; qn'oB let adopte et qu'on let met en pratique, Ion 
mtee qn*on let nie en throne, e*ctl-)i-dii«, que, quel que toit le tytt^me 
de pltiloeopliie que I'on tuive, let T^t^ du tent commun tout toujourt, 
dtaalecomaaercedela vie, le guide de not actioiit, la rtglede not juge- 
■MBtt, la Inmi^de not pent^ la Tie denolio intelligence.*' (Ditcourt 
tnr rUittoiie de la Philotophie, p. 29.) 
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entire of humanity as developed in all times, places, 
circumstances, thought, and action. 

M. Van de Wcycr proceeds then to show what 
has l)een the history of pliilosophy, and what in- 
fluence it has exercised over the general interests 
of humanity. 

On this portion of the "Discourse," we are 
compelled to be brief. Man is to be viewed in all 
his relations, both theoretically and practically. 
Whatever appertains to universal humanity, 
whether appearing under an explicit or implicit 
form, must be taken as the only real foundation for 
the principles of common sefise or reason. 

Now if we look into human nature with any 
degree of care and philosophical skill, and can 
compare facts with the history of speculative 
opinions among our race, we shall perceive that 
there are certain general truths which have been 
rallying points for the reasoning powers of men 
in all ages of the world, and which are at the 
present moment exorcising the same power and in- 
fluence over the ordinary and abstract conceptions 
and conclusions of reason among all classes of men. 
These rallying points, or elementary principles, 
though not numerous, are nevertheless comprehen- 
sive. We may enumerate the firm conviction of 
our own individual existence ; the existence of an 
external world around us ; the reciprocal inter- 
course which subsists between both ; the general 
powers of recognising what is true, beautiful, and 
good ; our notic^^s of freedom or voluntary power; 
of moral duties and obligations ; of justice and 
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injustice ; of merit and demerit ; of the dignity or 
worth of human nature ; of the belief in the general 
stability of the laws of nature ; of the ideas or con- 
ceptions of a Deity ; of the immortality of the 
human soul ; and of religious setiments, feelings, 
and duties. These nuiy 1m3 considered as forming 
the staple ingredients of man, as an intellectual 
and moral being. 

The history of philosophy embraces, therefore, a 
oolisideration of all these important elements of 
man's inward frame. It must refer to their origin, 
to their mutual relations, their influences on the 
every-day movements and sentiments of mankind; 
and, in fact, to all those springs and principles, 
from which thought, reasoning, sentiment, and 
feeling take their rise. 

In M. Van do Weycr's " Dissertation" on duty 
or obligation, numy excellent thoughts and ob- 
servations will be found ; for he makes the whole 
of our ideas of obligation rest upon ihoh priori 
conceptions of the mind. Nothing can overturn 
the arguments he adduces, nor the learned autho- 
rities he dtcs. He examines with great acuteness 
the chief principles of Bentham's theory of Utility, 
and shows its logical defects. On this point the 
following renuurks are strikingly conclusive and 
forcible. ''To manifest the radical imperfections 
of this theory, let us cast our eye, for a moment, 
on man in the exercise of his active moral powers. 
We see him daily placed, in every moment of his 
life, amidst a crowd of domestic duties, the obliga- 
tions arising from civil intercourse, from the rela- 
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tions' of a family, the ofllccs of friendship, and the 
duties springing out of his social connections; 
from all of which conditions and states there arises 
an urgent necessity for prompt and energetic action. 
Uow then, may we ask, is it possible, that before 
he could in any given case discliarge a single duty, 
he could enter into cold and refined calculations 
as to the greatest good to be obtained ? Besides, 
even supposing the possibility of such a refined 
and subtile power of balancing contingent lienefits, 
would it not be necessary, from innumerable com- 
parisons of relative interests, that there should be 
some uniform and active principle, always ready to 
perform its oilice, in all such pressing emergencies? 
That the greatest good or happiness principle of 
the Utilitarians is insufficient for such a purpose, 
must bo evident to the plainest understanding/** 

Many of the important principles of mental 
science are discussed in M. Van de Weyer's 
" Essay" on the book of M. Jacotot, who main- 
tains that all men are of equal intellectual capa- 
city. This position, M. Van do Weyer shows, has 
not the slightest foundation. On the natui-e of 
language, as a philosophical instrument of thought, 
and on the power of generalizing our observations, 
M. Jacotot makes many statements, the incorrect- 
ness of which his acute adversary has not failed to . 
point out. M. Jacotot has also favoured us with 
several opinions on the philosophy of Kant, which 
his critic has shown arc groimded upon an en- 
tire misconception of the system of the Philo- 

* Dlfticrtatioot p. 51. 
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aopher of K5nigsberg. What M. Jacotot has 
stated in reference to the nature of mathematical 
eTidence, falls, in like manner, under the animad- 
yersion of M. Van de Weyer.* 

Among M. Van de Weyer^s <* Opuscules de Mo- 
rale/' are many small disHcrtations on subjects 
of great practical importance and interest. They 
all display remarkable acutcness, and a thorough 
knowledge of the human heart. His "Moyen 
Facile et Economique d'Etre Bienfaisant," is a 
beautiful fragment ; and his '* Pensdes Divcrses/* are 
a series of condensed thoughts and maxims full of 
point and sententious wisdom. " The Art of Saying 
No," is an Essay showing how much of our 
moral greatness, worth, usefulness, and happiness 
depends upon a course of aelf-denial in reference 
to our passions, desires, appetites, amusements, 
and recreations. An *' Essay on Silence *' points 
out the utility of keeping our loquaciousness within 
due bounds, and of cultivating a mental habit of 
inward thought and contemplation. The author 
illustrates his positions by many happy references 
to the practice and recommendations of some of the 
ancient sects of philosophers as to the benefits to 
be derived from silence ; and particularly to the in« 
stitutions of chivalry, which, among many other 
things, rigidly enforced numerous rules for the 
repression of idle or unprofitable conversation. 
** The Art of being 111,'' shows how the mind and 
moral feelings and sentiments are affected by the 
physical ailments of the body ; and, that a certain 

^ See ''EMM*** Icf. pp. 34. 40,68,63, 64. 
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prcscribod moral regimen is requisite for such 
diseased action. An ** Essay on the Dangers of 
Reading Plutarch/* has an especial reference to 
the influence of warlike and a species of theatrical 
virtues on the minds of youth. M. Van de Weyer 
conceives that the perusal of such characters as are 
sketched by Plutarch, is apt to impart to a young 
man an erroneous view of moral duty and obliga- 
tion, and to inspire him, in the outset of life, with 
an ambition of being a great, rather than a good 
and useful, member of society. 

Jean IIeruan Janssens. 

This metaphysical writer belongs to the Clerical 
body, and was once Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. He is the author of several 
treatises on mental science, written in the Latin 
language, one of which I have only seen, and then 
for so limited a period as not to afford me a suffi- 
cient opportunity to speak of its contents. The 
French names of these works are as follows: 
" Prol^om&nes de la Philosophic, et Anthropo- 
logic Somatologique et Psychologique;'* ** Logi- 
que;" <' M^taphysique G6n6rale;" ** M^taphy- 
sique Particuli&re ;'* and '* Fhik>sophie Morale/' 

Abbb O. Moens. 

The Abba's publication '' Revue du St. Suno- 
nisme, ou Etfutation de la Doctrine de St* 
Simon,'* 1882, is, as its name' jptports, a formal 
II 2 r 
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refutation of the opinions of St. Simon, wliose 
notions arc developed in another part of this 
volume.* It would appear that, after the French 
Revolution of 1830, the St. Simonians undertook 
an excursion into Belgium, for the purpose of ex- 
tending their opinions among the people of that 
country. Tlie heads of the sect lectured at some 
of the chief tQ\i7is, and circulated an immense 
number of tracts, which gave a brief but very 
fluttering account of their system. The Clergy 
became alarmed at the introduction and dissemi- 
nation of such tenets ; and the consequence was 
that the worthy and pious AblxS Moens took up his 
pen, and, under the deep impression of religious 
duty, entered into a full and lengthened refutation, 
in two volumes, of all the chief principles embodied 
in the creed of the fanatic and deluded sectarians. 
As the views of the St. Simonians, though 
grounded on certain general metaphysical notions, 
have a direct reference to social and political objects, 
they do not necessarily fall under the range of our 
discussions. TVe shall merely notice, therefore, that 
the reader will find the Ahh6 Moens an able 
reasoner on the doctrines he has undertaken to 
refiite, and one who has made himself fully ac- 
quainted with every argument which his anta- 
gonists have brought forward in support of their 
system. 

* 8m p. 2290. 
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Le Comte Uenri be MerodEi and 
Le Marquis de Beauffort. 

These are members of two of the oldest and most 
honourable families in Belgium, and joint authors 
of a work entitled ** De L*Esprit de Vie, et de 
L'Esprit de Mort/' 1833, whieli has attracted con- 
siderable attention among a certain class of philo- 
sophers on the Continent. The metaphysical prin- 
ciples incorporated in this treatise are those wliich 
belong to the " Ecole Thdologique ;" but their ap- 
plication is, in this instance, characterised by such 
an originality of plan and conception, as to entitle 
them to a specific though brief notice. 

The grand object of the work is to repress the 
doctrines of philosophical rationalism, and to place 
the elements of pure and refined Christianity in 
their stead; but this object is developed in so 
novel a manner, and the reasonings which the au- 
thors bring forward to support their views are so 
plausible, and urged with such an ardent and 
zealous spirit, that we hope the reader will not 
consider his patience too severely taxed by a short 
but necessarily inadequate notice of them. 

The idea of Deity is everywhere ; and all truth, 
beauty, and goodness centre in Him. All created 
and finite beings, which are emanations of the 
Eternal, can only realize their felicity and perfec- 
tion in reposing on Him. Finite creations must 
all necessarily be imperfect, and from this a prin- 
ciple of evil and disorder originates ; but how, or 

2^2 
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in what manner, is ono of the mysteries we are 
not allowed to look into. The existence of the two 
prineiples of good and evil is, howeveri attested hy 
the unanimous voiee of history, as well as by every- 
day experience. But there is a great difference 
not only in the nature and objects of the two 
principles, but also in their original vigour and in- 
tensity of operation. Man, in every state of being, 
recognises the existence and attributes of Deity; 
they have a firm hold of his affections ; he is per- 
petually panting after happiness, and truth, and 
goodness, and beauty. Tiiese have never ceased, 
since his appearance on earth, to he the especial 
objects of his esteem, admiration, and desire. All 
his movements, all his energies, all his hopes are 
centred in their acquisition. Not so with the evil 
principle. It is the exception to the rule ; it as- 
sumes the character of an isolated obstacle and 
accidental hindrance, rather than a regular con- 
stituted creation. It is not an object relished, 
sought after, desired, or enjoyed for its own sake. 
Its nature is innately repulsive, ungenial, forbidden, 
and repugnant ; its fruit, wrath, bitterness, misery, 
and death. Man invariably searches for good, and 
avoids evil. 

Now there ;;kre three leading principles which 
impel him to action, and regulate all his move- 
ments; the theological principle, the social prin- 
ciple, and the intellectual or literary principle. 
These must all act in harmony with each other, or 
man's happiness cannot be promoted or secured. 
The latter ia the active principle, which excites 
derangement in the other two. When it is de- 
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Tclopcd in a mode or manner not in unison 
with the thoological and social principles, then 
vice, error, and misery are the inevitable result, 
both to states and to individuals. Speculative 
error is just as pernicious as practical error. It is 
as much the duty and interest of individuals and 
communities to think right, as to act right. The 
evidence of a want of harmony among the three 
great principles of human thought and action is, 
when the intellectual powers pursue such a course 
as to diminish the influence and cramp the operation 
of the theological principle. This opposition or in«> 
congruity may assume many difFcrent aspects, and 
be characterised by many diiTerent degrees of error. 
In the history of mankind, we find nations and 
individuals suffering under various degrees of vice 
and misery, in proportion as the derangement 
between the intellectual and theological principles 
has been more or less violent and antagonistic. 
^^'e find in the ancient world disorder and 
wickedness prevalent, to an almost incurable 
extent. The Koman Government, until the in- 
troduction of Christianity, was one huge mass of 
iniquity, cruelty, and injustice. When the theolo- 
gical principle was recognised in Christianity, we 
perceive a great and decided change for the better. 
And throughout the whole range of European 
history we find, that when the intellectual and 
the religious principles have been in harmonious 
action with each other, a corresponding and bene- 
ficial change in the general state of society has 
been recognised as the infallible consequence. 
When the mind of man attempts to govern the 
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aflaim of the world, without reference to the 
inherent principle of tlieological truth, then it is 
that he falls into all manner of errors, hoth specu- 
lative and practical ; and produces miseries of re- 
volting intensity and number. 

The question then comes to this point. We 
cannot cultivate knowledge and science beneficially, 
without the assistance and co-operation of religious 
principles and instruction* Tlie authors of the 
*' Esprit de Vie,** maintain that this position is 
established by the most powerful and irrefragable 
evidence; nothing short of the evidence of the 
senses, and the universal experience of mankind. 
The Church is the true conservative principle of 
human society; and every means of instruction, 
both public and private, of whatever nature it may 
be, and whatever purpose it be destined to pro- 
mote, ought to be based upon its doctrines, its 
rituals^ and its decisions.* 



L. A. Gruyer. 
This Belgian authort is rapidly gaining distinc* 

* ** L*Eglite, dou^ d*une immortelk MgesM*, pon^de toujoun det 
iiio}*ciu de nhit pour toutet let titiiattoiii de T&roe et de l« iociet^» ct ti 
let hommet MtSifn put rexp^rience et let malheurt, et ptr let developpe* 
meat i|u'iiiie taine philotophie donne aiu v^t^t religieutet, t'offnuent 
4 tcni aetum r^pentrice, nout ii*hMtoiu pat it le dire» le monde, rajeuni 
par cctte puiatanee Inenfaitante, t'avaiicenit vert de nouvellet et 
glorietttet dettin^t.'*— (De TEaprit de Vie, p. 261.) 
. t " Eaaaia Philoaophiquca.'* IS32 ; «'Tablettet Philoaophiquet," 1842. 
'^ Dea Gaiitea ConditUmeUea et Productricea dea Ideet, ou de I'Enteigne- 
ncntnatureldeapropriMa et dea phhiomhiea de rime/' 1844; *' Prin- 
eipea da Philoaophie Phyaiqiie/* 1S45. '* M^Utiont Critiquea, ou 
Examcn ApprofoiMli de nntieiira Doetrinea tur rUomme et lur Dien/* 
Paris 1847. 
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lion and honouri not only in his own country, but 
in ncighlK>uring nations, for the number and ox- 
cellcncy of his philosopliical works. 

llis *' Essais Philosophiqucs** contain a great 
body of metaphysical speculation. In the Arst 
and second volumes we have the general prin« 
ciples of metaphysics treated of under the three- 
fold division, of external bodies, the faculties of 
of the soul, and a sketch of the philosophy of 
Descartes. Under the second head, of the fa- 
culties of the soul, the author has furnished us 
with more than thirty distinct dissertations. 
The principles of Descartes are developed with 
great clearness and faitlifulness. In the third 
volume, we have the properties of external bodies 
treated of, considered in relation to the sensa- 
tions we experience from their action on the 
senses ; and in addition to these matters, we have 
the opinions of all the most distinguished ancient 
philosophers, on the nature of first causes, 
and on an universal ether. The fourth volume 
is devoted to the consideration of method, the 
principles of certainty, and the existence and 
attributes of the Deity. 

The treatise ** Des Causes Conditionelles** of 
M. Gruyer, is entitled to profound consideration. 
It embraces matters of great moment and com- 
plexity. We have here dissertations on conditional 
causes; on the properties of the soul; on the 
faculty of thinking; on the metaphysical system 
of Laromiguitoe; on the Cartesian philosophy; 
on essencci substance, time, infinity, efficient 
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causes, innate ideas, the system of Kant, and 
extracts from his works. 

In a work of this kind and extent, comprehend* 
ing so many topics fruitful of discussion, we can* 
not pretend to offer even a general outline. We 
can merely state tliat M. Oruyer refers all intellec- 
tual phenomena to two causes ; the one external, 
which ho denominates efficient; and the other 
internal, which is called catiditional. This division 
brandies out into many ramifications. 

M. Oruyer*s treatise, '* Principes de Philosophie 
Physique,'* displays his philosophical skill to great 
advantage. We refer the reader to what he says, 
in the first part, on extension, impenetrability, 
atoms, and body. Tliero are many original and 
interesting speculations scattered throughout this 
portion of the work. The second part is devoted 
to the consideration of motion.* 

The ''Meditations*' contain many valuable 
critiques, not only upon several writers and their 
respective theories, but also on various subjects ; 
such as, Einal Causes, Creation, the Beautiful, 
Liberty and Necessity, and many others. These 
critiques are conducted in an enlightened spirit, 
and with a complete command over the grand and 
prominent points of controversial interest. 

These '* Meditations *' give a very favourable 
view of M. Gruyer's original powers as a meta- 
physical writer. They abound with acute and 
striking thoughts and happy illustrations. They 

^ The render will find nuiy btcmting reimirkt cm the Tiewi of M. 
Gruycr in M. TiMol't *" GbMnretioiit Critiques.'* 
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grapple likewise with many of the most profound, 
but as yet unsolved, problems in the science of 
mind. The Essays on Moral Necessity, Free-will, 
the Spontaneous Activity of Mind and Motives to 
Action, are beautifully arranged, and the question 
in each Essay is stated with great deamess and 
conciseness. There is, however, a fault in M. 
Gruyer as a writer. lie is a little too captious or 
hypercritical in his definitions of philosophical 
terms; and it is from this cause that he seems 
betimes to labour under a conception that he is 
demolishing an antagonist's argument, when, in 
reality, he is only showing the imperfect meaning 
of his opponent's terms. M. Gruyer sometimes 
fails to perceive, that the strength of an argument 
often lies solely in the discordant or incongruous 
nature of certain ideas, and not in the verbal or 
formal drapery in which it is clothed. Sudi in- 
congruities often arise in reference to questions in 
mental science. And its history furnishes innu- 
merable instances of \iTiters undertaking the solu- 
tion of difficult problems, through the means of 
instituting what they considered a more correct 
definition of terms. In following their lucubra- 
tions, we become for the moment enamoured with 
their remarkable acuteness in detecting the imper- 
fections of the current phraseology on the question, 
and the precision and aptness of their own lan- 
guage ; but we soon perceive the delusion. They 
go on defining and defining till the new defini- 
tions become more cumbersome or incomprehen- 
sible than the old, or until we discover that they 
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have landed us at precisely the same spot from 
whence we took our departure. Tlie fact is, that 
many questions relative to the nature and opera- 
tions of the thinking principle are difficult of solu« 
tion, from the antagonistic or incongruous com- 
plexion of certain a priatH conceptions. These are 
to he found in every branch of human knowledge ; 
but in greater number in the science of mind ; in- 
asmuch as it professes to be the source of all our 
ideas and notions of every subject of inquiry. 
These contrary conceptions are not to be rendered 
harmonious, or explained away by mere verbal 
definitions ; which are of themselves unquestion- 
ably necessary and useful, but often imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, things. Ideas are what we have to 
deal with in purely abstract questions. We often 
labour long and arduously in clearing away what 
we think the verbiage of imperfect or barbarous 
terms ; and yet, after all, experience the mortifica- 
tion of perceiving that the logical object of which 
we are in search still eludes our grasp, and that 
our critical exertions and ingenuity have been 
thrown away. 

Charles Maktis Friedlakder. 

Dr. Priedlander is one of the savans of Brussels, 
and a metaphysician of some reputation. He has 
written on the systems of Broussais and Cousin ; 
and there is also a treatise of his entitled ** Lebens 
Fhilosophie," 1833, which I have not had the 
opporhuiity of perusing. 
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M. NiEUWEKlIUIS. 



This is one of the most profound philosophers of 
Holland ; a man of great learning, and tcdents of 
a high order. Uis ''Initia Philosophisd Tlioore- 
ticas/' 2 vols. 1833, 1 have not seen ; but it is con- 
sidered by many able critics to be a first-rate per- 
formance. 

The '' Commentatio de Renati Cartesii,&c.'* 1828, 
is a valuable work of Nieuwenhuis. It contains a 
very accurate and minute account of the progress 
of the Cartesian philosophy in Holland and Bel- 
gium, and of the successes and obstacles it met with 
in particular districts of these countries. There 
is also a reference to all the most distinguished 
philosophers of the day in the northern parts of 
Europe, with whom Descartes kept up a general 
correspondence. This makes the ** Commentatio*' 
an interesting and useful book for the philoso- 
phical historian. 

P. F. Xav. Db Ram. 

This author is one of the most learned theo- 
logians in Belgium, and belongs to the theological 
school of metaphysics. His ^'Historia Philo- 
sophise,'' 1834, is a respectable publication, and 
contains a very useful summary of the ancient sys- 
tems of speculation, from the earliest ages to the 
establishment of the Christian dispensation. There 
is, appended to the history, an Exposition of the 
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Philosophical Systems of India, written in the 
French language. 

W. Van IIeusde. 

Van Ucusde* b an author of great learning 
and talents. Uis reputation is not confined to 
his own country ; his works are tolerably 
M^ell known in Germany, France, and even in 
England. 

In the first volume of Van Ileusde's " Initia,'* 
he enters very fully into the nature of the ancient 
Grecian system of philosophy; shows its chief 
bearings on important doctrines ; and winds up his 
reflections by many profound and sagacious ob* 
servations. The second volume contains all the 
metaphysical works of Plato, as well as those in 
reference to dialectics. In the third volume the 
politics of Plato are discussed and developed, and 
many excellent remarks made upon the important 
questions which the Grecian sage discusses. 

Van Heusde's work, ** The Socratic School of 
Philosophy for the Nineteenth Century," is con- 
sidered in Holland and Belgium a useful and valu* 
able production. It has been highly praised by 
some learned critics.- 

In this publication the author gives us, in the 
first place, those arts which are more immediately 
connected with feeling or general sensibility ; such 



^ **De Somtbeke School of Wgsgeerte, roor dc Ncgenticade 
r,** UtndiW IS» t •* hulia Philowpht« PUtoniciD,*'. 1S31. 
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as poetiyt the fine arts, &e. In the second 
party wo have the nature of scientific truth 
pointed out, in various chapters of tlic book. The 
author asks, What is lo^c ? It is the art of com- 
municating knowledge according to the principles 
of sound reason; and is not to be confounded 
with the dialectics of the schools.* The author 
then treats at some length of the connection 
of arts and general knowledge in relation to 
man's internal recognitions of truth. This ho 
considers the most important part of his work. 
The beautiful and the true are indissolubly con- 
nected ; and both have such a relation to the hu* 
man mind as to promote the gradual but certain 
progress of knowledge among all mankind. 

In the second volume, the principles of natural 
theology and of morals are discussed ; and their 
relation with other branches of human knowledge 
succinctly pointed out. 

Adolphe Qubtelet. 

M. Quetelet is Director of the Eoyal Observa* 
tory at Brussels, and a voluminous writer on 
many topics of physical science. He has of late 
years directed his attention to matters con- 
nected with the principles of morals, with a view 
to ascertaining their bearing upon questions of 
social philosophy. His treatise *'Sur THomme 

• De Socntiicbe School, toI. h p« 281. 
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et le d^veloppcment de ses faculty, ou Essai 
de Phydque Sodalo/' 1836, is written with this 



The author has entered into some praetical 
details under the title of '* Sur la Statistique 
Morale,'* in illustration of several of the principles 
contained in his work on Man. These details 
have come hefore the '' Acad<Smie Boyale'' of 
Brussels, and were published in the volume of their 
Transactions for I&IS. As the subject of which 
the author hero treats lies beyond our sphere of 
inquiry, we shall merely refer the reader to the 
statements contained in the volume just men- 
tioned. They will be found to be curious and 
interesting. 

In M. Quetelet's recent publication, '' Du Sys- 
t&me Social et des Lois qui le r^gissent,'' Paris, 
1848, the moral and intellectual powers of man 
are considered in relation to his social and poli- 
tical condition; not in a metaphysical point of 
view, or in their relations to pure abstract ideas or 
principles. The most interesting portion of the 
volume to the metaphysician, is the third diapter 
of the third book, which treats of the development 
of the intellectual fiiculties. The author has here 
started an important question, not as to the opera- 
tions or powers of the mind, abstractly considered, 
but as to their practical development in particular 
sciences and arts, and at particular periods of life. 
He gives us several examples of remarkable 
precodousncss of intellect, both in science and in 
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art; but those arc evidently only exceptions to 
the general rule. The author has taken only one 
view of this question ; we shall take the liberty of 
laying another before him, of some importanoe, 
as to the practical education or improvement of 
man ; and curious in itself, as connected with those 
general laws which govern the mental economy. 
The comprehensive and important faculties of the 
mind» such as reasoning, judging, &c., are, in all 
men, of slow growth^ compared with some other 
of our faculties. An individual examination of 
the most distinguished men of all nations, who 
have directed their concentrated attention to 
branches of knowledge in which solid and profound 
judgment is required, would show this statistical 
result, that the average age at which literary men 
have executed such intellectual works as form now 
the foundation of their respectivereputations,wo\ild 
be found to be froisi forty •five to forty^seven years. 
I ground this calculation on all writers who treat 
philosophically of human nature ; those, in fact, 
who discuss metaphysics, morals, divinity, politics 
(theoretically), history, and philosophical history. 
There are two intellectual pursuits exempted from 
this calculation ; namely, mathematics and poetry. 
The history of literature, in all ages and countries, 
furnishes us with instances of able mathematicians 
and poets at a comparatively very early age. The 
reason for this is, I apprehend, that the higher fa- 
culties of judgment and reasoning are but partially 
called- into requisition in these pursuits. But 
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whatever may be the cause, the facts will be found* 
as hero stated. Scarcely any man ever gained 
reputation as a metaphysical, moral, thcolog:icaI, 
political, or historical writer, until he had past 
what is called the meridian of life ; and this de- 
monstrates the position, that the mind, in all its 
loftier and mora important developments, is of 
comparatively slow growth.* 

n. GiBOK. 

The author, a Professor at the University of 
Li^;o, has published '* Fragmcns Philosophiques,'" 
1836 ; and '* Cours de Philosophic,'* 18 12. 

M. Oibon is opposed to the views of the sen- 
sational school of philosophy, on account of its 
logical imperfections, and also for its pernicious 
influence on the minds and morals of youth. His 
system is a rational spiritualism. There are three 
striking developments, or characteristical concep- 
tions in the mind of man ; ontological, pyscholo- 
gtcalt and logical. Every thing appertaining to 
human knowledge may be arranged under one or 
other of these general divisions. 

yiL Oibon maintains, and the point is often 
directly and indirectly presented to our notice in 



* * La m6 n o i r e w d^eloppe plus tftt que rimagniatioii, ^ ne fnt 
ifut t quw lwif e ea qvelqae torto kt iUmmtB acquit par la m^moire^ponr 
ewk^tidmut ou dct eoueeptaona loentiSquM ou dea images que la litl^rar 
tuve ci lea arts lavcnt mettn 1^ profit. La raiton exige ua tempt plat 
loagpow aiiinr4 tamalwil^.'* (Dn SjrtthM Soeial, p. 131.) 
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his various speculations, that many of the most 
distinguished of modern metaphysicians have fallen 
into a grievous error, by constituting Ih^ origin n^f 
our knotoledge a primary and fundamental prin- 
ciple in their respective systems. Locke, Con- 
dillac, and several others, have followed this er« 
roneous course. In our author's conception, the 
origin of knowledge is not so important to ascer- 
tain as its nature^ and the precise intellectual 
clutractcrs which mark its development.* 

NiCOLAI JOSEPU DE CoCK. 

The '^Ethico) scu Philosophitc Moralis Ele« 
menta,'' 1837, is a production from the '* Ecole 
Thcologique '' of Louvain. All human laws must 
rest upon Deity ; and must be guided in their for- 
mation and application by the doctrines and de- 
clarations of Scripture. The metaphysical positions 
laid down in this work will be found under the 
head of '< Frsslectiones,'' from the first to the 
eleventh page. 

O. C. Ubaohs. 

President TJbaghs, of the University of Louvain, 
is a man of great erudition and considerable mental 
ability. His chief works on Mental Science are, 
•* Precis de Psychologic,'* and " Precis de Logique 
El^mentaire,'' 1838. These are both valuable 
publications, and enjoy great popularity throughout 
most of the Collegiate establishments in Belgium. 

* Fragmeiu, p. 80. 
II 2 6 
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The author belongs to the Uigh Chureh party, 
and his philosophy is based upon that of the 
** Ecole Thdologique" of France. In his psycho- 
logieal illustrations, however, he seems to have 
taken Gondillae and several other French authors 
of the same school for his guide ; as we find that 
the nature and operation of the various faculties of 
the mind are attempted to be explained in accor- 
dance with the general views entertained by these 
writers on the subject. 

There are many very excellent observations on 
the nature of philosophy generally, in tlie introduc- 
tion to his ** Logique." He shows the grand pur- 
poses for which it should be cultivated; and in what 
manner, and to what degree, it should 1)e placed 
under the control of theologicaltruth and sentiment. 
As we have just stated, the author belongs to the 
school of philosophical theology ; but he is not by 
any means a servile follower of the leading spirits 
who are zealous members of it, relative to subjects 
connected with the science of mind. There is a 
lofty tone of independence in all the President's 
speculations ; and a total absence of every thing 
approaching to narrow views or bigoted intoler- 
ance. All his disquisitions are characterised by a 
truly philosophic spirit, and a desire to obtain the 
favourable judgment of his reader only through 
the medium of truth itself. 

M. Becart. ' 

Professor B6cciirt is the author of a small work 

\ 

' ' ! 
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entitled, ** Exposes des Facultcs, des Lois» et des 
Operations do TAnie/' 1838. The design of this 
publication is, to facilitate the mental studies of 
young men at the Universities, and it is very 
liappily and judiciously arranged for the puqK>sc. 
More than one half of the work is occupied by a 
formal dissertation on Logic. 

According to Professor Bdcart, the human mind 
possesses three distinct powers or divisions; to 
hiow, to toillf and to/eel. 1st, In reference to the 
faculty of knowing, there can be no knowledge 
without a real object^ nor any inward or imaginary 
thought or conception, without a real subject. 
Every thing intellectual must, therefore, rest upon 
sulyective and objective reality. 2nd, The faculty 
of the will renders that objective^ which was pre- 
viously subjectice. 3rd, Feeling involves conscious* 
ness, or the state of the soul. When the mind per- 
ceives individual and passing things, it is through 
the instrumentality of the senses, constituting 
that which we term settaibility. When the mind 
perceives divine and immutable things, the act is 
ascribed to reason, or superior sense. We must 
join to these two mental powers, that odntelliffefice 
or understanding, whose oflice it is, to render 
matters clear and definite for the sfull and free 
exercise of the judgment. 

There are two faculties involved in the will ; the 
one superior or rational ; and the other inferior or 
sensual. 

The following table gives us a general view of 
H. B(icart's system. 

2g2 
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n. Ahreks. 



M. Alircns is a well known Bclg;iau philosopher, 
and his " Cours dc Philosophie/* 1838, is a highly 
respectable exposition of the leading phenomena of 
mind. 

The first volume is devoted to psyehological 
speculations, which are preceded by a short sketch 
of the history of philosophy from the earliest date 
to the appearance of the principal German systems. 
In the second Lecture we have a discussion on na- 
ture in general, and of the difTerent orders of ani- 
mated existence. Man is an especial object of at- 
tention. To obtain any thing like a correct know- 
ledge of him, we must examine him in his unity of 
being ; in his bodily as well as mental capacity. 
We must ascertain the physical condition of his 
existence, before we are in a position to distinguish 
the faculties and laws of his mind. 

The first volume of M. Alirens* work is entirely 
devoted to an examination of the faculties of tho 
soul in conjunction with the physical frame. Ilis 
book is interesting ; and many acute and original 
observations are made in the course of his inquiry. 
In the second volume he takes a higher ground, 
and discusser the nature of mind and being ge- 
nerally. The three fundamental faculties of the 
mind are thought, sentiment, and will or volition. 
In the last two lectures he passes from psychology 
to ontology ; and treats of the Deity,Hispersonality, 
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providcnoci good oiid evil. Divine justice, and of 
tlie personal and social happiness of man. 



J. Peemans. 

Professor Peemans belongs to the University of 
Louvain, and displays in his ** Introductio ad Phi- 
losopliiam/' 1840, an accurate and extensive ac- 
quaintance with the philosophy of mind. The 
treatise, though small, contains many original o1>- 
sen^ations, and the arrangement of it is well fitted 
to guide the student in his course of inquiry. Tlie 
principles of mental science expounded in the " In- 
troductio,'' are those which the Catholic clergy 
maintain; namely, that human reason is not of 
itself sufficient to lead us to sound knowledge ; hut 
tliat a theological guide is requisite, who derives 
his infonnation from such subjects as the high and 
A priori conceptions of the mind suggest ; and 
which subjects are the most important for man to 
know.* In that part of the work where the au- 
thor shows the connection between natural science 
and theology, this position is laid down at con- 
siderable lengthy and supported by many refer- 
ences to illustrious names in the annals of specu- 
lation. 



* ** Ratio, ttricte loqueDdo, Bon suiBcit ad eogoscencla, explciuUu|iic 
cuBCU kgis naturalii ofHcia. El rcrclatio absolute ncccssaria est ail 
eognoiceiida plurima quorum notitia magui nostra interest, ct que ad 
compldum religionem ctiam naturaleu pertinent.'^— (Introduetio, 
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Professor Pecmans is also tho author, in oon* 
j auction with J. dc Decker, of a work on Logic, 
entitled ** Institutiones Logical/' 1812. This is a 
formal treatise for the use of students at tho Uni- 
versity; but contains few remarks or observa- 
tions on the philosophy of the science of general 
reasoning. 

M. Altmeyek. 

The work of this Belgian metaphysician, ** Cours 
do Pliilosophie do Tllistoire," 1810, is founded 
upon a modified rationalism, and displays an inti- 
mate knowledge of the various speculative systems 
in Europe M'hich are now subjects of philosophic 
interest. His treatise is elementary and useful ; 
and it has secured the good opinion of many of his 
learned contemporaries. 

SOCIETE LiTTERAIRE DE L'UnIVERSITE 

Catuolique. 

In the Memoirs of this Society, which have 
been published in several volumes since the year 
1810, the metaphysical student will find many 
excellent papers, on various branches of the 
science of mind. They are all written with great 
care, and by philosophers of first-rate knowledge 
and talent. In the volumes up to 1844, the follow- 
ing interesting Essays will be found. ** Des Con- 
sdquences Morales du Panth^isme,'' by Professor 
XJbaghs; "Lc Pantheisme, ou Point de Vue du 
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Sentiment/' by M. Lcmairc ; ** Thdoric de la Crea- 
tion, ou Doctrine de la Philosophie Chrdtienne sur 
Dieu et sur ses rapports avec le Monde, eompardc 
aux prindpes du Kationalismo Modemc/' by Pro- 
fessor Tits ; '' Examen de la Th6orie Philosopliique 
de M. rAbb6 Rosmini, sur TOrigine des Iddes/' by 
M. Labis. 



N. J. SCUWAUTZ. 

M. Schwartz is a German, but a Doctor of phi* 
losophy and Professor of History of the University 
of liege. He is the author at ** Manuel de THis- 
toire de la Philosophie Ancienne/' 1812, a work of 
great merit and usefulness. The History is pre- 
ceded by a clear and concisely written Introduction, 
which displays a consummate knowledge of specula- 
tive systems, both ancient and modem, and a great 
aptness of generalizing or grouping together de- 
tached or isolated facts under some theoretical 
rules or forms. These qualities of the author^s 
mind render his remarks and statements valuable 
to general readers, and particularly to young 
students during their Academical education. 

Ho divides the Ancient systems of speculation 
into throe periods : the first commences with the 
Ionian philosophers, and terminates with Diony- 
siodorus of Chios ; the second, from Socrates to the 
New Academy; and the third, from the Oreco- 
Boman to the time of Julian. This iHistorical 
Sketch is interspersed with many valuable disserta- 
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tions, charactcrisod by sound judgment and cri- 
tical acutcncss. 



William Tiberohiek. 

The ** Essai Thdoriquo et Ilistoriquo sur la GkS- 
n6ration dcs Connaissances IlumaineSi** 1844| is 
the production of a very young gentlemani a stu- 
dent at the University of Brussels. Tlie publica- 
tion reflects the highest credit on thephilosopliical 
talents of the author. 

The treatise is preceded by a copious and well 
written Introduction ; and the author divides his 
matter into two portions ; the theoretical, and the 
historical. We shall confine the few observations 
wliich we can devote to the subject, to the first of 
these divisions. 

All philosophy is occupied with two inquiries : 
one, which relates to man liimself ; and the other, to 
those objects which are external to him ; or, accord- 
ing to recent and fashionable phraseology, to the 
nioi and the non^nai. The pliilosophy of man is 
psychology ; the philosophy of external objects is 
ontology. 

The philosophical questions relative to man, 
centre in the origin, nature, and promulgation of 
his knowledge or ideas. There have in all ages 
been divers theories to solve the problems arising 
out Qf these subjects ; but still the facts of human 
existence remain always the same; they arc 
unchangeable, perpetual, abiding, rqgular. It is 
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only the speculative creations of man respecting 
themy nrliich manifest the contrary attributes. 

If man have the power of recognising the 
existence of things in themselves, the origin of 
knowledge is then in bin^eif. Various speculative 
systems which we have often alluded to, take their 
rise from this point of inquiry. These must, in 
some measure, be familiar to all metaphysical 
readers. We shall not, therefore, make here any 
further reference to them; but merely observe 
that all knowledge presupposes three things: a 
being who knows, an object known, and the ex- 
istence of a certain relation subsisting between the 
mind and the object. This relation is not, how- 
ever, strictly conformable to the nature of things. 
Knowledge is not truth. Knowledge is a subjec- 
tive or mental conception, a thing relative to the 
mind itself; truth, on the contrary, is an absolute 
and independent reality. The source of truth is in 
Deity; knowledge belongs to man. Knowledge 
becomes truth from the moment it recognises this 
absolute reality. Again, truth is not certainty. 
The former can exist in itself, apart from the mind 
of man. Truth is transformed into certainty when 
it embraces a proper pliilosophical tnetliod. This 
forms the bond or link between truth and know- 
ledge. 

M. IHberghien proceeds then to show the nature 
and importance of certainty and method. Cer- 
tainty rests on two points ; the subjectiye, or the 
human consciousness ; and the objective, or abso- 
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lute of being. God and consciousness ; these ai^o 
the two pillars of all truth and knowledge. Method 
is an essential condition of the principle of cer* 
tainty; and is that path which the mind fol- 
loAVs in the search and communication of know* 
ledge. 

The principles of certainty are examined and 
discussed at considerable length ; and he points 
out, with great acutcness and discrimination! the 
various degrees in which they are developed in re- 
ference to man, God, and external nature. 

The author enters into an examination of the 
knowledge we iK)ssess of consciousness; of the 
divers modes in which it unfolds itself, — ^as in 
thought, desire, will, passion. Then we arrive at 
the faculties of the mind. We obtain here a view 
of man simply as an intellectual creation. Wo 
possess two parallel faculties, each characterised 
by its own categories ; thought and sentiment. Tlio 
first analyses, distinguishes, combines, and reasons 
on matters which we find in the consciousness. 
The second faculty assimilates itself to things in 
their aggregation or totality. Both faculties arc 
in strict harmony with the organic construction of 
every thing we see around us. 

The faculty of thought comprehends individual 
or sensible knowledge ; abstract or reflected know- 
ledge ; and a knowledge of the rational or absolute. 
On all these topics the author shows great judg- 
ment and critical discernment. 

The reader must bear in mind that the author s 
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theory of tho origin of human knowledge is to 
be eonsiderod rektive to moral, politieal, and re- 
ligious principles. When he comes, therefore, to 
make a practical use of his theoretical views in 
these important branches of inquiry, he considers 
certain abstract systems in their actual effects upon 
tho general condition of humanity. 

The following tabular statement furnishes us with 
a bird's-eye view of the system of M. Tiberghien. 

{Pure or exclusive Sensualism. 
Sensualism modified by Reilec- 
tion. 

^Ueflection, with a tendency to 
Sensualism. 

Pure or exclusive Ilcflcction. 

Reflection, with a tendency to 
^ nationalism. 

fBationalism, with a tendency 
to Beflection. 

3. Bbasok *| Pure or exclusive nationalism. 

I Rationalism, in harmony with 
l^ other systems. 

The consequences which result to morals, poli- 
tics, and religion, from the predominance of any of 
these systcmis just classified, may be stated in the 
following table. 



2. RSFLBCnON...^ 
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CONSEQUEKCES 1 Eocll trUO 

OF Sensualism, j Principlo of 



Consequences^ Abstract or 
OP Systems of V voluntary 
Eeflection. J Principles of 



'IfaraU : Egotism 
or Enjoyment. 

Politics: Interest 
or blind force. 

Religion : Athe- 
ism. 

^Morals : Abstract 
formulas, 
pprounded on 
mdividual in- 
terpretations. 

Politics : Social 
contract ; per- 
sonal liberty; 
exclusive 



Consequences *^ Absolute and 
OF Exclusive > exclusive , 
Rationalism. J Principles of 



Beligion : lleism ; 
an external 
Creative intel- 
ligence. 

^Morals: Identity 
of objects inthe 
absolute order 
of things. 

Politics : Iden- 
tity of man in 
society; abso- 
lute coumiuni- 
ty or equality. 

Beligion : Pan- 
theism; iden- 
tification of 
God with the 
world. 
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GOK8EQUENCE8 ^ 

OP Rational- 
ism IK Harmo- 
nious Action 
with other 
Systems. 



Absolute 

Organic or 

Syntlictic 

Principles of 



^Jforals : Order, 
divine and ab- 
solute; the law 
of personal ac- 
tivity. 

Politics : Social 
Organism, 
reared on the 
basis of ration- 
al equality and 
liberty. 

Beligion : Theism. 
God superior * 
and indepen- 
dent of the 
world by vir- 
tue of Ilis es- 
sence. 



Tlio author illustrates all these fundamental 
positions, in the second part >of his work, which 
embraces a historical narration of the speculative 
opinions of mankind, from the earliest times to 
the present day ; and the practical effects which 
these have respectively exercised over the moral, 
political, and religious condition of mankind, as far 
as history and observation can verify them. 

P. De Decker. 

This author, a Member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of Belgium, has directed his attention to the 
Statistics of Morals ; .and a paper of his will be 
found in the volume published by the *' Academic 
Boyale" of Brussels, for 1818. He examines the 
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statements and principles bid down by M. Que- 
tclet, and makes many excellent observations u^ion 
them. 



The following publications of Belgian meta- 
physical authors may be consulted with some 
degree of interest. Our limits prevent any special 
notice of their contents. 

Euo. Deswert. — " Dissertatio de Ileraclide 
Pontico/* Lovaniensis, 1830. 

Ab. Fred. Verburgh. — " Specimen Literarium 
Inauguralo de Carneade Romam Legato/* Amste- 
lodamensis, 1827. 

C. II. TniEBouT. — " De Sapientis Ilumanitate/' 
1825. 

Jos. Paquet. — " Specimen Inauguralo Philoso- 
phicum de Actionum Liberarum, &c.** Louvain, 
1827. 

" E16ments de Logique, ou Principes Propros h 
former la Raison, avant do Tappliquer h TEtude 
dcs Hautes Sciences," 1817, by a Clergyman. 
This is a useful and sensil)le work ; and the reader 
will find several sections in the third part worthy 
of his attention. 

*^ Remontrances aux Rcprdsentants du Oenro 
Humain, sur TAutoritiS du Sens Commim/' par 
un Cosmopolite, Courtrai, 1820. This is a small 
work, written in the foion of dialogue, in which 
questions of the gravest nature are fredy and 
sensibly discussed. 
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Francois Bouvibr. — " Le Fanth^isme/' Mons, 
1830. 

C. Crommelinck. — " Dissertation Mcdioo-Psy- 
cholog^que,'* Bruges, 1840. 

<< Be la CiTilization au 19mo Si5cle/* Toumay, 
1816. 

E. Takdel — ** Cours de Logique, h Tusage do 
rEnscignement XJniversitairc," Li<Sge, 1841.* 

Char. Joseph Breton. — ** De rOrigine des 
Iddeb ou da Principe G6n6rateur de la Connais- 
sance Humaine,'* Louvain, 1842. This is a brief 
though useful sketch of the subject it attempts to 
discuss. It is based on the peculiar metaphysics 
of the University. 

M. F. Neve. — ** Etudes sur les Hynmes du Big- 
Veda," Louvain, 1842. There is some important 
information on the philosophy of India in this 
small work« 



* See Note J. at the end of tbia Volnne. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



METAPHYSICAL WRITERS OF SPAIN, HUNGARY, 
POLAND, SWEDEN, DENMARK, AND RUSSIA. 

We have but a meagre account to present to our 
readers, both of the past and present state of men- 
tal science in these several parts of Europe. Still, 
however, its prospects on the whole are cheering. 
Year by year a decided progress is made in favour 
of unfettered discussion. The philosophical lite- 
rature of England, France, and particularly Ger- 
many, is becoming more and more cultivated in 
the remote and less enlightened parts of the 
Continent. The prejudices of the learned, the 
jealousies of the Cliurch, and the apprehensions of 
rulers, are gradually subsiding; and the day is 
perhaps not far distant, when a full and free 
interchange of philosophic thought will be'estil- 
blished throughout all the civilized nations of the 
world. 

Jl 2h 
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Spain. 



We have given brief notices of the metaphysical 
writers of Spain up to the termination of the last 
century. From that period to the present we 
have Uttle of original importance to communi- 
cate. In the early part of the present century 
the country was unliappily involved in foreign and 
dvil wars ; and its domestic history to the present 
moment still continues unfavourable to the culti* 
vation of literature generally, and philosophical 
discussions in particular. Discouraging, however, 
as Spain appears to the eye of the enthusiastic 
promoter of scientific knowledge, yet even here, 
within the last half century, considerable mental 
illumination has taken place, and improvements 
have been cfTectcd, in the higher branches of edu- 
cation and academical instruction. In most of 
the seats of learning we still, it is true, find the 
general character of mental speculation confined 
to the limits of scholastic doctrines and methodi- 
cal forms ; but these are now undergoing a regu- 
lar process of transformation, and more liberal 
opinions and views are being adopted by the 
clergy and other , enlightened classes of society. 
St. Thomas Aquinas is no longer the Sovereign 
Pontiff of Spain, from whose philosophical deci- 
sions there is no appeal* Students in the Spanish 
Universities now go through a regular course of 
metaphysical study, embracing a period of a couple 
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of ycarst and arc expected to be no mean pro* 
ficients in the theories and systems propounded in 
foreign coimtries. 

There have been several elementary works on 
the human mind published in Spain since the 
commencement of the present century ; but they 
are not entitled to any specific notice. The same 
remarks may be applied to treatises on Log;ic. Of 
late years we iiave a little treatise, entitled " De 
la Inteligenda y de la Fe/' wliich contains many 
theoretical observations on mind, and the prin- 
ciples of belief, out of the common order of acade- 
mical works on the same subjects. The principles 
of natural theology have been philosophically and 
ably handled by Alejandro Tassoni, in his work, 
" La Religion Dcmonstrada y Defendida," 1847. 
D. Teodoro de Almeida has just published his 
'< Elemcntos de Filosofia," 1817, and his " Ele- 
mentos de Logica,'' both for the especial instruction 
of the young. These publications reflect great 
credit on the liberality and intelligence of their 
respective authors. 

Many French systems of philosophical specula- 
tion have been translated within these few years 
into the Spanish language. We may enumerate, 
among several others, the philosophical works of 
VoltaLre, Cabanis, Gondillac, Condorcet, Batteuz ; 
and, what may appear something strange, even 
the atheistical and material doctrines of D*Hol- 
bach. The opinions of Bescaiites and Leibnitz are 
to be met with in many academies of public in- 
struction. 

2h2 
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Hungary. 

Besides Hungary Proper, we embraee in our 
remarks Boliemia, Moravia, and Galicia. Within 
these twenty*fivc years eonsiderable progress has 
been made in philosophical pursuits in these coun- 
tries, not only in places of Academical instruction, 
but among the more intelligent and wealthy por- 
tion of the inhabitants. The progress of civiliza- 
tion has been comparatively slow in all these 
sections of the European continent. Hungary 
itself has been little more than a century and a 
half freed from the dominion of the Turks. But 
even within the last ten years philosophy has 
made rapid progress within her territory. One of 
the chief retarding influences has been the general 
attempt to revive her ancient language. This has 
checked, in some degree, the cultivation of the 
German, which had taken a deep root in Hungary, 
and which necessarily carried with it much of the 
specuhitive knowledge peculiar to the people of 
Germany. 

There are at present several philosophical insti- 
tutions in Hungary, which were, up to the time 
when the recent disturbances overtook the country, 
in a very prosperous condition. There are four- 
teen Academies, with a full body of Professors in 
every department of literature and science. There 
are three institutions expressly for the cultivation 
of philosophical knowledge. Pesth is the chief 
. seat of learning, though Ofen is the capital of the 
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kingdom. There ore also too Aeademical institu* 
iions; one at Presburg, and the other at Iler- 
mannstadt, where philosophy is regularly eulti- 
vatcd by a system of publie leetur^ delivered 
every year. 

In Bohemia, speculative science is cultivated to 
some extent. There is a University at Prague, the 
capital, where Professors are appointed to teach phi- 
losophy. There is a similar institution at BrOn, the 
capital of Moravia. Lemberg, in Galicia, has also 
a thriving University, and speculative studies have 
been cherished here with great zeal and care. 
Generally speaking, the German systems of me- 
taphysics are much better and more extensively 
known in these respective countries, than the 
French. In most of the academies, however, the 
leading* theories of the latter are familiarly known 
among the tutors and professors. 

Paul Joseph Schaffarik, a Doctor of Philo- 
sophy at Prague, wrote several works on mental - 
science. 

Poland. 

We liave little to say of the philosophy of Poland. 
Before her dismemberment there were several Aca* 
domical institutions, where the ordinary routine of 
mental science was taught; but now, deprived of 
nationality, her literary inhabitants are driven 
into exile to exercise their talents. The Univer- 
sity of Warsaw, when closed in 1831, contained a 
library of 150,000 volumes of books, which were 
transferred to St. Petersburgh, and all specu- 
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lative studies were checked in the Polish capital. 
We may mention here that Joseph C. Szanianski, a 
native of East Galicia, studied Hegcrs philosophy 
with great diligence and success, and transplanted 
it into Poland soon after it was known in Grer- 
many. The following are three of the treatises of 
Szanianski: — *'Was ist Philosophic ?'' Warschau, 
1802 ; ** Ueber die vorziiglichsten moralischen Sys- 
temodes Alterthums," Warschau, 1803 ; " Ueber- 
blick der Philosophic seit den Zeiten ihres Ver- 
falls l)ei den Griechcn und Rdmcm bis ziun 
Wiederaufleben der Wissenchaftcn," Warschau, 
1804. 



SW£D£N. 

We arc in possession of a fuller and more cor- 
rect account of the history of philosophy in Sweden, 
than of any other of the northern States of the 
European Continent. She has for more than two 
centuries had distinguished professors in her Uni* 
Tcrsities, who have cultivated the science of mind, 
and endeavoured to popularise it, with great zeal 
and some success. 

In the sixteenth century there were several 
metaphysical writers of distinction in Sweden, 
who illustrated the general tenets of the scholastic 
philosophy. Fred. Aug. Frankonius was a mys- 
tical writer ; and in his book he blended the prin- 
ciples of mind with theological speculations in 
such a singular manner, that his treatise has 
always been considered by the Swedish literati as 
a very strange and fantastical production. Several 

^ I 
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other writers of the same kind followed in the 
wake of Frankonius. Georg, Stjemhjelm was oi^e 
of these. He taught that all things were derived 
from water, air, and fire. Joh. Buraens, in 1568, 
illustrated the doetrincs of Zoroaster at great 
length. 

In 1570 we have Olaus Nicolai Nerieius, who 
illustrated the doctrines of Ramus. Johan Skytte 
gave lectures, and afterwards published them, on 
the metaphysics of Aristotle. He flourished in 
1577. I^untius Paulinus Gothus was a professor 
of theology, and a Bisliop ; and is represented as a 
man of vast erudition and great talents. He com- 
mcntcd on the metaphysics and logic of Ramus, 
and his works were published in 1578. J. M. 
Frougdonius wrote, in 1588, several works on the 
fundamental principles of morality. About the 
same date J. Budbeckius wrote a treatise on Logic, 
in which the general doctrines of metaphysics are 
concisely stated. Jonas Magni discussed the prin* 
ciples of mind and ethics in 1583 ; and Johannes 
Canuti Lemcus considered these in relation with 
the leading points of theology, in 1503. In the 
same year the "Philosophical Conversations** of 
Joh. Frankcnius made their appearance at Upsala, 
at the University of which he was a Professor. 

In the seventeenth century Sweden partook of 
the impetus which was communicated to philosophy 
in various other countries of Europe. Speculative 
pursuits were vigorously prosecuted within her do- 
minions, on every branch of knowledge immediately 
connected with human nature. Mind, ethics, civil 
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law, and tlio principles of theology, engrossed 
nearly all the active^ and intelligent men of the 
day. We have two works on theoretical morality 
from M. Oyllenstolpe, in 1G09 ; and several others 
on the same subject, in conjunction with some me- 
taphysical dissertations and discussions on Aris- 
totle's works, from the pen of Alex. Kcmpe, in 
1623. In 1G29 Joh. Chesneiopherus flourished 
as a logician. A mystical writer, Sigfrid Aronus 
Forsius, excited considerable attention from his 
works, published in 1621. Petr. Aurivillius wrote 
on the Logic of Aristotle, and was also the author 
of a treatise, termed ** Elementa PhilosophisB,'" 
1636, in wliich are many able dissertations on im« 
portant subjects. S. N. Enander, 1610, was also 
popular at tlus time as a philosopliical lecturer on 
Logic and other kindred topics of pliilosophy. 
Kunnuga Styrilse was contemporary with him, 
and published a work, in folio, at Stockholm, 
1610, on the foundations of natural and revealed 
religion. He was the author of several other 
treatises. J. Boethius, 1641, was a Professor of 
Metaphysics and Logic, and acquired great repu- 
tation in his day ; as well as 01. Laurseus, H. L. 
Javelin, and Oezelius, who were all writers on 
subjects connected with mental philosophy, and 
who filled important offices of general instruction 
at the same period. 

The most distinguished metaphysician about the 
middle of the seventeenth century was And. Thu- 
* ronius. His ** Metaphysica," appeared in 1662, 
and excited much attention throughout Sweden. . 
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Its principles were, however, severely attacked, 
in some fugitive pieces, by two or three learned 
men in the University of Upsala. J. Flashsenius, 
1G67, was also a philosopher of reputation at the 
same time. We have two works on philosophy 
from his pen. About 1G70, George Olavi lectured 
on the mystical views of Plotinus, and collected 
crowds of students around him. The following 
writers on the abstract principles of morals, 
flourished about this period : — J. Billovius, 1660 ; 
J. Enhergh, 1675 ; P. E. Liungh, 1676 ; A. Iterus, 
1680 ; A. Wanochius, 1680 ; and Isaac Axelius, 
' 1682. A little after tliis, G. Sjobergh published an 
abridgment of the metaphysical works of Thu* 
renins ; and P. Rathe distinguished himself in his 
discussions on the principles of Logic, Ontology, 
and Ethics, 1721. 

The philosophy of Descartes was early introduced 
into Sweden, and excited great interest and no 
small share of controversy. On the whole, how- 
ever, it was very favourably received. And. Ryde- 
lius, 1680, was a strenuous advocate for the new 
system. He was a Professor of Metaphysics, and 
a man of splendid talents and vast erudition. 
His works are, ** Nodiga och valmenta paminnelser 
emot den s& Kallade Apokatastasin ton panton, 
heller alia forddmdas Sudtheliga aterstallning i 
sitt forlorade salighetsstand,'' 1728 ; <' Epistola de 
Anima Brutorum;*' *' Sententia Philosophise 
Pundamentalis ;" and ** CSompendium Logices.'* 

M. G. Block was also an able and zealous advo- 
cate for Descartes. His writings on the subject 
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bear tho date of 1708. Joh. Bilberg who was a 
Professor of Theology, entered enthusiastically into 
the Cartesian system, and published ** Disserta- 
tions " on the subject ; a treatise on ** The Ex- 
istence of the Deity,'' 1688 ; and another learned 
work on the ^* Nature of the Human Soul/' At 
the same time Andreas Petrseus, also a theological 
professor, supported the general maxims of Des- 
cartes' theory. 

The ' speculations of Wolff opened out a wide 
field for philosopliical discussion in Sweden. In 
the first half of the eighteenth century, writers on 
metaphysics became very numerous. N. Walla- ' 
rius, 1706, was a professor of some note, and an 
author of several works on Metaphysics and Logic. 
P. Brunnmark, 1717, was an eloquent lecturer on 
Moral and Mental Philosophy; J. F. Kryger, 
1720, treated profoundly oh the leading doctrines of 
natural religion; as likewise did Job. Hallman, 
1748, a man of some pliilosophical reputation in 
his day. About the same date, Lallerstedt, J. 
Plenning, P. Holstrom, A. Wahlstrom, S. Sinus, 
Elis. Hyphoff, A. J. Molander, B. Wettcrsten, C. 
Mesterton, O. Bonigk, H. Moller, A. Axelson, 
H. Busser, M. S. Froling, and A. Ekmark, seve- 
rally discussed the .chief principles of Descartes, 
Leibnitz, and Wolff, with a view of illustrating 
ethics, theology, civil law, jurisprudence, and 
logic. The writings of many of these authors are 
very voluminous. In 1756, P. Forsakal published 
his **Dubia de Principiis Philosophite,'' which ex- 
cited some attention and controversy at the time. 
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Locke's works became pretty generally known 
about the middle of this century. M. Van Stro- 
kirch discussed logic and ethics, on the English 
philosopher's system. His chief work on the for- 
mer branch of knowledge is, *' Logica, cller Stut- 
konsten, som bestar uti sanningens uppletande ; 
sommanhemtad af &tskilligc Auctorcr, som i thetta 
studio varit namnkundige, och p& thet tydeligaaste 
forestalld, med Swensk uttolkning ofver alia defi- 
nitioncr/' Stockholm^ 1721. 

A. Schonberg also wrote his '* Inledning till den 
naturliga lagen och sodolaran/' Stockholm, 1759. 

E. O. Runeberg illustrated at great length 
Locke's doctrines of Sensation and Reflection. 
J. Faxe wrote also ** Ethical Dialogues," in the 
spirit of the English system. P. Kolmark con- 
structed a speculative system on the principles of 
Wolff and Locke. The best account of the latter 
philosopher's '' Essay on the Human Understand* 
ing " which is to be found in Sweden, is from the 
pen of C. G. Leopold, the author of *' Ideer till en 
popular philosophie dfver Gud och ododligheten, 
samt om Religionsfriheten och Fomuftsfnhet." 
Stockholm, 1803. 

We must now notice one of the most eminent of 
all the Swedish philosophers, and the only one, in 
fact, whose reputation has extended far beyond 
the limits of his own country. This is the mysti- 
cal Emanuel Swedenborg, whose opinions, both 
on matters of philosophy and religion, are known 
to a considerable extent in England, as well as in 
other countries. He was bom in 1688, and studied 
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at the University of Upsal, where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his philosophical knowledge 
and general academical attainments. After filling 
some public stations of trust and importance in 
Sweden, his mind received a sudden impulse and 
direction. He conceived he had a direct and 
special intimation from heaven ; and under this 
impression, which he retained till his death, all his 
philosophical notions and doctrines were concocted. 

The mental philosophy of Swedenborg can 
scarcely be . considered apart from his theology. 
It is only indistinct glimpses we can obtain of the 
former. It may readily be surmised, that a man 
who conceived himself living and thinking under 
the direct influence of heavenly illumination, was 
not placed m the position of ordinary philosophers, 
in treating of the nature and springs of human 
knowledge. Every thing would be viewed by him 
through another medium. Hence it is; that all 
his statements and observations receive a marked 
colouring from tliis monomaniacal notion ; and 
when. his disquisitions become altogether of a 
speculative character, we recognise at bncc the 
radical error which pervades them. 

Swedenborg was an acute and faithful observer 
of nature, and cultivated physical science i;vith 
great industry and success. The peculiarity of 
his views becomes developed in his mode of ar- 
ranging or of systeiAatizing facts. Mechani- 
cal science was a favourite pursuit with him; 
and there are many curious and interesting specu- 
lations in some^of his works, on matters appertain- 
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ing to the atomic theory. Nature is here to be 
studied through the means of fonM, which cliarac- 
terise all her movements in this direction, and 
the ultimate form of all material objects is the 
angular. His researches into the *' Animal King- 
dom" are upon a grand and comprehensive scale. 
Every thing possessing life and activity comes 
under the circular farm^ and man is considered 
the perfect representation of animal existence. 
What relates to the mind or spirit in conjunction 
with its material tenement, puts on the spiral 
fortn^ as indicative of its ethereal or spiritual 
essence. 

In the third chapter of the author's *'£co- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom/' we find his opinions 
on the Soul. We cannot obtain a knowledge of it 
through the medium of the senses ; but we may 
reason from the material to the spiritual, by adopt- 
ing the doctrine of degrees^ which, Swedenborg 
says, is *'to enable us to follow in the steps of 
nature; since to attempt without it to approach 
and visit her in her sublime abode, would be to 
attempt to climb to heaven by the Tower of Babel ; 
for the highest step must be approached by the 
intermediate.'** This doctrine unfolds those rela- 
tions which subsist amongst all the objects of 
nature, from the perfect and angelic form in 
heaven to the most insignificant object on earth. 
The hypothesis is but a very rude and bungling 
apparatus, and totally inadequate to accomplish 

•• • Economy of the Animal Kbgikim, Chap. III.» Sec 210. * 
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what it undertakes to perform. We fail to dis- 
cover the intellectual from the material by his 
proposed method of philosophising. There is not 
one strikingly pointed illustration of the usefulness 
or aptness of the instrument. 

Our spiritual nature is compounded of many 
degrees. That portion of it connected immediately 
by the external senses is the most humble. The 
mentality inseparable from imagining and deriv- 
ing, IS the animus, and is a rank above that which 
appertains to sensation. The understanding and 
will Imve a superior kind of intellection joined 
with their respective actions; and the highest kind 
of mind is that which bears the fruit of intuitive 
knowledge. The lave of Ood is the animating and 
active principle of every thing belonging to man 
and the universe.* 

Swedenborg has had several followers in his 
own country. The most distinguished of them is 
Mart Sturtzenbecher, who published a work called 
the *' Philosophy of Nature/' which embodies the 
leading views of his master. 

After the establislunent of Kant's system in Ger- 
many, the Swedish metaphysical writers increased 
both in number and in the voluminous nature of 
their productions. P. R. Christiemin was a pro- 
fessor of logic and metaphysics, and felt a lively 
interest in the speculations of Kant. His views 
aze a compound of Locke's principles with those 



* See Um works of Swedenborg, publithcd by tbe Swcdenborgian 
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of the " Critique of Pure Reason." In 1791 the 
author published a work at Upsal, entitled '^Forsok 
till en allvarsam oeh liufvudsaklig Granskning af 
den Kantiska eller nya sSl Kallado Critiska Fhilo- 
sophien oeh det formenta rena fomuftet, i anled- 
ning af Styeken till beframjando af ratta Begropp 
om Philosophien, dess &ndemal oeh narvarande 
tillstand." 

Towards t lie latter part of the eentury, we have 
Bjurbaeek's Dissertations on Kant, and a treatise 
on the Immortality of the Soul and the existenee 
of a Deity. The only work we have seen of the 
author's, is entitled ** Forsdk till en Granskning, 
af Kantiska Grundema, for odolighet oeh en 
Gud," Stockholm, 1798. 

Nicholas Wallcris was an able writer on the 
Mind, and his works are deservedly held in high 
esteem in his own country. The following is a 
list of some of them : ** Systema Metaphysieum," 
Stockholm, 1752, in four volumes ; ** Compendium 
Logicas,'' Stockholm, 1755 ; *' Compendium Meta- 
physices," Stockholm, 1755, 1 vol. ; " Psychologia 
Empirica," Stockholm, 1755, 1 vol. ; ** Psychologia 
Naturalis," Stockholm, 1758, 1 vol. 

J. Gottmark illustrated the connection between 
ndnd and body upon the S^ntian hypothesis ; and 
published his ** Kantiska sakallade Philosophien 
fran dess sjelfgjorda obegriphlighet utveeklad oeh 
updagad," Stockh. 1796; "Tankar om Ordnmg 
oeh S&tt i vara Theologiska Systemer,'' Wester^ 
mas, 1804. 

Magnus Blix wrote, about the same time, his 
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** Philosophiskt Forsok, att utur Meimiskons 
egenshaper utrona &ndamalct, hvartill mcnniskan 
fir skapad samt att utur djurcns cgcus kaper utrona 
ftndamalet for djurcn," Upsala, 1797. 

Dan Bogtliiu8 was well known for his genius and 
learning. He was a diseiple of Locke, and wrote 
several works, five of which bear the following 
titles : — ** TJtkast till Forelasningar i den Naturliga 
Sedel&ran/' 1782; <<Fdrsdk till en Lorobok uti 
Natur Kitten," XJpsal, 1799; "Anvisning till 
Sedelfiran sosom Vctenskap/' XJpsala, 1807; 
<« Orundl&ggning till Metaphysiken fbr Seder af 
Im. Kant," Upsala, 1797. 

C. A. Ehrcnsv&rd was an idealistic writer, and 
obtained some distinction among the learned in 
Sweden. He published ** De fria Konsternas Phi- 
losophic," Stockholm, 1782; '^Stycken till be- 
fran\]andc af ratta Begrepp om Philosopliien, dess 
ftndam&l och narvarande tillstand," Upsala, 1794. 

Th. Thorild was a writer on Esthetical science, 
and J. Lagergtrom composed a work entitled 
** Dissertatio de Causis cur in invidian^ adducta sit 
Metaphysica," 1787. 

The eighteenth century was closed by the nu- 
merous and profound treatises of B. H. Hoijer. 
The following are the titles of some of his philoso- 
phical disquisitions. * ** Afhandlingar : 1. Om An- 
ledningen till den Kritiska Philosophiens Upp- 
komst, ofull&ndad ; 2. Head ar sensus Communis ? 
8. Om ett pragmatiskt f&restallningssatt i histo- 
rien, ofiillandad," Stockh. 1796 ; <' Afhandling om 
den Phflofiophiska Constructionen, iimnad till In* 
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ledning till Fdrelasningar i Philosophion/' Stockli. 
1799 ; *' Do Fundamcntis Cognitionis Empiricos. 
Be Reflexione. De Operationibug Intellectus. 
Aphorismi Logic, transcendent. De Systeuuite^ 
Dissertationes Academic®/* Upsala, 1812. 

The present century ushers in a number of able 
Swedish writers on philosophy. The various sys- 
tems to which Kant's speculations gave birth in 
his own country, became objects of curiosity and 
interest in the Universities of Sweden ; and we' 
find all the chief commentators on his theory, and 
modem German philosophers generally, well known 
among the Swedish literati. 

Samuel Gnibbe distinguished himself in Sweden, 
in the early part of this century, by his philosoplii* 
cal writings. He was Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Upsal. He adopted the specu- 
lations of Schelling, though he did not coincide 
with his subsequent modifications of his principles. 
Orubbe's works are, ** Anmarkningar i anledning 
af Anmarkningama om ratta fSrhallandet mellan 
och Moralitet," Upsala, 1812; «<0m forhallandet 
mellan Religion och Moralitet,'' Upsala, 1812; 
'* Anmarkningar dfirer Philosophiens narvarande 
tillstand,'' Upsala, 1820. 

A. Lidbeck wrote several works of great merit. 
He was partial to the views of Schelling, and made 
an attempt to form a system of Kantian eclecticism. 
His works are, '* Anmarkningar h5rande till Laran 
om Smaken och det Skdna,'* Lund. 1805 ; '' Om 
Medlidande Academisk Afhandling," Lund. 1807 ; 
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** AnmHrkningar, horandc till laran omVardighctj 
Lund. 1808 ; '* Anmurkningar, horando till laran 
om ded Lqjliga/* Lund. 1808; *' Anmarkningar, 
hSrando till det l&ran om Bchag/' Lund. 1808; 
Framstallning af WoliTs, Baumgartcns, Mendel- 
sohns, ocli Sulzcrs, Kants, SchiUerSi och Schcllings 
loror om dot Skiina,*' Lund. 1817. 

A. Beth6n formed an eclectic system out of 
Kant's theory, and applied it to several branches 
of knowledge. J. 6. Buro was a metaphysical 
writer of eminence, and published a work entitled 
** Utkast till Fomuftslaran eller Konsten att 
tanka,'' Stockh- 1812. 

O. L. Hartman treated of philosophy in a scion* 
tific and methodical manner; and among other 
works, published <' Kunskapliira, Ett forsok till 
framstallning af Vctcnskapen om Kunskapernas 
grunder, lynne och vUrdc,'' Abo, 1808, 

Chr. Askelof was the author of " Reflexioner i 
anledning af philosophiens foregifna obegripli- 
ghet," Stockh. 1811 ; and E. 6. Gcyer wrote on 
the nature of truth, and the elementary principles 
of theology. Ho published the two following 
works, ''Om Sann och falsk Upplysning i afseende 
pa Rcligionen," Stockh. 1811 ; •• Om Ilistoricn 
och doss forhallande till Keligion, Saga och My- 
thologie.'*' 

Wo have a treatise from the pen of L. M. En- 
berg, called ** Afhandling om sambandet mellan 
en rott smak och en rfttt Airstiindsodling, samo 
head inflytelse . Smaken, under dctta afseende 
betraktad, han pU samliiillct,'' 1816; and about the 
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samo period Siiderston, who cnilcavourocl to form 
a union ])ctwcon Wolff and Locke, wrote bis 
** Utkast till den naturliga scdolliran (or Ungdom 
och Begynnare af baggc koncn/' 

D. Munk, of Rosenschiild, adopted SchcUing'a 
•views, and was popular among a certain class of 
thinkers in his own country* He published ** Tal 
vid Prestmotet i Lund, I hvilket afseendo don 
Schellingska philosophicn ej ilr (ifverensstiimmando 
med Christendomen,'* Lund. 1815. About the 
same time W. Y. Palmblad obtained some distinc- 
tion for his metaphysical disquisitions, and pul)- 
lished his ** Niigot om den sii Kallade nya philoso. 
phiens syftning,** 1814. 

L. Ilammarskiild wrote a history of Swedish 
philosophy; and we have from his pen, besides 
seVferal other works, " Tviinno afhandlingar om 
det Skiina, eftcr Plotinos, med Inledning ;** " Brcf 
om Plotins phiiosopliiska L!iro])yggnad," Stock- 
holm, 1814. 

C. M. Schocrbing's views were of a pantheistical 
and .material cast, and were but indifferently re- 
ceived in Sweden. P. A. Attcrbiirn is a distin- 
guished writer and philosopher of the present day, 
and has published " Studier till Philosophions 
Ilistoria och System," Upsala, 1835 j " De philo- 
sophiska systememas Ilistoria, af Socher, 5fversatt 
af E. C. Grenander," Upsala, 1820. 

And in addition to Attcrborn, C. J. L. Almquist 
has written a great number of works on mental 
subjects ; and is, in fact, at the head of the philo- 
sophical school of Sweden at the present time. 

2i2 
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DENMARK. 

Denmark and Norway have furnished a ceiiain 
quota to the general philo80phy of human nature. 
The philo80)>her8 of these countries have been 
greatly indebted to the Germans, and in some 
measure to the Swedes. 

During the latter part of the last century, we 
have Bothe Tyge, born in 1731, and died in 1795. 
Ho published *' Philosophies Idcer til Kunds- 
kal om var art/* 1789, Ue was a clergyman, and 
his philosophy is based on theology. After him 
comes Christian Bartholm, who also belonged to 
the Church. Ilis philosophy was rather practical 
than of a speculative cast ; and he aimed at making 
abstract views of mental phenomena instrumental 
in illustrating religious doctrines. His works are, 
" Philosophic for Ulaerde,' 1787 ; " Philosophiske 
Breve over Sjaelens Tilstand efter Legemets,'' 
1790 ; '* Yiisdoms og Lyksaligheds Laere,'' 1794 ; 
'* Philosophisk Undersogelse om de aeldste Fol- 
keslags religiose ogphilosophiske Moninger," 1802 ; 
^'Historiske Efterretninger om mennesket i dots 
vilde og raae Tilstand,** 1803, 4 vols. 

In 1795, Chr« Homemann delivered a series of 
lisctures in the University of Copenhagen on the 
Philosophy of Kant, with great ddat. And about 
the same period Laurids Smiths published his 
** "Eonog til en fuldstaendig Loerebygning om 
Dyrenes Natur og Menneskenos Pligter imod 
Dyrene.*' ' 
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Niels Tresckow has» for more than half a cen- 
tury, been the leading metaphysician of Denmark, 
lie has published a great number of works. In his 
Philosophical Sketch he treats of speculative prin- 
ciplesgenerally ; of the opinions of Locke andllume ; 
of the general faculties of reasoning; of, & priori 
truths ; of objective and subjective knowledge ; 
the categories of the German systems ; and of 
our ideas of eternity, existence, space, and time. 

In the author's Philosophy of History, he shows 
wliat claims it has to be considered a science; 
and afterwards entei*s into lengthened discussions 
on the origin of society, on the progress of the hu- 
man understanding, and the freedom of the will. 
Uis works are, ** Porelaesninger over den Kantiske 
PhUosophie," 1798, 1799, 2 vols. ; " Anthropologic 
til Brug for de laerde Skoler," 1802 ; '' Philoso- 
phiske Forsog,'' 1805 ; ** Om Philosophiens Natur 
og Dele," 1811 ; " Elementer af Historicns Philo- 
sophie," 1811; '*0m den menneskolige Natur i 
Almindelighed, isaer dens aandelige Side," 1812 ; 
" Alminddig Logik," 1813. 

In the early part of the present century^ 
H. Steifens, who afterwards went to Germany, 
where he became well known as a philosopher, 
published ** Inledning til Philosophiske Fordaes- 
ninger," 1803. 

Fred Ch. Sibbern has distinguished himself in 
philosophical pursuits. Ho has taken Hegel^s opi- 
nions as his guide, and has even, it is said, gone 
beyond them in speculative abstruseness. His 
cliieC works are, *' Psychologic," 2 vols., 1828; 
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'' UinterlaAscnc Bricfc dcs Gabriclis/' 182G, which 
created a great sensation, and drew down upon 
him tho charge of being a mystical philosopher ; 
** Ueber Erkenntniss und Forschen/' 1822, which 
is a speculative Propadeutik, intended for acade- 
mical study ; ** Logik als Denklehre vom Stand- 
punkto dos Intelligenten Wahmehmens in Ana« 
lytisch-Orammatischer Darstellung/' 1835. 

J. L. Ileiberg also wrote very profoundly on 
philosophical subjects. lie was considered through- 
out Denmark a man of great powers of mind and 
extensive erudition. lie published at Kiel, in 
1824, an Essay, entitled, ** Ueber Menschlicho 
Frciheit;** and " Ueber die Bedeutung der Philo* 
sophio fur die Gegenwart,'' 1833. In this work the 
author advocates the system of UegeL Ileiberg 
considers it the most profound and philosophio 
of any which Germany has produced. lie has pub- 
lished another treatise, called *^ Einlcitender Yor- 
trag sum Logischen Gursus.'' 

llUSSIA. 

It is almost needless to say that Hussia is a 
country where mental science is at its lowest ebb. 
But even here, the hyperborean frosts, and the still 
more chilling effects of an absolute Government, 
have not altogether depressed the inquisitive and 
active faculties of man. Here and there, amidst 
cheerless wastes and perpetual bondage, the powers 
of thought pierce through the gloom, and quicken 
into lif? Ik few kindred spirits, who claim sympathy 
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with the great family of mankind, and offer their 
mite to the eommou stoek of universal knowledge 
and seicnec. 

Aecording to the scanty records of historical 
literature of Russia, it would appear that one 
Maxim, a Greek monk of the Watopcdsch Mo- 
nastery, was the first person who excited the spe- 
culative spirit of the country* He wrote and pub- 
lished, in the middle of the sixteenth century, ** An 
Inquiry into the uses of Grammar, Uhetoric, and 
Philosophy." What his philosophy was we are 
not informed. 

In tlio early part of the last century, Nikodim 
Sellj, a Russian monk, who had been educated in 
Denmark, where he studied philosophy, gave pri- 
vate lectures in Russia on mental science, and on 
the general principles of logic and reasoning. lie 
is reported to luive entered profoundly into 
the Scholastic dialectics, and to liave given abridg- 
ments of the chief topics of speculation of 
some of the learned doctors. Ue died in 174G, 
at St. Petersburg, where he had resided for many 
years. There are no printed works of his, but a 
large number of his manuscripts are said to be in 
the Library of St. Alexander Newskj ; chiefly on 
pliilosophical topics, poetry, and grammar. 

Prince Kantimir was a contemporary of Sellj, 
and published several philosophical fragments 
of his own composition, as well as translations 
of foreign works. He made the Russians ac- 
quainted in their own language with Fontenelle's 
« Plurality of Worlds," and the moral system of 
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Epictetus. A few years after thb» several French 
works were translated, which indirectly treated of 
some of the important questions of the pliilosophy 
of mind. 

In the year 1766, Nikolaj Popofskj was elected 
Professor of the University of Moscow, and was 
the first person in Russia who ever gave public 
lectures on Philosophy. He wrote " On the Uses 
and Influence of Philosophy," a work which con- 
tained the substance of his public addresses to his 
students. He translated Locke's work on Educa- 
tion into the Russian language. 

After the death of this Professor, Michael Kats* 
chenofslg, a Doctor of Pliilosophy of the same Uni« 
versity, delivered a series of Lectures on the 
mind and its faculties and x>ower8, which excited 
considerable attention in all the seats of learning 
and instruction in the country. He was followed 
in his academical duties by Wassilj Scrgejewitsch 
PodschiwalofF, a man of great genius and know- 
ledge. He became Professor of Logic, and a ge- 
neral writer on Polite Literature. We have from 
his pen, ** Psychology, or the Doctrine of the 
Human Soul," Moscow, 1789. The French ** En- 
cyclop6die "" was published in 1792, as far as the 
letter E, by Count A. J. Mussin-Puschkin. Iwan 
Martunoff, a Councillor of State, translated, inl802, 
Longinus on the Sublime, and several of the writ* 
ings of Rousseau. 

Of late years a great number of German and 
French works on Philosophy have found their way 
into the Russian dominions ; but their circulation 
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is almost solely confined to a few of the nobUity 
who have a taste for letters, and to the Professors 
of the ^several Universities. Kant's philosophy 
has becm ably and learnedly expoundeid both at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, as well as the spe- 
culative notions of Hegel. Tliese have latterly in 
a great measure superseded Kant. The latest 
^ Russian authors of whom we know anything, 
are Sidonski, a man deeply versed in all the 
metaphysical systems of Germany and France, 
who has published '* Einleitung in die PhUo- 
sophie ;" and Kedrew, the author of PhUosophie 
der Natur." 

There are six general Universities in Russia, 
where mental philosophy is publicly taught at the 
present time ; namely, at 

Moscow EsUblitbed 1755, with 11 CoUcgrt. I Lyixun. 

Knucow • . • 99 1 o04* 99 8 99 

Ki«w 9. 1813 9. 9 9. I »» 

Kasan 99 1814 9. 10 „ 

St. Petersburg . . 99 1819 9* 9 » 

Dorpat* 9t »f 4 99 

Odessa has 6 Colleges and 1 Lyceum* but no University. 

^ The Univentty of Dorpat was founded by the Swedish GoTemment in 
16329 snd was removed to Permau in ISSfO^ but afterwards/e-established 
at Dorpat by the Emperor Paul. It wm re-organised in 1803 by the 
Emperor Alexander. This University is considered the best in Russia. 
The University of Abo, ui Fmland, (an old Swedish Pravmee, now 
belonging to Russia), was transferred, in eonsequence of a fire, to Hel« 
singfors, and called the Alexandrian University* Tn 1838 then were 
twenty-two Professors, besides other teachers } among the fonncr9 twelve 
were Professors in philosophy. 

%** See Note K. at the end of the Volume. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



METAPHYSICAL WRITERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 

The metaphysical writers of America are not 
very numerous, but tliis comparatively infant 
Commonwealth lias shown no lack of ability to 
cope with all those subtile questions which the 
science of mind presents. What works have 
emanated from the press of this country, on 
mental philosophy, are all of a highly respectable 
and judicious character ; full of vigorous thought , 
and wholesome doctrines. 

A newly*founded country, emerging, as it were, 
out of wild and boundless forests and prairies ; 
having its public laws and institutions to form, 
its commerce and agriculture to create, and its 
independence to maintain; could not possibly prove 
a very favourable locality for the growth of specu- 
lative philosophy. The more pressing physical 
wants of the community must take precedence 
over the acquirements and embellishments of the 
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mind ; and tho plough, tlio sail, and tho loom, 
must bo the most intcrosting objects to the mass 
of tho people. Learning and science are, in a 
certain sense, social luxuries ; they spring out of 
wealth and leisure; and can never exist to any 
extent in a country actively and prcssingly engaged 
in procuring the first elements of national subsist- 
ence and power. It is only where large cities are 
reared, and the surplus wealth of tho conmiunity 
takes a direction into channels of refinement and 
taste, that mental acquirements gain strength, 
and develop themselves in the foundations of 
Universities, Colleges, and other institutions of 
literature and science. 

But the United States have been favourably 
situated in reference to literature in general, and 
philosophy in particular. She has not had every- 
thing to rear from tho foundation. From the 
intimate connection which has always subsisted 
between the governments, laws, language, and 
religion of the United States and Great Britain, 
the former had a philosophy ready for imme- 
diate application ; and has always shewn a marked 
predilection for the metaphysical doctrines and 
opinions of English writers. Their works have 
been widely circulated throughout the Union, and 
closely interwoven with the philosophical specula- 
tions *of the native authors of this portion of the 
New World. The speculative doctrines of tho 
mother country are taught in nearly all the public 
institutions of education in the United States. The 
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mental theories of the Continent of Europe have 
made but slight progress here ; and, on the other 
hand, little or notliing is known among the philo- 
sophers of France, Germany, or Italy, of the 
extent or peculiar characteristics of American 
speculations. Of late years there has unquestion- 
ably been a positive increase in Prench and Ger- 
man metaphysics throughout the States; but it 
has not assumed such a oonmianding influence as 
to overshadow the theories and systems of British 
speculation. Tliese still form, in all the seminaries 
of learning, the ground-work of elementary and 
scientific instruction. 



Br. Jonathan Edwards. 

Dr. Edwards was bom at Windsor, in the State 
of Connecticut; 1703. He became a preacher at 
New York to a Presbyterian congregation ; and in 
1724, being then only in his twenty-first year, was 
diosen Tutor of Yale College. 

Jonathan Edwards is one of the most subtile 
and profound thinkers of whom America can boast. 
To the present day few have equalled, none sur- 
passed him. He furnishes a remarkable instance 
of the power of a single unassisted intellect stamp- 
ing its image on its own age, and giving a fixed 
and permanent direction to particular currents of 
thought among considerable masses of men. Few 
individuals were ever placed in circumstances 
more unfavourable for the acquisition of tliis sin* 
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gular influence. Born in the midst of a wild and 
thinly-peopled region ; educated at a small semi- 
nary, affording the most meagre facilities for 
philosophical pursuits; then becoming a pastor 
of a secluded village, and eventually an Indian 
missionary, yielding himself to the hardships and 
privations of savage life ; he nevertheless laid the 
foundation of a system of speculative thought, 
which is not only unique in itself as a mere display 
of intellect, but wliich, in its practical application 
to other branches of knowledge, has attracted a 
large share of attention in the theological world, 
and will continue to do so till the end of time. 

The author's work *' On the Freedom of the 
Human Will,'' is that which we are inunediately 
alluding to. Ue has stated and illustrated the 
principle of necessary connection in a manner alto- 
gether different from the way in which Collins, 
Priestley, Hume, and others have argued it. In- 
deed Edwards's work is one of the most remarkable 
specimens of ratiocinative compositions extant. 
And it is from the application of certain principles 
therein stated, to some fundamental maxims of theo- 
logy, and attempted to be demonstrated with sden- 
tiflc rigour, that he has been enabled to establish 
his fame as a Christian philosopher. These maTima 
have always been matters of deep interest with 
numerous and influential sections of the Christian 
Church in all ages of its history ; and particularly 
with Calvinistic Protestants since the Beforma- 
tion. He is, and very justly, a great and shining 
light among them. His peculiar speculations have. 
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fiinoe his day, exercised a marked influence on the 
tlieological writings of the Preshytcrian Church, 
both in Great Britain and Ireland, as well as in 
America. This is not at all to be wondered at, 
when we remember the extreme subtility of his 
genius, and his singular tact in amalgamating his 
metaphysical notions of cause and effect, with the 
elementary doctrines of Protestant theology. 

Wa shall divide our observations on Edwards's 
treatise into two parts ; we shall first consider it 
metaphffeically^ and then in conjunction with cer- 
tain theological principles. On both points we 
aro compelled to brevity; and, consequently, to 
offer an imperfect and unconnected outline of the 
whole as a system. On the first part we have 
already made several observations* on the general 
bearings of the doctrine of necessity. That which 
we shall now add will, in some degree, more fully 
illustrate what has elsewhere been stated on this 
knotty question. The second division of our ob* 
servations will bo more extended, as we are anxious 
to give to the general reader and the student of 
philosophy, as full a view as possible of the chief 
bearings which Edwards's metaphysics have on 
the science of theology ; knowing and believing 
as we do, that among every class of Protestant 
divines, in our own country as well as in the 
United States, the leading questions here re- 
ferred to, constitute matters of deep and general 
interests 

* See the Artidc«» "'Spinon,'' in the fceoiul^ imd **AotlKmy Collins," 
ntlMtliMfoliiMe. 
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The nature and scope of the author's treatise on 
the toill^ may be thus stated. In the first part» 
containing many sections, the author confines 
himself to the definition of several philosophical 
terms, such as the nature qf the mll^ its de* 
termination^ nature of neccssityi impossibility, 
inability, and contingency ; and in the last section 
of this part, we have a distinction made between 
natural necessity and moral necessity. These two 
kinds of necessity, so far as cause and cfTcct are 
concerned, he considers identical. We shall quote 
his remarks on this point, because they are im- 
portant for the perfect comprehension of his views. 
" Moral necessity,'* says he, " may be as absolute 
as natural necessity. That is, the effect may be 
as perfectly connected with its moral cause, as a 
natural necessary effect is with its natural cause. 
Whctlier the will in every case is necessarily de- 
termined by the strongest motive, or whether the 
will ever makes any resistance to such a motive, 
or can ever oppose the strongest present indina* 
tion, or not ; if that matter should be controverted, 
yet I suppose none will deny, but that, in some 
eases, a previous bias and inclination, or the mo- 
tive presented, may be so powerful, that the act of 
the will may be certainly and indissolubly con- 
nected therewith. When motives or previous bias 
are very strong, all will allow that there is some 
difficulty in going against them. And if they 
were yet stronger/ the difficulty would be still 
greater. And therefore, if more were still added 
to their strength, to a certain degree, it would 
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make the difficulty so great, that it M'ould be 
wholly impossible to surmount it ; for this plain 
reason, because whatever power men may bo sup- 
posed to have to surmount difficulties, yet that 
power is not infinite ; and so goes not beyond cer- 
tain limits. If a man can surmount ten degrees 
of difficulty of this kind with twenty degrees of 
strength, because the degrees of strength are be- 
yond ihc degrees of difficulty : yet if the difficulty 
be increased to tliirty, or an hundred or a thousand 
degrees, and his strength not also increased, his 
strength will bo wholly insufficient to surmount the 
difficulty. As therefore it must be allowed, that 
there may be such a thing as a mre and perfect 
connection between moral causes and effects ; so 
this only is what I call by the name of moral ne* 

In the second part, however, we find the leading 
principles of his whole system. Those are few in 
number, but full of weighty and important consi- 
derations. In tactf Edwards's system hinges on 
one principle developed in the third section of the 
second part ; namely, there eon be no event toithofU 
a eauie. His words Bste : ** But if once this grand 
principle of common sense be given up, that what 
is not necessary in itself must have a cause, 
and he b^in to maintain, that things may come 
into existence, and b^in to be, which heretofore 
have not been, of themselves, without any cause ; 
all our means of ascending in our arguing from 

• FncfkMn of the WiU, p. ao. 
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the creature to the Creator, and all our evidence 
of the Being of God is cut off at one hlow. In 
this ease, wo cannot prove that tliero is a God, 
eitlier from the Being of the world, and the 
creatures in it, or from the manner of their being, 
their order, beauty and use. For if things may 
come into existence without any cause at all, then 
they doubtless may, without any cause answerable 
to the effect. Our minds do alike naturally sup- 
pose and determine both these things; namely, 
that what begins to be has a cause, and also that it 
has a cause proportionable and agreeable to the 
effect. Tlie same principle which leads us to de- 
termine that there cannot be anything coming to 
pass witliout a cause, leads us to determine that 
there cannot be more in the effect than in the 
cause. 

<* Yea, if once it should be allowed, that things 
may come to pass without a cause, we should not 
only have no proof of the Being of God, but we 
should be without evidence of the existence of any 
thing whatsoever, but our own immediately present 
ideas and consciousness. For we have no way to 
prove any thing else, but by arguing from effects to 
causes : from the ideas now immediately in view, 
we argue other things not immediately in view ; 
from sensations now excited in us, we infer the 
existence of things without us, as the causes of 
these sensations : and from the existence of tliese 
things, we argue other things, which they depend 
on, as effects on causes. We infer the past ex- 
istence of ourselves, or any thing else, by memory ; 
"II 2 k 
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only as we arguo, that tlio ideas, wliich are now 
in our minds, are the eonsequcnees of past ideas 
and sensations. We immediately perceive nothing 
else but the ideas which arc this moment extant 
in our minds. We perceive or know other things 
only by meam of these, as necessarily connected 
with others, and dependent on them. But if 
things nuiy be without causes, all this necessary 
connection and dependence is dissolved, and so all 
means of our knowledge is gone. If there be no 
absurdity or difficulty in supposing one thing to 
start out of non-existence into being, of itself with- 
out a cause ; then there is no absurdity or diffi- 
culty in supposing the same of millions of millions. 
For nothing, or no difficulty multiplied, still is no- 
thing, or no difficulty: nothing multiplied by 
nothing, does not increase the sum.'"* 

This is a fair specimen of Dr. Edwards's reason- 
ings. We see clearly tliat he materialises the whole 
argument; that he considers cause and effect in 
the light of one ball hitting another and putting 
it in motion. It is this naked and physical view 
of the question of human liberty, that confers 
such cogency and mathematical precision on his 
conclusion. 

We shall just quote a few more observations on 
the Cause of Volition, which in fact present another 
view of the author's notions of Cause and Effect. 
We have in many parts of this history mentioned 
at considerable length the doctrine of mental spon- 

* Frmlom of the Will, p. 61 . 
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taneity. Tho Doctor's ideas aro in direct opposi- 
tion to this doctrine, and therefore the reader will 
have an opportunity of perceiving what can be 
stated on both sides of the question. '* An active 
being," says he, ''can bring no effects to pass by 
his activity, but what aro consequent upon his 
acting : he produces notliing by his iictivity, any 
other way than by the exercise of his activity. 
But the exercise of his activity is action ; and so 
liis action, or exercise of his activity, must bo prior 
to the effects of his activity. If an active being 
produces an effect in another being, about which 
his activity is conversant, the effect being the fruit 
of his activity, his activity must be first exercised 
or exerted, and tho effect of it must follow. So it 
must be, with equal reason, if the active lieing is 
his own object, and his activity is conversant al)out 
himself, to produce and determine some effect in 
himself; still the exercise of his activity must go 
before the effect, which he brings to pass and de- 
termines by it. And therefore his activity cannot 
be the cause of the determination of the first 
action, or exercise of activity itself, whence the 
effects of activity arise ; for tluit would imply a 
contradiction ; it would be to say, the first exercise 
of activity is before the first exercise of activity, 
and is the cause of it."* 

As we have already stated, the metaphysical 
opinions of Dr. Edwards have excited a great deal 

« Freedom oftbe Will, p. 68. 
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of attention both in America and in England, and 
various attempts have been made to overturn and 
refute them. From the peculiar logical position 
in which he has entrenched himself, this it is 
almost impossible to do. Some writers of ability 
and distinction have attempted to show that there 
is a fallacy lurking in his process of reasoning, 
which takes its rise from the hypothetical nature 
of his premises, and from his mingling them with 
facts connected with the physiology of mind. 
This is, I conceive, not a fair and effectual way of 
meeting the arguments of Edwards. The prin* 
dple on which his system rests, is one of the most 
simple and elementary which we possess ; namely, 
that every effect must have a cause; and it is upon 
this naked view of the subject that he has erected 
his whole scheme of reasoning. The author has, 
strictly speaking, but one argument through the 
whole of his book ; one thing must precede another 
thing. He has really nothing to do, in his logical 
arrangements, with the diversified circumstances 
which may mark various kinds of motives^ or with 
the manner in which they may act upon each 
other. His answer to all these is. Does one thing 
necessarily go before another ? and on this being 
• answered in the affirmative, he is under no logical 
dbligation to examine the complicated processes 
of volition. The only true way, I conceive, to 
answer Edwards is, to demand of him. Can you, 
upon your own principle, that every effect must 
have a cause, rear a system of theological, moral, 
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and metaphysical philosophy ? This is the simple 
question to be asked; and here it is that the 
necessitarian feels his own weakness and insufli- 
cieney. True it is, that the human mind is so con* 
stituted that it must adopt the principle, and act 
upon it to a certain extent also; but there is a 
point at wliich it stops short, and takes the very 
opposite principle for granted, that ewne things 
exist without a cause. These are two contradictory 
elements of the human intellect; but there is 
this marked and striking difference between them, 
that the first principle is inadequate to satisfy tho 
demands of a rigorous philosophy ; whereas tho 
second principle is the only foundation we have 
on which to erect a system of human knowledge. 
On Edwards's theory it is impossible to found the 
existence of a Deity, and tho obligatory nature of 
moral distinctions. These important doctrines can 
only rest upon a maxim entirely contrary to that 
which Edwards so concisely and forcibly lays down 
in his work. 

In the philosophical writings of Dr. Edwards, 
though he shows himself a most zealous disciple of 
the necessitarian scheme, we shall find, neverthe- 
less, that when he comes to apply his principles to 
the doctrines of natural and revealed religion, ho 
illustrates these principles with so many qualifica* 
tions and reservations, that it becomes not only 
difficult to say what opinions he really does hold 
upon necessary influence when applied to religious 
subjects ; but he lays himself open to inferences 
favourable to the opposite side of the controversy. 
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From tho general line of argument he followsi it 
would seem that he was very desirous to avoid the 
doctrine of necessity in its absolute and uncondi* 
tional sense, as it appeared to him hostile to all our 
just notions of Deity, and of moral obligation. 
The following words contain the substance of his 
remarks upon this subject. ** The sovereignty of 
God is his ability and authority to do tohatever 
pleaae^ him ; whereby ' Ho doeth according to his 
toiil in the armies of heaven and amongst tho 
inhabitants of the ea)rth, and none can stay his 
hand, or say unto liim, what doest thou.* The 
following things belong to the sovereignty of God, 
viz. (1.) Supreme, universal, and infinite power, 
whereby he is able to do what he pleases, toilhaul 
coiUrol, without any confinement of that power, 
without any subjection, in the least measure, to 
any other power ; and so, without any hindrance 
or restraint, that it should bo either impossible or 
at all difficult for him to accomplish his toill ; and 
without any dependence of his power on any 
other power, from whence it should be derived, or 
which it would stand in need of; so far from this, 
that aU other power is derived from him, and is 
absolutely dependent upon him. (2.) That he has 
supreme authority ; absolute and most perfect right 
to do wluit he tcills, without subjection to any 
superior, or any derivation of authority from any 
other, or limitation by any distinct independent 
authority, either superior, equal, or inferior ; he 
being the head of all dominion, and fountain of all 
authority, and also without restraint by any obli- 
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gation, implying either subjection, derivation, or 
dependence, or proper limitation. (3.) Thus his toijj 
is supreme, underived, and independent of any 
thing without himself; being in every thing de- 
termined by his own counsel, having $io other rule 
hut his own wisdom ; his will not being subject to, 
or restrained by, the will of any other, and other 
wills being perfectly subject to his. (4.) That his 
wisdom^ which determines his will, is supreme, 
perfect, underived, self-sufllcient, and independent; 
so that it may be said, as in Isaiah x. 14, ' With 
whom took he counsel ? and who instructed liim 
and taught him the path of judgment, and taught 
him knowledge, and showed him the way of under- 
standing ?' There is no other divine sovereignty 
but this, and this is properly absolute sovereignty : 
no other is desirable, nor would any other be 
honourable or happy ; and indeed there is no other 
conceivable or possible. It is the glory and great- 
ness of the Divine Sovereign, that Ooifs will is 
determined bg his own infinite all-sufficient wisdom 
in every thing ; and in nothing at all is it either 
directed by any inferior wisdom, or by no wisdom, 
whereby it would become senseless arbitrariness, 
determining and acting without reason, design, or 
end."* 

From this passage we may observe, that it is ex- 
plicitly laid down here tliat any thing like con- 
straint, influence, or power, exercised over the 
divine nature, would be totally destructive of its 

• On the Fmdom of the WiU, Put IV. Sect. 7. 
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essence. This declaration is sufficient to show that 
our notions of necessary connexion, or dependence, 
are hostile to correct conceptions of the divine 
government. But the principal thing; worthy of 
consideration, and which bears upon the doctrine 
immediately under notice, is that which affirms 
that the infinite toisdom of God regulates, acts 
upon, impels, disposes* and rules liis infinite will. 
The Doctor thought that by removing the divine 
Will from any influence external to the Deity^ and 
by placing that influence within himself ^ he was / 
setting the question out of the reach of all cavil ; 
but in this he was mistaken, for the difficulties 
are only taken from one place and set down in 
another. How does this attribute of wisdom act 
upon the will ? Docs this infinite wiadom contain 
within f/«e{/^ the principles of its own movements ? 
Wisdom in the Divine Being, as well as amongst 
us, his finite creatures, must mean something 
which ia done ; some particular action or motion, 
directed to some particular end, and productive of 
some . particular consequence or consequences ; 
but if it moved of itself, it must have moved, or 
acted upon, or influenced another thing without 
any cause, end, purpose, motive, or object, which, 
according to the principle running through the 
whole of Dr. Edwards* reasonings on the freedom 
of the will, must be impossible and absurd. The 
divine will is here represented as an entirely 
passive thing, unable of itself to do anything with- 
out being moved or set in motion by iitfinite 
wisdom; but in what manner, or by what causes 
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this attribute of infinite wisdom itself ia directod or 
brouglit into action, we are not informed. This 
omission is calculated to teach us, that we cannot 
form to ourselves consistent or intelligible notions 
of the divine nature, without supposing, or taking 
for granted, a degree of spontaneity in the Deity. 
If we wish to reason rationally on his attribute, 
we must invest one of these attributes with spanta^ 
fieaua motion, to guide, direct, move, or call into 
action the rest ; and this underived power may, 
for any thing which can be advanced to the contrary, 
be as properly invested in the udllf as in any other 
attribute. It must always be borne in mind, that 
the same arguments drawn from the difficulty of 
conceiving how the human will can act toithout 
motives, present themselves when we maintain that 
the infinite toisdom of the Deity is exercised without 
any motive foreign to its oum nature. The obliga- 
tions in both cases are founded upon the same prin* 
ciple, and must stand or fall together.* 

In the second division of our remarks, we have 
to notice the application of Edwards's theory of 
cause and effect to some elementary principles of 
theology. We shall only bring one of these pro« 
mincntly before the reader's attention ; namely, 
that which relates to the nature of the Deity, and 
his Divine government and attributes; — ^fimda- 
mental articles of all religious truth. 

The Doctor published a theory of morality ; and 
it is here that we find the fullest and most com« 

• See the Author's Eway on Free-WiU, London, IS48. 2nd Edition. 
Saunderty 6 Charing CroM. 
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plete view of tho manner in wliich ho applied his 
motaphysical ideas, and of the light in whieh he 
considered the whole of the Divine nature and 
procedure. We shall state his position, — ^that mora- 
lity does not depend upon the toill of Ood^ — as con* 
dsdy as possible, and under separate heads. 

1st. The doctrine which maintains that what we 
now call virtue or merit, and vice or demerit, 
became purely such from an act of the Divine tcill, 
must be unsound ; for if this exercise of the will 
of the Deity had not taken place, then there would 
not have been any such things as virtue or vice, 
merit or demerit. In founding the existence and 
nature of virtue and vice upon the pure will and 
pleasure of the Almighty, we stamp both with 
equal authority, and confound the qualities of 
each. 

2nd. If the mere act of tho will of the Deity, 
abstractly considered, nmde or created that which 
we call virtue, and rendered it obligatory, because, 
and only because, it was the act of His will or 
pleasure ; then vice, which is in its nature and eifccts 
quite opposite to virtue, being likewise created 
and called into operation by this self-same act of 
the will, must be considered as possessing a power 
of obligation upon us every way equal with virtue 
itself; and that wickedness and folly must become 
as excellent in their natures and effects as good- 
ness and wisdom; seeing that, if the unll made 
virtue, and vice owed its existence to the same 
will, then they must both be, in every item and 
respect, alike. 

3rd. To aflKrm that virtue and vice owed their 

\ 1 
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origin and distinctive characters to the will of 
God, presupposes that before the exercise of the 
will, virtue and vice had nothing different in their 
natures ; but were viewed by the eye of the 
Almighty, as it were, as one and tlic same thing ; 
therefore there would seem to have been no motive 
or inducement in the Almighty to create a dif- 
ference, or give a preference to virtue more than 
to vice. 

4th. The Almighty might, had he diosen, have 
ordained that man should rebel against him, and 
not obey him; should hate, and not love him; 
and that he might Imve violated, with pleasure and 
advantage, the whole ten commandments. 

6th. The doctrine now under consideration is 
inconsistent with the attribute of the Deity 
which we call amniecietiL Every thing which has 
been from eternity, existed, as it were, in the 
Divine mind ; for the past, the present, and the 
future, are but as one to Him. All moral natures, 
moral relations, and moral consequences must have 
been, with other things, in the Divine mind, prior 
to their creation; that is, must have existed in 
the same manner as figurative representations of 
material or moral objects may exist in our own 
minds, perfect in all their parts and relations; 
such, for example, as a landscape, or amoral being 
endowed with passions, virtues, or vices, such as 
are commonly described by us in works of fiction* 

6th. The scheme that morality depends upon the 
will of God, " not only involves in it, that man- 
kind, with all their impiety, injustice, cruelty, 
oppressions, wars, and butcheries, are in their na- 
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ture equally amiable and ezoellent as angels, with 
all their truth and beneyoleneo, but also that the 
eharaeter of fiends is in itself, and independently 
of the fSeust that Gh>d chose it should be other- 
wise, just as lovely, excellent, and praiseworthy, 
as that of angels. If then God had willed the 
character which Satan adopted and sustains, to be 
moral excellence, and that which Gabriel sustains, 
to be moral worthlessness, these two beings con* 
tinuing in every other respect the same, would 
have interchanged their characters — Satan would 
have become entirely lovely, and Gabriel detest- 
able—must not he who can believe this doctrine, 
as easily believe that, if God had willed it, two and 
two would become five? Is it at all easier to 
believe that truth and falsehood can change their 
natures, than that a square and a circle can inter- 
change theirs ?'' * 

We might inquire what is the nature of the 
will of God? Does that will become good, holy, 
and just, merely because God willed it should be 
such ; or is that will excellent in its own nature, 
independently of any exercise of Almighty vo- 
lition ? If we maintain that the will of God is 
not excellent in its own nature, but became such 
by an act of His will, then it clearly follows that, 
'< if God had been a being equally malevolent, and 
by an act of His will had determined that his cha- 
racter should be infinitely excellent, it would of 
course have become infinitely exceUent, and he 

* 8m Woriu, VoL II. p. 3IS6. . 
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himself would havo deserved to be loved, praised, 
glorified for his infinite maliee, cruelty, and op« 
prcssion, just as he now does for his infinite good* 
ness, truth, faithfulness, and mercy. According 
to this scheme, therefore, there is no original moral 
difference between the characters of an infinitely 
malevolent being and an infinitely benevolent 
one; because this difference depends on a mere 
act of will, and not at all on the respective natures 
of the things themselves. Tliat a malevolent being 
would have made this determination, there is no 
more reason to doubt, than that it would be nmde 
by a benevolent being ; for it cannot be doubted 
that a malevolent being would have entirely loved 
and honoured himself. The question whether God 
is a benevolent or malevolent being, seems there* 
fore to be nugatory, for all our inquiries concern- 
ing the subject, which have any practical impor- 
tance, terminate in this single question, — ^What 
has God chosen ?• 

We must allow that these objections possess great 
force ; indeed some of them maybe said to beentirely 
unanswerable. But in making this concession, we 
need not be prevented from laying before the reader 
a few statements of a directly opposite nature, 
which, if they are not calculated to produce abso- 
lute conviction, may at the least induce us to see 
that this abstruse and intricate question has two 
different aspects in which it may be viewed. 
We may observe in the first place, that in this 

* See these uguaiento treeted mora fully in Dwight's tyitett of 
Tbcologrt toL 3. 
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theory of morality, Dr. Edwards seems to have l)een 
duly sensible of the weakness of some of his posi- 
tionSy and of the great importanee of having oorrect 
and explicit ideas of free-will, in all moral judg* 
ments and determinations. Ue makes some cu* 
rious observations and statements on this point, 
which clearly display a wish to qualify the ex- 
treme results of some of his logical deductions. 
He observes, '* It is not all beauty that is called 
virtue ; for example, not tlie beauty of a building, 
of a flower, or of the rainbow ; but some beauty 
belonging to beings that have perception or icilL 
. And perhaps it is needless for me to give notice to 
my readers, that when I speak of an intelligent 
being having a heart united, and benevolently dis- 
posed, to bemg in general, I thereby mean intelli- 
gent bdng in general; not inaninmte things or 
l)eing8 that have no perception or toiliy^ Ucre 
the Doctor lays down the position, that there can 
1)0 no moral virtue, without the faculty of perceiv- 
ing, and the wUl to direct that faculty. 

But to return to the consideration of those ob- 
jections which Dr. Edwards urges against morality 
depending on the will of the Deity, we beg to 
make the following remarks. 

1st, All his arguments hinge on the assumption, 
that we, finite and imperfect creatures, have an 
adequate conception of the nature and attributes 
of God ; of his creative power, of his moral con* 

; ( 

• Edwinb's Worlu, iroL 3, pp. 9, 10. 
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stitution, and of tlic final ends or purposes for 
which he lias made and ordained all things. 

2nd, But waiving this objection, and applying 
our reasonings to the subject, we shall soon per* 
ceive numerous and seemingly insurmountable 
difTiculties in the way of the theory, tluit morality 
does not depend upon the will of the Deity. 

3rd, When we maintain that the Deity has no 
motive to create virtue or vice, or to give a pre- 
ference to the one more than to the other, we talk 
after the manner of men ; it is, in iact, to affirm 
tliat Gk>d is influenced by something external to or 
independent of his own nature ; for we can attach 
no idea to the word motive, but that ot foreign tfi- 
Jluence. If the motive, in this instance, be con- 
sidered part of the Divine nature, we may then de- 
mand to know at what time it began to manifest 
itself. If it existed from all eternity, it must 
have exercised its power from all eternity also. 
But an eternal motive is an absurdity. A motive 
or inducement is something arising out of the 
circnmatatices qf tlus case. To say that a motive 
always existed, seems nothing short of a contra- 
diction ; and to suppose an infinite series of motives 
is likewise preposterous ; and when carried out to 
its logical limits, is alike destructive of the exis- 
tence of matter, and of the Deity himself. 

4th, Besides these considerations, it may be 
observed that an eternal, self-created, and infinitely 
wise and powerful being, must, if we can strain 
our feeble imaginations to grasp at even a faint 
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conception of the matter, bo supposed to be acted 
upon only by a motive, as eternal, self-created, 
and infinitely as powerful as himself. 

5th, If a divine motive, if we may so term it, 
was indispensably necessary to stamp the law of 
God with moral validity, then this is as much as 
to say that the obligatory nature of this law owed 
its sole eidstence not only to this something ^ which 
we term a motive, which we must conceive to be 
external to, and independent of, the Deity him- 
self; but of wliich Momethviff, we do not profess to 
have the smallest conception, and which we conse- 
quently have not been able to designate by any 
appellation whatever. 

6th, If the law of morality be anterior to, or 
considered as coeval in point of existence with, the 
Deity himself ; then this law becomes obligatory 
upon us ; — we obey its injunctions, not from any 
considerations of its being his law, or of his crea- 
tion, but solely on account of its being anterior to; 
or coeval in point of duration with, himself. 

7th, To say that the duties and obligations of 
morality are eternal, and that the Deity is obliged 
or necessitated to regulate himself by this eternal 
law, then this is to place this law above himself, 
and to make himentirely dependent upon it. This 
supposition is also completely at variance with all 
our notions, whether philosophical or popular, of 
law in general; for we cannot maintain that any 
law can have an existence anterior to, or coeval 
with, the lawgiver, or firamer of the law. 

8th, If the distinctions between virtue and vice 
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be of the same nature as tlie truth or falsehood of 
mathematieal axioms and propositions, and if it be 
true, as affirmed, that the Almighty eould not 
alter the nature of even the simplest truth in the 
latter braneh of human knowledge ; then we arc 
led to infer that mathematieal evidence is eom- 
pletely independent of his jiower, and ineapable of 
receiving any alteration or modification from hia 
omnipotence. 

9th, If we grant that the nature of mathematical 
evidence eould not be afTected by the Almighty's 
power, it is but fair to infer that all other kinds of 
truth must also partake of the same nature — that 
is, be independent of the power and will of God. 
And, as wo find from experience that the laws of 
matter and motion, by which the whole universe 
is regulated and upheld, are possessed of the same 
degree of evidence as that which is ascribed to 
mathematics ; then we must come to the con- 
clusion, that the universe, as at present constituted, 
could not have been constituted otherwise; and 
that the principles by which the movements of 
great masses of matter are regulated, as well as 
the principles which bind together the smallest 
particles or atoms, must have existed from all 
eternity. 

10th, As mathematical truths, and indeed all 
kinds of truths, are perceived by the mind of man, 
and bear a certain fixed relation to it ; it does not 
appear an unwarrantable stretch of assertion, to 
maintain that it might have pleased the Almighty, 
and that it was within his power, to have altered 
II 2l 
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tlie relative eonnexion, or system of laws, wliich 
exists between truth in general and our minds. 
At any rate, those who maintain that the Almighty 
had it not in his power to alter the nature of 
mathematieal evidence, must also in consistency 
maintain, that our minds, by which that truth is 
perceived, and to which it must be considered to 
bear a certain fixed relation, could not have been 
otherwise made than we find them to be. And 
moreover, it may also be remarked, that as there 
is a certain connexion subsisting between the na- 
ture and operations of our minds and the nature 
and operations of our bodies, it is but fair to pre- 
sume, that if our minds could not have been 
altered from what they are now, neither could our 
bodies, without destroying that concord and 
mutual harmony of action which, experience 
teaches us, do at present subsist between them. 
With whatever difficulties the position may be at- 
tended, there are few persons who would not 
readily concede, that both our minds and bodice 
miglit have been very differently constituted from 
what tliey are, if it had so pleased the toill of the 
Almighty to Imve done so. 

11th, If all moral truths, and truths relating to 
other branches of human knowledge, be affirmed 
not to' be independent of the will of the Almighty, 
in the absolute meaning of the plirase, but only 
to form part of his nature or essence, then this view 
of the matter is precisely the same as that of 
Spinoza — ^being founded upon the same principle^ 
and diifering only in forms and modes of expression. 

12th, The ai^uments which are founded upon 
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an analogy l)ct\vcon tlio way in which the Almighty 
might he conceived to have seen things, liefore 
they were actually created, and imaginary repre- 
sentations of material ohjects of tho mind*8 con- 
ception, such as a plan of a house, a landscape, 
&c., are not perfect and complete, and do not in 
any conceivahle manner seem capahle of heing ajn 
plicd to the Deity. Wo ohtain our imaginary re- 
presentations from a knowledge of realities, hut in 
the case of the Deity, as hero supposed, the moral 
and physical truths, and their various relations, 
arc represented as having an existence l)cfore any 
thing material or substantial was created. This 
consideration, trifling as it may at first sight ap- 
l>ear to many, docs, in fact, destroy at once the 
whole argument on this point.* 

We could easily extend our remarks on these 
subjects to a much greater length, hut we must 
now draw our notice to a close. 

Dr. Edwards had a peculiarly constituted mind ; 
— ^a mind capable of pursuing, with incomparable 
steadiness and clearness, tho longest and most 
intricate chain of reasoning ; but a mind, withal, 
by no means endowed with the loftiest powers of 
logical comprehension. He saw every link in a 
chain of reasoning with a miscroscopic eye, which, 
when its focal power was changed, made every 
thing at a distance appear hazy, clouded, and ill- 
defined. He could do one thing as no other man has 
ever been able to do it ; he could reason from given 

• See the Author's " Emy on Free Will/* 1848, puUisbed by 
Sftinidert, 6, Charing Cross. 
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or assumed premises with perspicuity, neatness, and 
power, and with an almost superhuman ease and 
correctness ; but he could not embrace a philoso- 
phical system as a whole, and show its manifold 
bearings and relations to other branches of know- 
ledge. He was an acute, but not a great, pliiloso- 
. pher. His was a vivid and piercing light ; but its 
illuminating rays, at a certain distance, became 
limited and scattered, and gave to all surrounding 
objects a distorted and confused appearance. His 
ratiocination is so perfect of its kind, that it 
assumes the appearance of mechanism ; and we 
feel a sort of secret dislike to have all the pegs 
and wires of an argument so minutely and ob* 
trusively pkced before us. Edwards has, in fact, 
been denominated a '* reasoning macliine ;'' and 
the epithet is by no means misapplied or cxtrava- 
gantw But as a machine can only do its work mie 
waff, and we cannot humour it, or make its power 
more pliable ; so in like manner do we find the 
intellectual mechanism of Edwards unyielding and ' 
unmanageable, except in its own peculiar fashion. 
The substantial correctness of these remarks may 
be verified by a reference to the various specula- 
tions of the author. When he is dealing with the 
question of man's free-will ; when he has cause 
and effect, motive and action, rewards and punish- 
ments, like 80 many tennis balls, to play against 
each other, he goes smootlily forward, and nothing 
can resist his logical tact and dexterity ; but when 
he enters upon other topics, the spell seems brok€ai» 
and ho dwindles down to the mere dialectician^ 
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and often to even a lower character than that. 
Indeed, the truth of this is admitted by the 
author's able commentator and critic, Mr. Rogers, 
who makes the following observations on the rea* 
soning powers of the Doctor. " In these papers 
we cannot fail to observe how ill adapted was the 
mind of Edwards for those extensive exercises of 
induction, that long and patient investigation of 
facts, that laborious collection of the mere mate- 
rials and elements of reasoning before the process 
of reasoning and generalization begins, and wliich 
are so absolutely necessary in every department of 
physical science ; without which, indeed, the pro- 
foundcst reasonings, purely hypothetical, must 
always, on such subjects, be worthless. As though 
not only conscious where his real power lay, but 
irresistibly impelled to exercise it, we find him 
perpetually escaping from the field of experiment 
and fact; taking his premises for granted, and 
consequently reasoning absurdly from them; or 
else, as if aware of the insecure ground on which 
he trod when he attempted the induction of facts, 
and impatient to begin his favourite exercise of 
purely logical illation, he is continually retreating 
to those obscurest of almost all subjects, the 
metaphysics (if we may so speak) of natural phi« 
losophy ; to discussions on the elementary struc- 
ture of matter, the forms of atoms, their laws of 
action, the genesis of motion, and the original 
principles of nature."* 

* Works of Jonathan Edwarili, with an Eatay on hit geniui and 
writings, by H. Rogers. London, 1834. 
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The late Mr. Stewart has the following remarks 
rcspeeting Dr. Edwards's theory : — 

** It lias been objceted by a most respectable 
writer to those who, without attempting to diseuss 
Edwards's argument, set it down as nothing more 
than an intricate puzzle or quibble ; that ' if this 
argument be what they represent it, there must 
be some way to unravel the puzzle, although they 
have not the skill, or will not take the trouble to 
discover it.' 

/' To this proiM>sition I' object. 1st, Because I 
can see little or nothing in the argument of Ed- 
wards which has not been completely answered by 
Clarke, or by Eeid. 2nd, Because the conse- 
quences to which it leads, (although to the satis- 
faction of a few speculative men they may perhaps 
be evaded by means of subtle refinements and dis- 
tinctions), are so directly conirafy to the common 
feelUigB vJiAjudgniCfUs of mankind, as to authorize 
any person of plain understanding boldly to cut 
asunder the knot which he was unable to unloose. * 
In looking over the article SophismS:, in our 
elementary books of Logic, I find many, (such as 
Aeliilles and the Tortoise, the Liar, the Bald, the 
Sorites or Acervus, and various others), to which 
I should be much more at a loss to give a satisfac- 
tory reply, than to any thing alleged by Collins or 
Edwards; and yet I should think it a most unwise 
employment of my time, to waste an hour in the 
refutation of any of them. Nor would I fed much 
mortification if I should be accused of want of 
candour for neither consenting to admit the con- 
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elusion, nor to undertake the irksome task of 
eombating the premises. Of the truths disputed 
in these sophisms, there is not one, in my opinion, 
more certain than that of man'b free-ageney; a 
faet of wliieh our conseiousness is so complete, that 
we cannot even form a conception of a more per« 
feet freedom of choice than we actually possess. 
On this point it lias been justly and acutely re- 
marked by Mr. Nccker, that * when we reflect 
upon our own faculties, we can with ease imagine 
a superior degree of intelligence, of knowledge, of 
memory, of foresight, and of every other property 
of our imderstanding ; liberty is the only part of 
ourselves to which imagination cannot add any 
thing; "• 

Levi Hedge. 

This American author was a Professor in Har- 
vard College, and published, in 1816, ** Elements of 
Logic, or a Summary of the General Principles of 
Reasoning." The work, so fiur as its metaphysical 
views are concerned, is founded on the opinions of 
Beid and Stewart. The author divides his subject 
into three parts. In the first, we have an ac- 
count of the several powers or faculties of the 
mind ; in the second, he treats of terms and pro- 
positions ; and in the third, he comprehends those 
intellectual instruments engaged in the work of 

* Stewart*! Act. And Mor. Powcn, p. 618. 
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argumentation or demonstration. Tlic ti'oatiso is 
plain and practical, and agreeably written. '* In- 
ductive reasoning/' the author says, is ** founded 
on a bdief, that the course of nature is based on 
uniform laws, and that things will happen in 
future, as we have observed them to happen in 
times past. We can give no proof of a permanent 
connection between any events, or between any 
two qualities either of body or mind. The only 
reason for supposing such a connection in any 
instance is, that we have invariably found certain 
things to have been conjoined in fact ; and this 
experience, in many cases, produces a conviction 
equal to that of demonstration.'* * 

Rev. Fked. Beasley. 

The author of this publicationf was, when it 
was given to the world. Provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and a Presbyter of the Epis- 
copal Church in the city of Philadelphia. 

The principal object of the work is to defend the 
leading principles of Locke, as they are unfolded 
in bis '* Essay on the Human Understanding.'' 
The following passage, from the Dedication of Dr. 
Beaslf^'s book, .will furnish the reader with a 
general notion of its scope and tendency. **I 
certainly," says he, '' should not have had the 
presumption, to obtrude upon the public a work of 

* Ekmcntt, ftc, p. 61. 

t " A Scuch oTThith in the ScicnM of Uie Humui Mind/* (Pliik- 
dtlphia, 1^22.) 
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such mag:nitudc» and upon a topic so diiEcult and 
interesting, if I had not conceived that I hod 
something new, and not altogether unimportant, 
to communicate. You are aware that in the Col- 
lege of Princeton, to which we were attached, after 
the fanciful theory of Bishop Berkeley, as a kind 
of philosophical day-dream, had maintained its 
prevalence for a season, the principles of Reid and 
the Scottish metaphysicians superseded it; and 
during the period of our residence in the Semi- 
nary, acquired and maintained imdisputcd sway. 
At that time, I, together with all those graduates 
who took any interest in the subject, embraced 
without doubt or hesitation the doctrines of the 
Scottish school. Since, however, I came in pos- 
session of the station which I at present occupy in 
the College of PhQadelphia, my duty, as well as 
inclination, led me to renew my inquiries into tliis 
branch of science. The farther I proceeded, the 
more interesting the subject became ; and I deter- 
mined, if possible, to compass the whole ground, 
by consulting every author who had written upon 
it, both in ancient and modem times. I had 
advanced but a short distance upon this extended 
plan, before I thought I perceived that the Scottish 
metaphysicians hod either inadvertently or wil- 
fully done their predecessors very great injustice, 
in their animadversions upon their writings; as- 
cribed to them opinions which they never held; 
assumed to themselves the merit of broaching 
and promulgating the very doctrines which they 
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tauglit; and, at the samo time, bad fallen into . 
the grossest errors in that new system of pneuma* 
tology, whieh they claimed the merit of introdu- 
cing. Br. Beid, who is, undoubtedly, the best 
writer upon these topics that Scotland has pro- 
duced, discovering at tunes considerable clearness 
of understanding, and neatness and perspicuity of 
style, acknowledges ' that he never thought of 
calling in question the principles commonly re- 
ceived with regard to human nature, until the 
Treatise of Human Nature (Mr. Hume's) was pub- 
Ushcd.*" . 

A considerable portion of Dr. Beasley's work is 
devoted to the pointing out of the misconceptions 
of the Scottish writers, and defending the general 
positions of Locke's system. This defensive line 
of warfare has led the author into discussions on 
almost all the interesting and subtile questions in 
metaphysical science. / 



Asa Burton. 

The work of this author, ** Essays on some of 
the first Principles of Metaphysics, Morals, and 
Theology," 1826, was written expressly to bear / 
upon certain religious questions. The author has 
no particular theory, but says that he takes facts, 
experience, and common sense as his guides. 

Thcnrc is a great deal of valuable discussion in 
that part of Dr. Burton's book which treats on the 
faculties of the mind ; on the understanding, per- 
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crption, memory, judgmcnti conscience, froc-will, 
and moral responsibility. His language is simple, 
clear, concise, and impressive. 

llEv. Thomas C. Upuam. 

This American author Ims filled, for several 
years, the distinguished office of Professor of Moral 
and ^Ecntal Fhilosopliy in Bowdoin College ; and 
is well known in his own country for several works 
of a philosophical character. 

Mr. Upham commences his "Elements*** with 
an Introduction, embracing the nature and influ- 
ence of primary or elemental truths ; the spiritual 
or immaterial nature of mind ; the laws and rules 
of human helief ; and a classified summary of 
mental phenomena. 

There are three great divisions under which 
the author classifies all the states or phenomena 
of mind. 1st, Intellectual^ or intelloctivo states. 
2nd, ScpmbilitieSf or sentient states. 3rd, VoU' 
tiofis, or voluntary states, f 

Division 1st. — Intellect or Understanding, 
comprehends three parts. 

Part 1st. — ^The External or receptive intellect ; 
intellectual states of external origin. 

Part 2nd. — Internal or suggestive intellect ; in- 
tellectual states of internal origin. 

* *' Elements of Mental Philosopliy, embracing the Two Dcptrtmcnts 
of Intellect and Sensibilities." 2 vols. New York, 1843. 

t This third division is embraced in a se|uu«te work, entitled ** A 
Philosophical and Practical Tivatise on the Will." 
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Part 3rd. — Imperfect and disordered intellectual 
action* 

The First Part is again dirided into fifteen 
chapters, which we shall here enumerate; and 
they will show the reader the subjects which are 
treated of, and something of the plan adopted in 
treating of them. Chap. I. Origin of knowledge 
in general. Chap. II. Sensation and perception. 
Chaps. III., IV., v., and VI. contain a full and 
accurate analysis of the five senses. Chap. VII. 
Of reliance on the senses. Chap. VIII. Habits 
of sensation and perception. Chap. IX. Muscular 
habits. Chap. X. Conception. Chap. XI. Sim- 
plicity and complexness of mental states. Chap. 
XII. Abstraction. Chap. XIII. General abstract 
ideas. Chap. XIV. Of attention. Chap. XV. 
Breaming. 

The Second Part also contains fifteen chapters. 
Chap. I. Internal origin of knowledge. Chap. II. 
Origin of suggestion. Chap. III. Consciousness. 
Chap. IV. Eelative suggestion or judgment. Chap. * 
V. Association — ^primary laws. Chap. VI. Asso- 
ciation — ^secondary laws. Chap. VII. Casual asso- 
ciations. Chaps. VIIL, IX.» X., XI. XII., XIII., 
and XIV. are on memory, reasoning, and imagi- 
nation. . Chap. XV. Complex ideas of internal 
origin. 

The Third Part of this Fibst Division contains 
an account of the Imperfect and Disordered In- 
tellectual Action. There are here four chapters, 
which embrace the ill-directed or deranged actions 
of the intellect^ displayed in the operations of all 
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the Htatcs or powers of the mind wliich have been 
explained in tlic two preceding parts. 

To the Second Great Division there arc two 
introductory chapters on the relation of the intel- 
lect to the sensibilities, and a classification of the 
sensibUities themselves. 

DnnsioN 2nd. — Sensibilities on Sentient 
States. 

Part 1st. — Natural or pathematic sensibilities ; 
pathematic sentiments. 

Fart 2nd. — floral sensibilities, or conscience; 
conscious sentiments. 

Fart 3rd. — Imperfect and disordered sensitive 
a*ction. 

The pathematic sensibilities are subdivided into 
Emotions and Desires. 

Tlic Emotions occupy seven chapters ; the prin- 
cipal of which are, emotions of beauty, original 
and associated ; emotions of sublimity, original 
and associated; emotions of the ludicrous, of 
chcerfuhiess, joy, gladness, melancholy, sorrow, 
grief, surprise, astonishment, disgust, reverence, 
modesty, shame, adoration, &c. 

The Desires include the instincts, appetites, 
propensities ; the affections, malevolent and bene- 
volent : and this part is concluded with a chapter 
on habits of the sensibilities. 

The sensibilities belonging to the Second Part 
of this division our author likewise divides into 
two classes. 1st, Emotions of approval and dis- 
approval. 2nd, Feelings of moral obligation. The 
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Jint Class arc discussed in firo chapters. Chap. 
I. Proofs of a moral nature. Chap. II. Emotions 
of moral approval and disapproval. Chap. III. 
Relation of reasoning to the moral nature. Chaps. 
IV. and y. On the nature of moral beauty and 
sublimity. 

The author treats the feelings of moral obligation 
under the following licads. Chap. I. Existence of 
obligatory feelings. Chap. II. The nature of obli- 
gatory feelings. Chap. III. Uniformity in action 
of moral sensibilities. Chap. IV. Immutability 
of moral distinctions. Chap. V. Moral education. 

Tho Third Part contains a discussion on the 
imperfect and disordered manifestations of the 
appetites, propensities, desires, alFcctions, emotions, 
and feelings. 

With respect to the mental doctrine of primary 
tnUI^s, on which the author lays considerable stress, 
his views are, in all essential particulars, the same 
as those of Father Buffier. Ilis definition is, to 
the very letter, a translation of the French au« 
thor's position. These truths Mr. Upham says, 
are '' such, and such only, as can neither be proved 
nor refuted by other propositions of greater per- 
spicuity/* 

On the great question as to the origin of our 
ideas or knowledge, he seems to have adopted the 
views of Locke and Stewart. With the former he 
makes sensation, the occasion, source, or condition 
of thought ; and with the latter, he coincides in 
the belief^ that many of our most abstract and im- 
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I)ortant notions spring out of the natural resources 
of the mind itself. The following observations will 
fully illustrate this portion of the author's system. 
" In making the human soul a subject of in- 
quiry, it is an obvious consideration that a distinc- 
tion may be drawn between the soul, contemplated 
in itself, and its acts or states, or the knowledge 
which it possesses. The inquiry, therefore, na- 
turally arises, under what circumstances the ac- 
quisition of knowledge begins ? It is enough to 
express our continued reliance on the general ex- 
perience and testimony of mankind, so far as it is 
possible to ascertain them on a subject of so much 
difficulty, that the beginnings of thought and know- 
ledge are immediately subsequent to certain affec- 
tions of those bodily organs which we call the 
SENSES. In other words, were it not for im- 
pressions on the senses, which may bo traced to 
objects external to them, our mental capabilities, 
whatever they may be, would in all probability 
have remained folded up, and have never been re- 
deemed from a state of fruitless inaction. Ilenee 
the process, which is implied in the perception of 
external things, or what is commonly termed by 
Mr. Locke, sensation^ may justly be considered the 
OCCASION of the introductory step to all our know- 
ledge. But it does not follow from this, nor is it 
by any means true, that the whole amount of it, 
in its ultimate progress, is to be ascribed directly to 
the same source. All that can be said with truth 
is, that the mind receives the earliest part of its 
ideas by means of the senses, and that, in eon- 
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sequence of having received these elementary 
thoughts, all its powers become rapidly and fully 
operative. And here we come to the seconb 
great source of knowledge. The powers of the 
mind being thus fairly brought into exercise, its va- 
rious operations then furnish us mth another set 
of notions, which, by way of distinguishing them 
from those received tlirough the direct mediation 
of the senses, may be called, in the language of 
Mr. Locke, ideas of reflection ; or, to use a phraseo- 
logy embracing all possible cases, ideas of internal 
ORIGIN. These two sources of human thought, 
the internal and externa), however they may have 
been confounded by some writers, are entirely 
distinct.*' 

Tliose chapters in Mr. TJpham's work whicli arc 
devoted to the explication of the phenomena of the 
various organs of sensation, do not present any 
novelty of thought or argument. Tliey are sub- 
stantisdly founded on the Scottish philosophy. 
** Perception," says he, " may be defined an afibc- ' 
tion or state of the mind, which is immediately 
successive to certain affections of the organ of 
sense, and which is referred by us to sometliing 
external as its cause."* Our notions of extension, 
figure, resistance, and of tilings external to the 
mind, are, according to our author's ideas, the re- 
sult of the sense of touch, at least he afiirms that 
.this organ of sensation is the occasion, or condition 
on which these ideas are suggestedw • 



• Vol. 1, p. 81. 
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Mr. Upham's remarks on what he terms mg* 
gestive intellect, are precisely similar to what may 
1)0 found in all the writings of the Scottish meta- 
physicians. Where distinctions are attempted to 
be made, they are distinctions without diflerence. 

In the second volume, the Professor enters upon 
the consideration of the sensibilities, or sentiefit 
slates of mind. lie endeavours to point out the 
positive and substantial diiTcrence between the 
mind, and the moral constitution of man ; between 
what is purely mental, and what belongs to our 
emotions or feelings. But here we cannot recog- 
nise any novelty, either in the analysis or in the 
illustrations. There is, however, great clearness 
and force of expression. On the subject of Ijcauty 
and sublimity, the author diflers from those who 
consider them as the result of secondary and com- 
plex states of mental existence. The author con- 
tends that the beauty in certain objects, such as 
forms, colours, &c., belongs intrinsically to the ob- 
jects themselves, and is not the result of associa- 
tion, or any other mental power. " Taste," says 
he, " in the most general sense of the term, is tho 
power of judging of the beauty and deformity of 
objccts,ybw»(fed on the experience oftJie anotions** 

This second volume of Professor Upham's work 
is decidedly the best, both for the general reader 
and the metaphysical and moral student. Tho ex- 
position of the leading doctrines of philosophy is on 
the whole very able, though by no means marked 
with the attribute of originality, either in illustration 
or argument. His work is comprehensive, systc- 
II 2 m 
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matic, and judiciously arranged ; and the general 
impression which the work leaves upon the mind 
is, that there is a healthy spirit of philosophical dis- 
cussion pervading the whole. 



S. S. SCHHUCKER, D.D.* 

This metaphysical writer is President and Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the College at Oettysburgh, 
and enjoys among his countrymen a high literary 
reputation. 

In the Introduction to this Treatise on the 
Mind, there is a review of its various divisions, or 
its operations, which have in divers ways been des- 
canted on by modem philosophers of almost every 
school in Europe. All previous classifications the 
Doctor rejects, and forms a new arrangement, 
which is also clothed in a new terminology. His 
system does not involve a division of the powers 
or iaoulties of the mind, but only its operations or 
phenomena. 

The whole of the operations or phenomena of 
mind, he places under three great * classes. 
1st, Cognitive Ideas; 2nd, Sentient Ideas ; 3rd, 
Active Operations. The cognitive class of ideas 
embraces perception, acts of consciousness, con- 
ceptions, judgments, recollections, the results of 
reasoning, but not the process. The sentient ideas 
comprise sensations, emotions, affections, and 
passions, to a certain extent. In the active opera- 

* Pt3rdio1ogy, or Elements of a New System of Mental Philosophy. 
New York, 1S44. , 
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tions, volitions, processes of reasoning, but not tlio 
results, are comprehended ; the act of memorising, 
hut not its results ; and similar mental operations. 

The First Part of the treatise, embracing the 
first class of ideas, contains three Cluiptors. Gliap. 
I. Of objective entities as subjects of our know- 
ledge. This Chapter consists of four sections. 
1st, of the dilTerent classes of entities, such as 
solids, liquids, gases, light, mind, spirit, time, 
space, number, &c. 2nd, Division of these classes 
of entities into absolute .and concrete. 3rd, Sub- 
division of concrete entities into substantive, ad- 
jective, and composite. 4th, Relation of entities. 
Chapter II. Of Cognitive ideas. This is also 
divided into four sections. 1st, The nature of our 
ideas that constitute knowledge. 2nd, The criteria, 
by which tliese ideas are distinguished. 3rd, The 
nature and sources of error in our ideas. 4th, The 
division of all these ideas into individual and re- 
lative ; and retrospective, present, and prospective. 
Clmpter III. Of the organic processes by which wo 
obtain our cognitive ideas. Here the author fur- 
nishes us with an explanation of the processes 
of sensation, of which the five sensas are the 
media. 

The Second Part of the work is occupied with 
sentient ideas. This is composed of three Chapters. 
Chapter 1st, Classification of our feelings. These 
are all considered as individual or relative. The 
individual are, sensations, pleasant and unpleasant. 
The relative comprise the benevolent, malevolent, 
sympathetic, and antipathetic feelings. Chapter 

2m2 
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2nd, Ofentitics 08 excitants to feeling. Chapter 3rd, 
The susceptibilities of the mind for feeling, and 
the laws which regulate these susceptibilities. 

The Third Part. — ^The active operations here 
enumerated are, 1st, Inspection. 2nd, Arrange- - 
ment 3rd, Modification. 4th, Mental direction 
of our physical agency. 6th, Intellectual inter- 
course. Under these names we have here described 
the processes of perception, consciousness, concep- . 
tion, judgment, reasoning, remembering, impulses 
of conscience, classification, association, abstraction, 
imagination, generalization, composition, &c. The 
last chapter of the book is on the mode of occur- 
rence of these five active operations. This mode 
is twofold, voluntary and spontaneous. 
* Dr. Schmuckcr's work is of a different stamp 
from that of Upham. The Doctor is of the Ger- 
man school, and displays a great deal of the trans- 
cendental quaintness and crabbed terminology, 
wliich belong to the speculative philosophy of tlii^^^ 
part of Europe. He calls his lucubrations *'ANew ' 
System of Mental Pliilosophy ;'* but there will be 
found, in reality, very little of novelty in it, ss^ve 
the new terms and phrases in which he has en- < 
veloped his ideas. 

The mentaT philosophy of Dr. Schmucker is of 
the inductive school ; he professes to know nothing 
of mind but what is phenomenal and relative, 
though he is not able at all times to keep his spe- 
culations within the prescribed boukdaries which he 
has cluilked out for his inquiries. As an instance 
of this, we shall just quote two or three passages 

' / 
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relative to the Doctor's classification of the active 
operations of the soul, which dispkty his leaning 
to ontological discussions. 

'* 1st, By inspection we would designate that 
active operation in which the attention of the soul 
is directed to some entity, simple or composite ; 
prospective, present, or retrospective ; with a view 
to acquire some knowledge concerning it» 

** 2nd, Arrangement is that active operation of 
the soul, by wliich we scdect some from among the 
mass, either of external entities themselves, or of 
our mental representative of them, and place them 
as wlioles or units, in particular order, with a view 
to a specific purpose. 

" 3rd, Modification is that active operation of 
the soul, by which we take some from among our 
mental representatives, (rarely the objective en* 
tities tliemselves,) and bring them into such forms 
or combinations as do not correspond to realities ; 
that is, make arbitrary substantive and composite 
entities out of them." 

Dr. Schmucker differs from those writers on the 
mind who consider it as consisting of distinct 
faculties or powers. He views the mind through 
the medium of its states , operations, or phenomena. 
On this controverted point we refer the reader to 
a discussion on the nature of distinct faculties in a 
preceding part of this work. 

The terminology, as well as the minute distinc- 
tions, of Dr. Schmucker^s classification of mental 
phenomena, are decidedly objectionable. They 
tend to bewilder and perplex the student, and to 
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retard the progress of sound pliUosophy. As an 
example of the Doetor's mode of elassiflcation, we 
shall just mention, that in rcferenee to the active 
operations of the mind we find the follo\\ing enume- 
ration: — ^pereeption, eoneeption, judgment, reeol- 
lection, and analytical reasoning, referred to the 
division of inspectioti ; the processes of compari- 
son, classification, synthetic reasoning, constitute 
arrangement ; and abstraction, generalization, ima- 
gination, and fancy, form modification. This is by 
no means a useful and happy mode of arranging 
mental phenomena. 

Henry P. Tappan. 

Tlie writer of this work* was a Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in one of the Colleges at New 
York, and is the author of a treatise on Pree-will, 
and other abstruse and esteemed publications. The 
following analysis is confined to his Introductory 
View of Philosophy in general, and Preliminary 
View of the Reason, 

The First Part is in fourteen Sections. Sec. 1. 
Definition of pliilosophy. Sect. 2. Distinction be- 
tween the phenomenal and the metaphenomenal. 
That which is made known to us in consciousness 
is tho phenomenal ; all without, all indeed but 
the operations of the mind, are metaphenomenal. 



* " ElemcnU of Logie. Together with an Introdoctofy View of 
PhikNO|)hy in genenl, and a Plreliniinaiy View of the Reason." New 
Yofk, 1S44. 
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Sec. 3. Of the reality of the metaphenomenal, 
that is, the real existcnee of the external world, 
and other things, besides the operations of mind. 
Sec. 4. Tlie objcetive and subjective. The subjec- 
tive is the nie — mifself; the objective, every thing 
that is fiot f/M*, not myself. Sec. 6. Reason and 
sense. Sec. G. Sensualism and transcendentalism. 
Sec. 7. Ideas and laws. Sec. 8. Primary and 
secondary phenomena. See. 0. Antecedents in 
time and in necessary existence. Sec. 20i> Ideas, 
the last autliority of all judgments or knowledge. 
Sec. 11. Divisions of pliilosophy ; Jlrst, metaphy- 
sics, comprehending psychology, dynamics, anthro- 
pology, ontology; secondly^ nomology, compre- 
hending morals, cstlietics, domatology, logic. 
Sec. 12. Of the relations between pliilosophy and 
the sciences and arts. Sec. 13. Beason, the organ 
of philosophy. Sec. 14. Criteria of a true philo- 
sophy. 

The Second Part is on Reason. Sec. 1. Nature 
of the reason ; it is that whicli knows and com- 
prehends ; the whole, in fact, of the cognitive facul- 
ties. Sec. 2. Ideas and functions of the reason. 
Ideas arc of two kinds — metaphysical and nomo- 
logical. The functions of the reason are, intuition, 
abstraction, generalization, judgment, invention, 
mediate perception, induction, memory, recollec- 
tion, attention, imagination, and consciousness. 
The remaining parts of the work are occupied with 
an explanation of the ideas and functions of the 
reason. 

Mr. Tappan's publication is decidedly of a high 
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German character. Ho is a transcendontalist of 
the school of Kant and Fichte. On this point there 
can be no dispute. Tho author says, ** TIio first 
elements of thought, whatever they be, must be 
the foundations of all subsequent cognitions. If, 
according to Locke, these first elements were 
merely the phenomena, which are the immediate ^ 
objects of consciousness, they undoubtedly would 
be the foundations of all the subsequent know- 
ledge, as ho has represented them. According to 
the transcendental system, however, the original 
elements are ideas, or simple intuitions of the pure 
reason, given ujpon sensuous conditions, but not 
formed out of them.'' * And he afterwards ob- 
serves, that ^'it must follow that the ultimate 
bases of all knowledge and belief must be the ideas 
qf the reason.** 

The following passage is quite fresh from Ger- 
many. *« The great Creator foreknew all possible 
being, because he had the ideas of all jpossible. 
being. Man, the finite mind, knows after creation 
lias taken place, and after he has received, in his 
sensitivity, motions from that creation ; but that 
he knows at all, arises from a reason made in the 
likeness of the Divine; and having preconcerted ; 
capacities or ideas adapted to primordial, universal, 
and necessary truths ; the very truths in which 
the outer world, indeed the whole world of created 
being, lives, moves, and has its being."t 
# 

^«* An Mt notice of the works of Upham, Sehmuckery and fappan, 
will be found in tlie Britiali Quarterly Review for Februaiy, 1847. 
« IV ^- t P»gc 131. 
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R. W. Emeeson. 

Mr. Emerson, though a man of genius, and a 
popular ivriter, can scarcely be considered a cul- 
tivator of mental philosophy. What notions he has 
on the subject seem to bo of an ideal cast. In his 
** Essays/' which hare been published some years 
in this country, we find only three out of the num- 
ber which have any direct reference to metaphy- 
sical inquiries ; namely, " The Over-Soul,** ** In- 
tellect," and '' Nominalism and Realism." But 
none of these . contain any formal discussions on 
the nature and laws of thought ; only some ge- 
neral metaphysical conceptions, couched in pointed, 
quaint, and antithetical language, suited to attract 
the attention of ordinary Essay readers. We shall 
give a specimen or two of his writing, in order to 
show the current of his thoughts, and the style in 
which he clothes them. In the *' Essay ** on the 
Intellect^ he observes, •* In the intellect con- 
structive, which we popularly designate by the 
word genius, we observe the same balance of two 
elements as in intellect receptive. The constructive 
intellect produces thoughts, sentences, poems, 
plans, designs, systems. It is the generation of the 
mind, the marriage of thought with nature. To 
genius must always belong two gifts, the thought 
and the publication. The first is revelation, always 
a miracle, which no frequency of occurrence or in- 
cessant study can ever familiarise, but which must 
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always leave the inquirer stupid with wonder. 
It is the advent of truth into the world ; a form of 
thought now for the first time bursting into the 
universe ; a eliild of the old eternal soul ; a picee 
of genuine and immeasurable greatness. It seems, 
for the time, to inherit all that has yet existed, 
and to dictate to the unborn. It effects every 
thought of man, and goes to fashion every institu- 
tion. But to make it available, it needs a vehicle 
or art by which it is conveyed to men. To be 
communicable, it must become picture or sensible 
object. We must learn the language of facts.'' 
• • • " The thought of genius is sjpontancous; but 
the power of picture or e3q)ression, in the most 
enriched and flowing nature, implies a mixture of 
will, a certaifi control over the spontaneous states, 
without which no production is possible. It is a 
conversion of all nature into the rhetoric of 
thought, imder the eye of judgment, with a 
strenuous exercise of choice. And yet the ima-. 
ginative vocabulary seems to be spontaneous also. 
It does not flow from experience only or mainly, 
but from a richer source.*'^ 

On Nominalism and Realism we have the fol- ' 
lowing odd and. quaint remarks : — 

*' In the famous disputes with the Nominalists, 
the Realists Jiad a good deal of reason. General 
ideas are essences. They are our. gods \ they round 
and ennoble the most partial and sordid way of 
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living. Our proclivity to details cannot quite de- 
grade our life, and divest it of poetry. The day 
labourer is reckoned as standing at the foot of the 
social scale, yet he is saturated with the laws of the ' 
world. Uis measures are the hours ; morning and 
night, solstice and equinox, geometry, astronomy, 
and all the lovely accidents of nature, play through 
his mind. Money, which represents the prose of 
life, and which is hardly spoken of in parlours 
without an apology, is, in its eiTccts and laws, as 
beautiful as roses. Property keeps the accounts 
of the world, and is always moral. The property 
will be found where the labour, the wisdom, and 
the virtue have been in nations, in classes, and 
(the whole life-time considered, with the com- 
pensations) in the individual also. How wise the 
world appears, when the laws and usages of na- 
tions are largely detailed, and the completeness of 
the mimicipal system is considered I Nothing is 
left out. If you go into the markets, and the 
custom-houses, the insurers' and the notaries* 
offices, the offices of sealers of weights and mea- 
sures, of inspection of provisions, — ^it will appear 
as if one man had made it all. Wherever you go, 
a wit like your own has been before you^ and has 
realised its thought The Eleusinian mysteries, 
the Egyptian architecture, the Indian astronomy, 
the Greek sculpture, show that there always were ' 
seeing and knowing men in the planet. The world 
is full of masonic ties, of guilds, of secret and 
. public legions of honour ; that of scholars, for ex* 
ample; and that of gentlemen fraternizing with 
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the upper class of every country and every 
culture."* 



Our limits will not allow us to dwell on the fol- 
lowing works ; we, therefore, must barely give the 
author's named, and the titles of their respective 
publications. 

Ezra Stiles Ely. — ^This author, a Doctor of 
Divinity, published his '^ Conversations on the 
Science of the Human Mind,'' in 1810, at Fhila- 
delpliia. 

<< An Essay concerning the Free Agency of Man, 
or the powers and fsiculties of the Human Mind, 
the Decrees of Ood, Moral Obligation, Natural 
Law, and Morality,'' Montpelicr, 1821. 

Rev. John WiTUEnspooN, D.D. — ^Lectures on 
Moral Philosophy," 1822. 

•• The Alphabet of Thought, or Elements of 
Metaphysical Science," Hivrrisburgh, 1825. — By a« 
Lady. 

Sahpso^ Eeid.-^*' Observations on the Orowth 
of the Mind," Boston, 1827. ^ 

"Essays devoted Principally to the Discussion ' 
of tha great Metaphysical Question of. How we \ 
acquire a Knowledge of External Objects," New 
York, 1827. 

Oeokoe Paine. — *' Elements of Mental and' 
Moral Science, designed to exhibit the Original 
SusceptibiUtics of the Mind," Boston, 1820. 

.1!;' ■' ■ 

* l£«<»^«j locond terici, p. 164. — . - 
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Bet. Silas Blaisdalb. — " Pirst Lessons on 
Intellectual Philosophy/' Boston, 1830. 

Lysandee Spoomeb. — ^'^Tho Deist's Immorta- 
lity, and on Man*s Accountability for his Belief,'' 
Boston, 1834. 

F&AXCis Watland, D.D. — «* Elements of Moral 
Science/' New York, 1835. This treatise contains 
much that is interesting to the metaphysician. It 
is grounded on the principle, that a careful exami- 
nation of human nature will infallibly lead us to 
true results as to its real character ; just, in fioM^t, 
as a similar careful examination into any othor , 
department of God's creation wUl entitle us to 
pronounco a verdict upon it. 

Fred. A. Bauch. — ^This author is a German, 
but now naturalized in America, and was lately a 
Professor in Marshall College, Pennsylvania. His 
work, '* Psychology, or a View of the Human 
Soul," was published in 1835. It is a very excel- 
lent and common-sense publication, and has been 
well received in the United States. 

Bev. Jasfee Adams. — ** Elements of Moral 
Philosophy," Cambridge, South Carolina, 1837. 

Jeremiah Day. — " An Inquiry respecting the 
Self-determining Power of the Will, or Contingent 
VoUtion," Newhaven, 1838. 

Amos Deak. — " The Philosophy of Human 

life ; being an Investigation of the Great Elements 

of Life ; the Power that Acts ; the Will that directs 

the Action ; and the Accountability, or Sanctions, 

, |;hat Influence the Formation of Volitions," Boa- 

' ton, 1840. y 
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Charles E. True. — '* Elements of Logic/' 
Boston, 1840. 

Francis Bowek. — "Critical Essays on a few 
Subjects connected with the History and present 
Condition of Speculative Philosophy/' Boston, 
1842. 

Leicester A. Sawyer. — '' A Critical Exposi- 
tion of Mental Philosophy, or the Pirst Principles 
of Metaphysics/' Newhaven, 1880. This is an able 
work, though the writer does not appear to have 
a very extensive acquaintance with the history of 
philosophy. He lays down his positions, however, 
with great deamess; and his book must prove 
useful to general readers, and particularly to 
students. 

EiCHARD HiLDRETH. — *< Thcory of Morals ; an 
Inquiry concerning the Law of Moral Distinctions, 
and the Variations and Contradictions of Ethical 
Codes," Boston, 1844.* 



• 8te Note L. Al the «iid of thb Volume. ^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PHYSIOGNOMY. THE DOCTRINE OP TEMPERAMENTS, 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND MESMERISM* 

It is quite obvious that as soon as men began 
to reflect upon their own nature and state, and to 
mark the divers bodily and mental £aculties with 
which they are endowed, the more prominent 
relations which subsist between mind and body 
would be noticed and recorded. The expressions 
of thought in the countenance ; the exhibitions of 
mental vigour associated with peculiar physical 
qualities and powers; the effects of health and 
disease upon the intellectual functions; and a 
thousand other relations which spring up between* 
the living man and external things around him, 
must have formed the first rudiments of knowledge, 
and laid the foundation for every speculative system 
on human nature of which we have any account. 
' 'We find, therefore, that physiognomy, the doc- 
trine of distinct temperaments of the body, 
physiological speculations as 'to the nature and 
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properties of the living prineiple of existence, 
and mesmeric phenomena, are among the very 
oldest memorials of philosophical inquiries. They 
all spring out of one source ; and, in a certain point 
of view, are but modifications of each other. They 
form, however, collectively, a separate school of 
metaphysical philosophy ; inasmuch as- they all 
have a direct reference to certain modes in which ' 
the mind develops itself; to numerous relations 
which subsist between minds of different orders 
when under the influence of various external agents; 
and to certain theories, as to the abstract nature 
or seat of the soul itself. 

As we have hitherto refrained from any formal 
or lengthened notice of these subjects, we shall 
liere make a few remarks upon them ; because we 
feel conscious that no history of philosophical sys- 
tems could possibly be considered complete without 
a knowledge of the leading principles on which 
the topics enumerated at the head of this Chapter 
ore founded, and of the chief writers who have 
illustrated ^aud expounded them. 

Fhtsiookomt. 

All men from the beginning of time must have, 
been physiognomists ; and it is equally as true,! 
that all men of the present day are such. No 
matter what theories they may adopt on the nature 
of mind, mankind, in their daily intercourse with 
each other, never lose sight of those leading physi- 
cal indications of our internal movements, pur- 
poses, and desires^ which the humaxi c^untenance,>, 
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and bodily firame gonorally, are 80 pie-cmiiiently 
fitted to express. 

Physiognomy is, therefore, of the highest anti- 
quity. It was assidaously cultivated in Egypt and 
IndiA ; and it is supposed that Pythagoras was the 
first to introduce it from these countries into 
Greece. Plato mentions the subject, and Aris- 
totle has given us a regular treatise upon it. He 
tells us that the Thracians, the Scythians, and the 
Egyptians were distinguished from each other, 
and from other tribes and nations, by peculiarities 
in their manners and habits, and by certain intd- 
lectual and moral qualities. The principle was 
clearly laid down, that there subsisted a certain 
and determined relationship between the qualities 
or external appearances of the body, and the in- 
ternal powers, dispositions, and feelings of the' 
soul. All noviciates in the Pythagorean schools 
were subjected to a physiognomical examination 
before admission; and this fhct wotdd seem to 
indicate that physiognomy must have formed a 
regular branch of Grecian philosophy at this 
early period of the history of letters. * Theophras- 
tus foUowed Aristotle, and treated of the physiog- 
nomy of manners. And we find from the work 
entitied '^Fhysiognomia^Veteres Scriptores Gneci, 
GrsK^ et Latin5," 1780, that there were many 
other Greek writers on the subject.* The cele- 
brated physicians Hippocrates and Galen are 
among the number. 

Physiognomy was also cultivated by the Romans. 

* See *" Pbytiognomue,^ <cc, Pnefatio, and the first Six Chapleiv. 
- ^'>\\ 2 N 
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Several distmguished orators, and Cieero among 
the number, were passionately fond of the sei- 
enee. In the latter's oration against Fiso, and 
in that in favour of Roscius, we peroeive the use 
he makes of physiognomy. We have many scattered 
fragments and observations on the science in the 
writings of Sallust, Suetonius, Seneca, Pliny, Aulus 
^ Gellius, Petronius, and Plutarch. Indeed there is 
^ ample proof that the science was cultivated among 
the Bomans by regular Professors, and that it form- 
ed an essential branch of public education. In the 
life of Titus, by Suetonius, it is mentioned that 
Nardssus employed a professed physiognomist to 
examine the features of Britannicus, and a predic- 
tion followed the examination that Titus would 
obtain imperial dominion. 

-^ The study of physiognomy was in a great 
measure suspended during several centuries 
before and after the foil of the Roman Empire; 
but it was again resuscitated by some active 
spirits in the middle ages. The names of Cocles, 
Baptists Porta, Honoratius Nuquetius, Jacobus, 
Alstedius, Michel Schottus, ,Oaspar Schottus, Car- 
dan, Taisnierus, Fludd, Bohmen, Barclay, Claro- 
montiuSfConringius, Spontanus, Andreas Henricus, 
Joannes Digander, Goclenius, ^^exander Achil-' 
linus, Pr»torius, Belot, Gratalorus, and the com- 
mentators on the Physiognomica of Aristotle, 
Augustin Niphus, and Camillusi Balbus, show the 
general interest which the science excited for many 
centuries in various parts of Europe.^ 

^ See Mofbort Polyhktor, YoL I, Ub. U end Vol. % lib. 3. 
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In tho eighteenth century/ the celebrated work 

of Lavater gave a now impetus and direction to 

physiognomical studies. He treated of the matter 

in a more plain and common-sense style, than 

most of the writers who had preceded liim. He 

was an acute and accurate obsenrer of nature, 

and infused great piquancy and life into all his de« 

scriptions. The science of physiognomy is defined 

to bo, that of discovering the internal feelings and 

intellectual capabilities of man, by certain external 

indications. The speculations of Lavater were 

attacked by M. Formey, in the Berlin Transactions 

for 1776, who contended tliat Lavater's definition 

of tho science could not be supported by an appeal 

to facts. Lavater*s system, however, enjoyed for 

many years great popularity throughout the wholo 

of Europe ; but he experienced, before his decease, 

in 1801, the mortification of seeing it gradually 

sink into obscurity and forgetfulness.f 

We cannot enter into any formal examination of 
Lavater's system ; but we shall quote an observa- 
tion or two from him, to show what his general 
conceptions of human nature were. He says, '^ Of 
all the organized beings discoverable by our senses, 
there is no one in which are collected and blended 
three sorts of life so different from each other, and 

^ A short time before the appearance of Lavater^s work, there waa an 
animated discussion in the Beriin Transactions for nCQ and 1770* 
between Pemetty and Le Cat, on the subject of Physiognomy; the 
former resolved all knowledge into it» and the latter eonfined it entirely 
to the human face. 

t Ikvater first published his work, in the form of a pamphlet* in 1172. 
His great work appeared three years afterwards. 

- " 2 N 2 
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which at the same time unite, in a manner in- 
conceiyably marvellous, to form but one whole ; the 
animal, the intellectual and the moral life; each 
of which is, moreover, a combination of powers 
essentially different, but perfectly harmonious/' 
V To know, to desire, to act, or rather to observe or 
think, to feel and be attracted, to possess the 
.power of motion and resistance; these, render a 
* man a physical, moral, and intellectual being." 
'^3fan can be known only by certain external 
manifestations; by the body, by his surface. 
Spiritual and immaterial as the internal principle 
is, and however elevated by its nature beyond the 
reach of sense, it is rendered visible and percep- 
tible only by its correspondence with the body 
where it resides, and in which it acts and moves, 
as in its proper element. This principle thus be- 
comes a subject of observation ; and every thing in 
man that can be known, is discovered solely through 
the medium of the senses.'' ** The organization-of 
man distinguishes hdm from all the other inha- - 
bitants of the globe ; and his physiognomy, by 
which I mean the surface and the outline of his 
oi^;anization, infinitely exalt him above all the 
visible beings which exist and live around him. 
We are acquainted with no form so noble, so sub- ' 
lime, so majestic as his ; with none that contains 
so many fSoculties, so many kinds of life, so many 

degrees of force, so many powers^of action."* 

• • • ■ f 

• Worki. YoL l« pp. U, 1& Eaitioii 1789. 
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Thb Doctrine of Tehperahekts. 

The doctrine of temperaments is Tcry ancient. 
The nomenclature wliich is used to express them 
at the present hour is the same as that used more 
than two thousand years a^. Hippocrates dassi* 
fied all constitutions under four heads, the sanguine; 
the phlcgmatici the choleric, and the melancholic ; 
and to these several temperaments yarious intd- 
Icctual powers and tendencies were ascribed. In 
modem times the number of temperaments has 
been increased by several writers. Boerhaave 
makes eight ; namely, the warm, cold, moist, dry, 
bilious, sanguine, phlegmatic, and atrabilious. Dr. 
Darwin attempted to improve upon this arrange^ 
ment, and established only four temperaments, 
agreeing with irritation, sensation, volition, and 
association. Dr. Cullen returned to the original 
system of Hippocrates ; which has continued to 
be adopted, with some modifications, to il^B present 
day. 

These various temperaments are blended together 
in various degrees and proportions ; and examples 
may daily be met with of every form of combina- 
tion. Climate, habit, and education greatly modify 
the several temperaments. 

In an intellectual and moral point of view, the 
doctrine of temperaments has been subject to con* 
siderable discussion. Various mental tendencies 
and habits are ascribed to different bodily confor- 
mations. Hippocrates tells us that the soul is the 
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same in all mankind, but that there are great 
physical varieties of constitution which modify and 
influence its powers and enei^.* Democritus 
affirms that the intellect greatly depends upon the 
body, the diseases and ailments of which impair its 
fisMmlties. This subject is treated of by Hoffmann 
at considerable length. He tells us that the choleric 
temperament makes good generals, ambassadors, 
orators, and conductors of public business ; that the 
sanguine temperament is fSftvourable for courtiers ; 
men of a melimcholic disposition should be minis- 
ters and councillors of state ; and that the phleg- 
matic ought to be made soldiers and labourers. 

Dr. Thomas, a French writer, has promulgated 
a theory on Temperaments, which has excited 
considerable attention, both in his own country 
and in Great Britain. He views the human body 
as consisting of three great groups of organs, each 
performing distinct offices, and each consisting gf 
many parts. The first part is contained in the 
cranium, ^md it manifests itself in the operations of 
sensation, and of the faculties of the mind generally. 
The second relates to the organs in the cavity of 
the thorax, the lungs, and heart, these being ap* 
propriated to the general purposes of sanguification 
and circulation. And the third group is that con- 
tained in the abdomen, the oi^n& of which are em- 
ployed in converting the chyle into food, and in 
. the ordinary purposes of separation and excretion. 
These three groups constitute blithe living energy 

• Hipp. De Vici&i lUtione, lib. l/ 
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of the physical frame ; and on tho various propor- 
tions or degrees in which they are blended in indi* 
yidual conformations, depends the specific tempera- 
ment of the man. When these groups of organs are 
blended in suitable proportions, then his animal 
miture presents the most perfect form; and the 
intellectual faculties, sufficiently developed, pre- 
serve a steady direction, neither urging into vague 
conjectures on the one hand, nor lapsing into 
mental apathy or indifibrence on the other/'* 

Several writers on temperaments go more mi- 
nutely and profoundly into the mental and moral 
qualities associated with particular bodily organiza- 
tions. The choleric temperament, it is said, dis- 
plays great susceptibility of feeling, quickness of 
perception, and energy of action; and on this 
account indicates a lofty state of the bodily organs. 
The prevailing characteristics of this temperam^it 
are rapidity, strength, a lively imagination, viol^it 
passions, quickness of decision, inflexible perse- 
verance, a tendency to ambition, pride, and anger, 
joined, however, with a degree of magnanimity 
and generosity of purpose. These qualities are com- 
bined with a physical form of more firmness than 
grace ; a rather dark and sallow complesdon, 
sparkling eyes, and considerable muscular power. 
" These men," says an able writer, " are urged by 
a constant restlessness to action ; an habitual sen- 
timent of disquietude allows them no peace but in 

* ."^Phyiiologie det Temp^nmeiu ou Conttittttiont, Ste*, ^' ptf 
F. Thomas, Paris, 1826. 
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the tumult of business ; the hours of crowded life 
are the only ones they value ; and they are to bo 
found wherever hardiness of resolution, prompt 
decision, and permanence of enterprise, are re« 
quired." Thej)A2ejwia/f0 temperament is, in a great 
measure, the reverse of the choleric. The phlcg- 
matic has little inclination to action ; a very limited 
portion of sensibility ; no great stock of physical 
strength or dexterity; has rather a dull and 
gloomy appearance ; all the feelings assume a sub* 
ducd and tranquil tone; the mind dear but limited ; 
little imagination and profundity ; and displays a 
strong disposition to repose and tranquillity. All 
the vices and virtues of this class of persons arc of 
a mediocre character. The sanguine temperament 
is indicative of a lively susceptibility ; little incli- 
nation to action ; promptness without much per- 
severance; a lively fancy; no great depth of 
thought ; changeable in t^per, but not of violent 
feelings and passions; a tendency to pleasure, 
levify, and a fondness for admiration and fame. 
, Persons of this organization are commonly dis- 
tinguished for beauty and griiice; and the bodily 
frame bespeaks vigour and vivacity in all its lead- 
ing iunctionsr They are usually witty, gay, ele- 
gant, and engaging in sodefy. The melancholy 
temper has but little susceptibility, but great 
energy of action; a reserved and contemplative 
manner ; great firmness of purpose ; indefatigable 
perseverance; profound reflection; constancy of 
feeling and of Mendship; an indination to gloomi- 

• . •■ ■■'■ '/ ■ - 
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ness, despondency^ asoctlcism, insanity, and misan- 
tliropy. 

It is generally eonoeded that there is much 
truth in the doctrine of temperaments. Every phy- 
sician takes it in some measure as a guide in his 
professional avocations. It is, however, just one 
of those systems vhich are liable to fandf ul and 
absurd conclusions, when dosely applied to the 
solution of intellectual phenomena.* 

Physiology. 

Physiology takes a wider range than phy* 
siognomy and the doctrine of temperaments. It 
embraces nicer and more refined speculations, and 
is more closely allied to metaphysical disquisitions. 

Physiological speculations hdd an important 
station among the Greek philosophers. Pytha- 
goras taught that man was a microcosm of the 
universe ; that the human soul was nourished by 
the blood, and became obedient to the general laws 
of universal harmony. AlcmaK)n considered the 
brain as the seat of the intellectual powers. Em« 
pcdocles and Democritus had each their respective 
theories on the subject. Plato and Aristotle were 
also great speculators pn physiological phenomena ; 
and it was about their era that the cultivators of 
the science became formally divided into two 

* See Hippocratei, ''De Natura Homini^" tbni. 1; Galen, VDe 
Elementia ex Bippocrate/' torn. 1 ; OrilMiiua» '' Synopaii,'' lib. 5$ 
Aetius, ^ Libri Medicinales,'' lib. 4 ; and Haly Ahhih AvcRoef, Alaa« 
haravius, Arioenna, Hofimann, Dr. Pritcbard, &G. 
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dosses, tho materialists and the' spiritnalists ; a 
distinction which may be appropriately adopted at 
the present day. 

During the whole of the middle ages, physiology 
was more or less cultivated; chiefly, however, by 
the medical faculty. Many theories and systems, 
of the most wild and fanciful description, sprung up 
^ in various countries of Europe ; and some of the 
greatest of our philosophers lent a willing ear to 
these nuurvellous delusions. The discoveries in 
physical science gave a heavy blow to all these 
learned reveries. About the beginning of the last 
century, Hoffmann and Stahl commenced their 
physiological inquiries concerning the principle of 
life, deriving great advantages from the improve- 
ments effected in the physical knowledge of the pre- 
vious century. Hoffmann conceived that the prin- 
ciple of life or vitality could not be separated from 
matter, but was one of its essential properties ; that ^ 
life was a series of mutual actions and re-actions 
between the fluids and the solids of the . body ; 
and that all the operations of the body and the 
mind are the result of this regukfr and harmonious 
action. Stahl's hypothesis was of a different cast. ; 
He thought that an intelligent soul guided the 
material forces or powers of the body. The whole 
structure of the body is a passive instrument, and 
requires the soul or living agent to impress its 
power upon it. The soul is the active and fore- 
seeing principle which governs by special laws all' 
those phenomena of human life and action which 
may be considered as independent of the direct in- 

■ '/ 
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flucnoo of volition. This fhculty of tho will is in- 
dependent, and needs no assistanee from anything 
else. There arc two sets of organs on which the 
soul acts for the sustenance of life; sense and 
motion. Sensation is modified in two ways ; the 
one in relation to external objects made known to 
us through the organs of sense, and the other has 
an exdusive reference to our internal feelings or 
ideas. '^ The soul gives to its organs the disposi- 
tion that is favourable to the sensations it wishes 
to receive, by virtue of the judgment that it exerts 
respecting these sensations, before it has expe- 
rienced them. This judgment is exerted on the 
relations between the objects that excite these im- 
pressions and the actual state of the body ; and it 
is the intuitive knowledge of these relations that 
.determines, in all their infinitely diversified shades, 
the pleasure or pain which the animal experiences 
from the objects that surround it." 

The speculations of Hallcr aimed at establishing 
the position that muscular power was entirely dif- 
ferent from the power of feeling, or what we term 
sensibility. De Whytt and Dr. Cullen opposed 
this doctrine; but our space will not allow our 
stating the grounds of this opposition. Dr. Dar^ 
win speculated deeply on physiological topics ; and 
his views generally, though decidedly material, 
were founded upon a more extended examination 
of mental phenomena than many of his predecessors 
had referred to. He maintahis that all human 
actions are resolvable into four aenswial powers ; 
irritation, sensation, volition, and association. All 
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our muscular motions, and all our ideas, arise from 
the power of irritability, and are brought within 
the sphere of causation &om sensation, Tolition, 
and habit. 

From the commencement of the present century, 
physiological writers have been numerous, both 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. Their 
writings have generally been characterised by 
great ability; combining an acute and accurate 
obserYation of fSacts, with considerable theoretical 
dexterity in their generalization. 
. Bichat's system is worthy of notice, not only 
for its own sake, but on account of the influence 
it has had on other speculators of distinction. He 
describes the living principle to be the result of 
unlmown and unknowable powers ; but divides it 
into two parts, the animal tmJi organic life.* Each 
of these is composed of two orders of functions, 
succeeding eadi other, and possessed of a mutual • 
relationship, la animal life, the first functional 



/ • ** Compare together two indiyidaalB» odjb taken from each of these 
khigdoms; one exists only within itself* and haa no other- relation to ex- 
ternal ohjecta saxe those of nutrition. It is horn, grows, and penshcs, 
attaehed |o the soil which receives its germ. The other joins to this in- 
ternal life, an external existence, out of which numerous relations arise 
between it and surrounding objects : and this existence is united to other 
beings, and approaches near to, or removes it from them, in accordance with * 
its wants or fears.** * • « «< I call the functions of the former class, taken 
altogether, the argauk life, because all organised beings, whether vcge* 
gable or animal, enjoy it in a greater or less degree, and because organic 
structure b the on^ condition neeessaiy for its exercise. The assembled 
functions of the second dasa form the«iiiaMi/ tijfe^to named, because it 
u the 'cxdnsivo attributo of the animal kingdom.** (Bidiat;^ ^ Phy- 
»iok>gie.*Q it ; " 

■ ;. ■ . -v 
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order arises from the exterior of the body to the 
brain ; and the second, from the brain to powers of 
locomotion. Thus all objects aflTcct successively, 
the external senscsi the nerves, and the brain. 
The office of the first is to receive, of the second to 
convey, and of the last to recog^nise or perceive, 
which constitutes a sensation. All volition centres 
in the brain. All vital properties may be reduced 
to two ; feeling or sensibility, and moving or con* 
tractility. From the former flow all sensations, 
perceptions, pleasures, and pains. The perfec- 
tion of every animated being is in proportion to 
the extent of its sensibility. 

Cuvier's system is founded on the speculations of 
Hunter. The former makes a pointed distinction 
between the instinct of animals and the r$asan of 
man.* 

Mr. Hunter 8 theory of the living principle is, 
that it is some agent or other added, by the 
creative power of (jod, to the organized structure of 
man, to guide and direct it to the final purposes for 
which it is designed. Man is endowed with an 
intellectual power or faculty, . independent of the 



* " Cettc peni^ qui se comid^re clle-mtee, cette intelligenee qui 
■e Tott et qui I'^udic, cette eonnaiitaoce qui le eounalt, forment Mdem-' 
ment un ordre de ph6iomines dctennin^ d'une nature tnmcfa^, ei 
auxquels nul animal ne laurait atteindre. C'eit 1^ ti Ton pent ainai 
dire, le mbnde puremcnt intcUcctucl, et ce monilc n'appartient qn'ik, 
rhomme. En un mot, let animaux aentent, eonnaiaaent, pcnaent; maia- 
Thomme eat Ic aeul de tout lea £trea crc^a li qui le pouvoir ait M 
doon^ de tentir qu'il aent, de connaltre qu*il connalt, et de penser qu*il 
penie/* (Resumd Analytique dea Obaervationa de Frdd^rie Cnrier anr 
rinttinet et rintelligence dea Animaux. Par. P. Flourcna. p. 66.) . 
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mere animal lifo which he has in common with 
other animated creatures. The htte Dr. Abemethy 
adopts this doctrine, and has publicly defended it 
in iiis '^ Enquiry ;" a work of considerable merit.* 
He says, ** Thus my mind rests at peace in thinking 
on the subject of life, as it has been taught by Mr. 
Hunter ; and I am visionary enough to imagine, 

; that if these opinions should become so established 
as to be generally admitted by philosophers, — that 
if they once saw reason to believe that life was 
something of an invisible and active nature super- 
added to organization, — ^thc^ would then see equal 
reason to believe that mind might be superadded, 
as life is, to structure. They would then indeed 
still fiEurther perceive how mind and matter might 
reciprocally operate on each other by means of an 
intervening substance. Thus even would physio- 
logical researches enforce the belief which I may 
say is natural to man ; that in addition to his 
bodily frame, he possesses a sensitive, intelligent,* 
and independent mind ; an opinion which tends in 
an eminent degree to produce virtuous, honourable, 

'. and useful actions."t \ 

A short time after these opinions were promul* 
gated,*Dr. Lawrence published his *' Introduction 
to Comparative Anatomy and Physiology,'' 1816,. 
in which he advances doctrines diametrically op- 
posed to those of Hunter and Abemethy. This 
led to a public controversy, which! created some 

• «Aa Enquiiy into the PkoUbility •^ Batioiiality of Mr. Himter't 
11i0Qi7ofLile,»'Loiiiloa»lS14. _ .. 
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sensation at tho time. Lawrence's opinions are 
docidely materiaL He says, "The cerebral Jwic* 
tions, which are much more numerous and diver- 
sified in the higher orders of the Mammalia, than 
in any of the preceding divisions of the animal 
kingdom, receive their last development in man; 
where they produce all the phenomena of intellecti 
all those wonderful processes of thought, known 
under the names of memory, reflection, association, 
judgment, reasoning, imagination ; which so fhr 
transcend any analogous appearance in animals, 
that wo oUmost feel a repugnance to refer them to 
the same principle. If therefore we were to follow 
strictly the great series of living bodies through 
its whole extent, we should see its vital properties 
gradually increased in number and energy from 
the last of plants, the mosses or the algso, to the 
first of animals, man/' Here we have tho old 
material hypothesis again revived ; an hypothesis as 
old as philosophy itself. It has been attacked and 
refuted a thousand times over, but Mr. Lawrence 
approaches the question as if nothing had ever 
been said on the matter. His observations assume 
the aspect of a first discovery.* 



* "Sir. Lftwrenoe, it will iiutuitly be recollected by ereiy reailer, 
whatever other merit may belong to him, has not that of being the 
inventor of these doctrines. They are as old as any on record, and hava 
been advanced and confuted, and revived and driven into obscurity, agsin 
and again. In the present instance, Mr. Lawrence has copied them* 
and even the terms in which he has expressed them, from the school of 
modem French philosophy. Indeed, this is not the first oocssion on. 
which he has consented to become a mere copyist, and for the purpose 
of propagating these worn-out but mischievous opinions ; he is understood 
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The ^'Sketches on the Phaosophy of Life/* 
1819, by Sir T. C. Morgan, advance the same 
matorial opinions' as those entertained by Dr. 
Lawrence, only the Baronet does not develop them 
with so much propriety and clearness. A line or 
two may be quoted from him, fully significant of 
the general tenor of his speculations. ** Essentially. 
, linked with the power of locomotion, relative sen* 
sibility is distributed to the different animals in an 
exact proportion to the wants of their organization ; 
being resident in a tissue, whose development is 
regulated in the various species, by the sphere of 
activity necessary to their preservation.'' • • • 
^ There is in all animals a preponderance of some 
viscus (in the brain) which gives it a lead in the 
oi^nization." • • • *^The proposition of a Deity, 
without ports or dimensions, approaches to absolute 
Atheism." • • • *' The distinction between mate- 
rial and spiritual beings, is made a watch-iii^ord for . 
fanaticism and persecution.''* 

One of the most able and candid writers on 
Physiology of our own day is Dr. Pritchard, whose . 
treatise on the vital principle\ is worthy of an ^ 
especial and careful perusal. He maintains the i 



to be the writer of tereral articles on lifei and other auhjecta connected ' 
with it» m the intemunable Eacydopedia of Dr« Beet, in which the 
aame principles are maintained, and in which Mr. Rcnnell has diioovered» 
that he has transhited whole sections from M. .Bichat, without the 
alightest acknowledgment; and we have thuied him in like manner, still 
more frequently transcribing into his own pages materials of the same 
description from the fre^thiaking {diysiologists of Germany •** (Quarterly 
Bcriew lor July, 1S19.) ^ - ' 

••'8keCdiea»'*&e.pp.37^36&. \l ; 

.. - . ■ V' 
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distinct existence of mind, and shews, in a variety 
of instances, that its connection with the nenrous 
influence is very circumscribed and partial. He 
makes the following remarks at the dose of his 
work. 

** If the observations offered in the present sec- 
tion are well founded, it must be allowed that 
philosophers have generally gone too iar, either on 
one side or on the other, in their speculations on 
the mind, and in the instruments by which its 
phonomcna are brought about. Some have repre- 
sented it as more independent of the body than 
it really is ; while the greater number, including 
many writers on the physiology of the nervous 
system, have been mistaken in viewing the brain 
as the agent in all the intellectual and other men* 
tal processes, merely from* having found reason to 
conclude that impressions and ideas require the 
co-operation of its organic structure. The higher 
powers of the mind, those in which the will. sits 
in operation ; those in which the mind is active 
rather than is acted upon, as when it reflects, 
reasons, deliberates, judges, or pronounces respect- 
ing true or false, right or wrong, or creates a 
world of its own in imagination — ^all these facul- 
ties, or modes of mental exertion, as well as the 
simple operation of the will itself, on which de- 
pends our moral responsibility, are entirely exempt 
from*^the evidence of any connexion with instru- 
mental processes ; or, at least, of immediate de- 
pendence upon the organized structure of the 
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brain; they aroi as far as we know, modes of 
operation of the immaterial mind or soul. But, 
in order that they may produee results whieh are 
cognizable by our sensesi they require the subse- 
^ quent aid of corporal organs."* 
. Dr. Carpenter's work, ** Human Physiology/' is 
also an important one in support of the spirituality 
^ of the mind. Nothing can be more satisfactory 
than his arguments and illustrations as to the 
distinct existence and manifestations of the think- 
ing principle. 

The reader will find much interesting discussion 
on sereral leading points relating to this subject, 
in Messrs. Todd and Bowman's ** Physiology." They 
^cometotheconclusi6n,that the process of thought 
is necessarily and constantly connected with the 
Convolutions of the brain ; but in what way, or by 
what means, nothing is proved. They observe: 
^* Thus anatomy leads to the conclusion that the 
operations of the mind are associated with the 
convolutions. These parts, in the language of 
Cuvier, are the sole receptacle in which the various 
sensations may be, as it were, consummated, and 
become perceptible to the animal. It is in these 
that all sensations take a distinct form, and leave 
lasting traces of their impression ; they serve as a ' 
seat to memory, a property by means of which the 
animal is furnished with materials for his judg- 
ments. When the membranes qf the brain are in 

« "« A Btfvieir of Um Doctrine of ft Titat T^ple,'^ 
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a 8tato of inflammation, disturbance of the mental 
faculties is an invariable accompaniment, to an 
extent proportional to the degree of cerebral irri- 
tation ; and more especially so when the inflam- 
mation is seated in the pia mater* of the con- 
volutions. It is plain that, in such a case, the 
delirium arises from the altered state of the cir- 
culation in the grey matter of the convolutions, 
the blood-vessels of which are immediately derived 
from those of the pia mater, so that the one cannot 
1)0 afiectcd without the other likewise suifering. We 
learn from the most trustworthy reports of the 
dissections of the brains of lunatics, that there is 
invariably found more or less disease of the vesi- 
cular surface, and of the pia mater and arachnoid 
in connection with it, denoted by opacity or thick- 
ening of the latter, with altered colour or consist- 
ence of the former. Ijrom these premises it may 
be laid down as a just conclusion, that the convo- 
lutions of the brain are the centre qf intellectual 
action : or more strictly, that this centre consists 
in that vast sheet of vesicular matter which crowns 
the convoluted surface of the hemispheres. Every 
idea of the mind is associated with a corresponding 
change in some part or parts of this vesicular 
sur&ce. * * ' • The action of the convoluted sur- 
face of the brain, and of the fibres connected with 
it, is altogether of the mental kind. 13ie physi- 
cal changes in these parts give rise to a correspond- 
ing manifestation of ideas ; nor is it likely that 

•TheeofariBgmeBbMic 
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imy thought, however 'simplo, is unaceompanied 
by ehange in this centre."* 

Several other works on Physiology have recently 
made their appearance in London, possessing con- 
siderable merit, but comparatively limited in their 
range relative to metaphysical purposes. They all 
view man through the organs of sensation ; seldom 
lose sight of the body in contemplating the powers 
and iiEUSulties of the mind ; and have an invariable 
tendenqr to materialize, to a certain extent, our 
thoughts and opinions on human nature. Nothing 
can be further from the wish of most of these 
writers, than to impart to their investigations any 
influence which could be considered decidedly 
inimical to the true interests and happiness of 
man. The imperfection which, we conceive, be- 
longs to these respective works, is fairly attri- 
butable to the instruments which the writers have 
to use, and the philosophical method they pursue, 
to obtain a desirable physical end or purpose ; the 
health and well-being of the body.f i ^ 

As we veiy clearly perceive, from the foregoing 
observations in this Chapt^, physiologists axe 
divided into two principal dasses ; the materialists 
and'the spiriCualists : those who consider mind, in 
all its aspects or developments, to be a mere pro- 

^ Phy»ology, Vol. L p. 364. 

t ThefoUowing are lome of the treatises here alluded to : — ^Meryon's 
^ Physical and Intclleetiial Constitation of ICan ;" Messrs. Yamold and 
Bushman, "On the Philosophy of Reason and Instinct;*' Dr. Moore» 
*«0n the Power of the Soul over the Body/^ I't The Use of the Body in 
relation to the Mindp** and *«ManandhisMotiTes;*' Newnham, <'On 
the Reciprocal Influenoe of Body and Ifind j'*.lRenon*s " Delineations, 
Phym»l» InteDoetttal, and Mona.** i > \ 
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pcrty of matter; and thoso who yiew it as aa 
immaterial ereation superadded to the funetions 
of animal life. There are, howeveTi many inter- 
mediate classes, whose creed arises from a hlend* 
ing of the material and thinking principles in * 
various indefinite and irregular proportions. These 
run into each other by imperceptible degrees ; and 
can only be formally or conditionally classified 
under the two chief and extreme orders of physio- 
logical speculators. 

It may be aflirmed, with some degree of confi- 
dence, that all physical inquiries into the nature 
and laws of the vital principle, have a strong 
materializing tendency. This arises from the very 
nature of things. The physiologist is perpetually 
dealing with secondary causes. The great mass 
of physiological writers are of the medical profes- 
sion; and their daily and hourly thoughts are 
directed to the operations of mind viewed in con- 
junction with diseased functions of the body. They 
are never in a situation to consider mind in its 
healthful state, in a sound and vigorous con- 
stitution. The latter condition is the exception, 
and the former is the rule. This gives a peculiar 
colouring to all their speculations and state- 
ments of facts. Of all classes of professional 
men, physicians are the least able, from the mere 
mechanical routine of their occupation, to form * 
just and comprehensive conclusions in reference 
to mental phenomena as they are developed in 
large masses of men* Minute details are the staple 
articles of their mental life. And hence it is» 
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tliati in perusing physiological treatises written 
by medical men, where there is even no wish to 
depart, in point of principle, from the standards 
of spiritual orthodoxy, we find that they seldom 
raise their minds above matters of professional 
detail, or grasp and unfold those general prin- 
^ples of intellectual thought, which form the 
every«day guide and rule of action of the bulk of 
maoJdnd. Such writers, whatever their acquire- 
ments and abilities may be, are borne down by the 
overwhelming influences of the dissecting-room, or 
the unhealthy mental atmosphere of the hospital. 
They have always some strange and anomalous 
cases to state, arising out , of functional derange- 
ments of body or mind ; and the more outrd and 
marvellous they are, the more Sclat is expected 
from their formal publication. As pathological 
data, these are both interesting and important ; 
but they have no more to do with the unfettered 
and healthful investigations of mind, than the 
mutterings of the maniac have to do with the con* 
elusions of the rational understanding. 

This constitutional bias of the medical mind in 
fiivour of material opinions, may be also easily . 
aceoimted for from the nature of the elementary 
instruction it receives. A young man quits school, 
with perhaps a good classical education, and a 
' limited knowledge of mathematics ; and at the age 
of sixteen or seventeen goes into a surgeon's esta- 
blishment, where he devotes himself assiduously 
to the preparation of his master's prescriptions ; 
andy during his leisure hours,! has to acquire a ; 

/ . 
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knowledge of anatomy, chcmistrji and other essen- 
tial studies eonnccted with his profession. Ho is 
daily thinking of matter and its properties. His 
mind can never get heyond this material boun- 
dary. All lus future prospects depend upon the 
quantity and accunu^ of his physical acquire- 
ments ; on the living and dead attributes of the 
human frame, and the chemical action of bodies. 
His reading must be solely confined to the perusal 
of Hippocrates, Oalen, Boerhaave, Hunter, Aber- 
nethy, and other illustrious cultivators of the heal- 
ing art. Were he to take a fancy to think or read 
anything about mind, as mitid, he would stand a 
fair chance of being rejected at Apothecaries* Hall, 
and be considered by Ids master as a diill and stupid 
pupil. A few years roll on ; and, under favourable 
auspices, he passes his' examination as a Surgeon; 
obtains a diploma at the Royal College; esta- 
blishes a good practice; and at the age, say of 
thirty-five or forty, has a few hours a-day to 
devote to discursive reading as he travels in his 
carriage, from one patient to another. It nmy 
readily be considered, especially by those who have 
a competent knowledge of what studies on mental 
pliilosophy really are, how unfitted, from long esta- 
blished habits, a mind thus trained must be, to 
enter upon investigations of a purely intellectual 
character. Success in such a field of inquiry^ 
under circumstances like these, could be only ob«» 
tained in spite of all the established laws of matter 
and mind* 
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And docs not a history of physiological and 
metaphysical speculations fully bc^ out the ge- 
neral correctness of this representation ? Jt is a 
curious and interesting fSoct, that notwithstanding 
all the advantages which physiology has derived 
from the improvements of chemical science, and 

\[ human and comparative anatomy, it has not thrown 
any light whatever upon a single Acuity of the 
mind, or enabled us to ascertain its laws of action 
with more accuracy, and precision than men were 
able to do two thousand years ago. What has the 
discovery of what are called the sympathetic, the 
sefisative, and the motor nerves done for mental 

. pliilosophy? Does it throw the slightest ray of 
light upon the great principles of metaphysical 
science ? Certainly not. And were the observa- 
tions of the physiologist multiplied a thousand- 
fold, both in number and minuteness, he would 
lail to draw any conclusion from his facts which 
could bear upon the operations of mind. In fact, 
he cultivates a comparatively sterile and barren 
soil ; he moves in a wrong .direction. Mind can 
only be known by an inward operation ; not from 
the scalping'-knife, the retort, or the microscope. . 
It sets at nought all these material attempts to 
penetrate into its secrets. We .have the results of 
physiology before us. We cannot lay our finger 
upon a single metaphysical publication by a pro- 
fessed physiologist, from the earliest dawn of phi- 
losophy to the present hour, with the exception of 
Locke's Essay, (and Locke was only a medical and 

/ . 
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physiological amateur), which is worthy of any 
dcgroo of attention, or which displays any lofty spe- 
cimens of theoretioal or ratiodnatiye power. Every 
thing, under the influenoo of such pens, dwindles 
either into common-place anatomical and medical 
twaddle, or into fhnciful and untcnahle theories. 
This is not a question as to the comparative intel- 
lectual talents of certain classes of men ; hut solely 
as to the field of their observations and inquiries. 
It is just as vain and hopeless a task to attempt 
to explain intellectual phenomena by minute ex- 
aminations into the laws of chemical, electrical, 
or mesmeric agencies, as it is to calculate the 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites by the same method. 
The philosophical method of investigation is pre- 
cisely the same in both cases, and its application 
is completely nugatory beyond the sphere of what 
is tangible and material. 

We have no wish whatever to speak lightly of 
physiological investigations ; they are laudable 
and highly important in their own sphere. Their 
real bearings, however, on mental science, are but 
few and unimportant. Physiology is, and ever 
must be, strictly a branch of medical knowledge ; 
it relates to the body, and only to the mind in its 
more palpable and grosser feelings or attributes. 
No man has ever ventured to apply any physiolo- 
gical hypothesis to the solution or explanation of 
mental operations, as these develop themselves in 
the higher functions of thought, in morals, social 
or political philosophy, or in theology, without ex« 
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citing the risibility of mankind. All such efforts 
are repudiated the moment they are propounded. 
And here it is that every mental theory foimded 
on a miscellaneous collection of physical facts and 
observations, displays its weakness and incompe- 
tency to solve the great problems connected with 
« human esdstencei happiness, and improvement. 

Mesmerism. 

Mesmerism is another physiological offshoot, 
which has, particularly within the last ten years, 
ozdted a great deal of attention among scientific 
persons in all the countries of Europe. Its bear- 
ings on doctrines and theories relative to the na- 
ture and fSoculties of mind, are not very direct or 
important ; but still they are of such a character 
as to entitle the subject to a brief notice in a his- 
tory of speculative opinions. All mesmeric phe- 
nomena rest upon a single principle, the effect qf 
one body or mind upon another body or mind. The 
mysteries connected with the subject are numerous, 
and as yet inexplicable; but certain facts seem 
to be now g^erally admitted by a nimiber of pro- • 
fessional gentlemen, who have devoted themselves 
to a candid examination of the subject. That a 
great deal of quackery and deception has been 
connected with it, particularly within the last few 
years, is undeniable ; but stiU there is a substratum 
of fiicts on which the system rests, which, when 
viewed in relation to medical and intellectual phi- 
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losopliy, is worthy of tho iSodr and dispassionate con- 
sideration of OTcry philosophical inquirer. 

Facts connected with mesmeric specuhitions 
have been noticed from the earliest 'periods of 
history. The influence of the hand over diseases 
of the body is mentioned by many Oreek and 
Koman authors; and even at the present hour 
forms a branch of medical practice in several coun- 
tries. The proverbial wisdom of Solon deigned 
not to*rcjcct humble knowledge of this kind; 
for in some verses ascribed to him, which have 
been transhited by Stanley,* the Oredan Uiwgiver 
says, 

" The inudlcst hurts lomctimes incrcsac and ngo 
More than all art of physic can assuage ; 
Sometimes the fury of the worst disease. 
The hand, by gentle stroking, will appease." 

We are told that Asclcpiades, who acquired groat 
reputation at Home as a physician, recommended 
frictions, in certain chronic affections, to be con- 
tinued until the patient falls fSost asleep. Tacitus 
and Suetonius mention two magnetic cures, per- 
formed by the Emperor Vespasian at Alezandria.t 
The Chaldean priests, the Indian Brahmins, and 
the Fersi, practised the same mode of curing certain 
diseases ; and the Jesuit missionaries tell us that 
bodily ailments are removed by the imposition of 



- * Hittoiy of Phil<Mophy» \€66. 
t Tsdt. Hifll. 4. 81 ; Suet, in Vespss. 7» H 5. S. 
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hands, throughout the whole of the Chinese 
Empire.* 

During the earlier part of the Middle Ages, 
speculations on the influences of material hodies on 
mind were pursued with considerahle ardour, in 
.some localities. Inquiries were extended to the 
'•powers of the will, and the effects of metallic sub- 
stances on the frame ; and thus the sphere of ob- 
servation became wider and more varied. In St. 
Augustine's work, ** De Civitate Dei,'' two cases 
are recorded, illustrative of the surprising effects 
of concentrated volition ; one of a man who could 
perspire whenever he chose; and the other of a 
Priest, named Bestitutus, who could throw him- 
jielf into a state of complete insensibility, and 
appear as if entirely deprived of life, solely from 
an exercise of his will. Avicenna, the Arabian phi- 
losopher, in his De Animalibus^ affirms that he 
knew a man, who could paralyse his limbs at 
pleasure, by a simple act of volition.! 

In the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies, animal magnetism a^d mesmeric inquiries 
were zealously pursued, both on the Continent and 
in 'Great Britain. The names of Fomponatius, • 
Bodolphus Godenius, Athanasius Kircher, Van 



^ See 8prengeri» ^ Getdiichte der Medicme^** and Snono Sturiiuon't 
Hktoiy of tbe ScmdiiiaTiBB Kings. ; 

t I>r. J. C. PaMftTent* ** Untenacbungcn iiber den Lebene-mag- 
Bctnmna unddaa HeDaehcn,** Fkankfort, 1821; Brandis, «*Ueber Psy- 
diiaelie Hcflmiltel und MagnctisBrai»** CopenliageB, 1818; and Delrio, 
. Uagie.** Mogont. liiOC^Ioin. 1, pw (». 
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Hclmont, Sir Konolm Digby, William Maxwell, 
J. 6. Burgraavc, Sebastian Wirdig» Joannes 
Bohnius, Jul. Cics. Vaninius, C. Agrippa» Chris- 
topher Irving, N. Papin, Fludd, &e., are well 
known in eonnection with the history of this elass 
of opinions.* 

About the middle of the seventeenth eentuiy, 
some sensation was created in London by one 
Levret, a gardener, Valentine Greatrakes an Irish 
gentleman, and Dr. Streper, who severally pro- 
tended to exercise considerable mesmeric action 
over persons afflicted with certain diseases.t In 
the last century the subject assumed a more de- . 
finite and systematic form, imder the hand of 
Mesmer, who lias given his name to this branch 
of human observation and inquiry. Fred. Anth. 
Mesmer was a native of Switzerland, and bom 
in 1734i. He studied physic at Vienna, and 



* Pctnu Pomponatiut* "De IncaDUtionibiu,*' Uuil, 1567; Rod. 
Ooclcnii, ** Tract de Mangct. Tuln. euiat/' Marburgi, 1608, et Fraaoof. 
1613 ; Athan. Kirchcr, " Magnet* aiTe de Arte llagnctica/' CokNiMe» 
1643» et Romas, 1654 ; " Magneticum Natune Rcgnum, &c/' Anut. 
1667; Van Uelmont, "De Magnet. Vuln. Curationc/' Paris, 1621; 
K. Digby, " Of the Cure of Wounda by the Power of Sympathy/' 
London, 1660 ; Gul. Maxwell, " Medietue Magnetics libri tret, &€.,** 
Frenkf. 1679 ; J. G. BurgraaTe, ** Diolychnium, leu locema Tits, cui 
acocstitCura Morborum Magnctica," 1629; Sebastian Wirdig, ** Nova 
Medicina Spirituum," Hamb. 1673 ; Dohnius, ** De Spirituum Aninudtum 
Medela,'* Hamb. 1688; Jul. Ccs. Vaninius, ** De Admir. Natuiv 
arcan. ;" C. Agrippa ab Nettetheym, " De OoculU Philoaophia." 

t See Pechlinus in hia work, entitled, *' Obienratiooum Pbyaieo- 
Medicanim libri trea/' Hamb. I69I9 where an aoooont is given of 
Greatrakes ; also a work written by himself, called, " A Brief Aoooiint of 
Mr. Valentine Greatrakes," London, 1666.- 
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for some yean settled there ; but haying 
written a treatise ** On the Influence of the 
Planets on the Human Body/' it excited so 
much ridicule among his professional brethren, 
that he was determined to leave the capital 
forthwith ; but through the influence of some kind 
«. friends he was constrained to remain for the 
present. Ilaying formed an acquaintance with the 
Jesuit, Maximilian Hclb, a native of Hungary, 
and a man of talent and learning, Mesmer resorted 
to the use of the magnet in the cure of diseases ; 
and, at Paris, in 1770, published his ** M^moire 
sur la Ddcouverte du Magn6tisme Animal/' Tliis 
gave rise to the Animal Magnetism^ with the 
history of which almost every reader is, in some 
measure, familiar. A great sensation was excited 
in Paris, among the members of the medical pro« 
fession particularly, which gave rise to various and 
conflicting opinions. A public commission was 
appointed, composed of the most distinguished 
men of the capital, to test the merits of Mesmer's 
system ; and after a long inquiry, his theory was 

pronounced to be unsatisfactory and delusive.* 

* "^ 

* The following ititemeiiU will point oat the ipcciilc objects umI 
nature *of tlut Report :~ 

1. Le flnide» que let oommiwMiei nommcnt fluide magn^que ani* 
■m1« n*exiite pee, ear il ^diappe k toua lea aena • 

3. Ce Snide ^liappant 4 toua lea aena, a<^ exiatcnee ne peut ^tre 
dteontr^ que par lea cffeta euratifa dana le traitement dea maladiea, on 
par lea effete momcntanA aur I'^eonomie animale. IX faut exdnre de oea 
dcnx preurea la traitement dea maladieat paroequ'il ne peut foumir que 
dea r^Hihata toi^joara ineertaina et aouvent trompeura. 

3. Lea v^ritablea preuTca, lea preuTea purement phyaiqute de I'exia- 
I de ee Snide^ aont lea effete moaentanA a|ir k eorpa aninaL \ 
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After this docisioiii the subject scorns to have 
lost much of its interest. We hear little of its 
advocates, until it was again revived by the Aca- 
demy of Medidno at Paris, in 1825. A Eeport 
was then made containing thirty distinct state- 
ments, the following are worthy of especial notice. 

** We have constantly seen ordinary sleep, which 
is the repose of the organs of the senses, of the 
intellectual faculties, and of the voluntary move* 
ments, precede and terminate the state of som- 
nambulism.'' 

** Wliilst they are in this state of somnambulism, 
the magnetised persons we have observed retain the 
exercise of the faculties which they have whilst 
awake. Their memory even appears to be more 
faitliful and more extensivCy since they remember 
wliat has passed during all the time and on every 
occasion that they have been in the state of som- 
nambulism." 

** We have seen two somnambulists distinguish 
with their eyes shut, the objects placed before 
them ; they have told, without touching them, the 

Pour t'ftMurer de cci cffett, let oommistairei ont fait det ^ptturtB, 
(1.) Sur eux-mdmes; (2.) tur sept maUdet ; (3.) tur qiiatrc penonncs ; 
(4.) tur une loci^ asaemblde cbes M. Franklin; (6.) tur dea maladea 
asierobl^a chei M. Jumelin; (6.) ayee un arbre magn^tii^ ; (7.) cafia 
tur different tujett. 

4. De oea exp^encea, let eommittairea ont oonelu, que rimagination 
fait tout, que Ic Magn^titme ett nul. Imagination, imitation, attouehe- 
ment, tellea tout kt Traiet eautet det effett attribu^ au Magn^tatmo 
Animal. 

5. Let proc^d^ du Magn^titme ^tant dangereuz, il tuit que tout 
traitement public od let moyent du Magn^tiime tenmt employ^b oe peut 
BToir 4 la kmgne que det effett funettet. 
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colour and value of the cards; they have read 
words traced with the hand, or some lines of books 
opened by mere chance. This phenomenon took 
place even when the opening of the eyelids was 
accurately closed by means of the fingers.'' 

«< We met in two somnambulists the power of 
. [foreseeing acts of the organism more or less distant, 
more or less complicated. One of them announced 
several days, nay, several months beforehand, the 
day, the hour, and the minute when epileptic fits 
would come on and return ; the other declared the 
time of the cure. Their previsions were realised 
with remarkable exactness. They seemed to us to 
apply only to acts or lesions of their organism.'* 

^' The conmiission has not been able to verify, 
tor the want of opportunity, other powers which 
magnctisers have declared to exist in somnam- 
bulists; but it has collected and communicated 
fiicts sufficiently important to induce it to think 
that the Academy, sJiould encourage tlie researcJies 
an Magnetiam^as a very cttripus branch of psychology 
and natural history.** \ 

After this Beport was niade, experiments in 
mesmerism^ were simultaneously instituted in. 
various parts of England, France, and America, 
without any pre-concerted arrangement, and with 
nearly similar results. Mr. Brooks of Manchester 
entered zealously into the subject, and made some 
important discoveries; and Mr. Atkinson, Mr. 
Prideaux, Captain Yalliant, and Dr. EUiotson 
prosecuted the inquiry with great ardour. A dis- 
tinguished French mesmerist was introduced to 
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University College, London, under the patronage 
of Dr. EUiotson ; and this circumstanee brought 
the new seicnec prominently before the public, and 
excited general discussion in every quarter. 
Lectures wore delivered in almost every town in 
England ; and even the dignitaries of the Church 
extended their fostering care to the infant science.* 
Every ordinary reader is fully aware of the share 
of public attention wliich has been directed, within 
these four or five years, to the subject; of the 
various bitter rivalships and contentions it has 
created; and of the discordant opinions it has 
evoked. To these matters, however, we cannot 
possibly make any direct allusion. So far as the 
science of mind is concerned, we shall offer a few 
general and concluding observations on the nature 
of mesmeric phenomena, considered as a system of 
philosophy. 

Within these few years, several writers and 
patrons of mesmerism have viewed the subject as 
very important in relation to the abstract nature 
of mind. They have considered it as demonstrative 
of the imtnateriality of its nature, and consequently 
of its immortality. They have encouraged and 
fostered it, with a hope of banishing for ever all 
the various shades of the doctrines of materialism, 
and of placing the phenomena of body and mind, 
whether jointly or separately developed, upon a 

* Mr. Brooki, of Manclietter, attended the Bitbop of Ozfoid for 
lereral weeks, to initiale him into the myiteriet of the idence ; nnd the 
J^wmed Prelate ioTited niimeroiu parties of his friends to witness the 
experiments. 

II 2 p 
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solid foundation. These advocates of the new 
science argue, that all mesmeric phenomena de- 
monstrate this general fact, that the mind receives 
impressions from other minds^ as well as from 
external objects through the medium of our organs 
of sensation. The mesmeric individual sees with- 
out qres, hears without ears, and tastes without 
the aid of the palate. These facts show that the 
mind can operate, and display the higher qualities 
of its nature, without the assistance of corporeal 
organs. How could a mind communicate with 
other minds; be influenced by the mere will of 
another; — how interpret the thoughts, desires, ideas 
of those around, by the mere affection of a fibre or 
tf nerve? The thing is ^impossible. Whatever 
does this, cannot be a material object, — cannot be 
matter in any shape or form. It is the result of 
mind, soul, spirit ; not an object to see, weigh in 
a balance, or handle ; which terminates its exis- 
tence with the body ; but something immaterial, 
invisible, and immortal. On the doctrine that 
^ mind and body are two different substances, many 
important questions hinge ; and on this ground, it 
is contended, it is of the greatest moment that we ' 
shouldhail every philosophical inquiry with delight, 
which is calculated, however remotely, to throw 
light upon subjects of such vital importance to 

human interests, feelings,' and happiness.? 

'I 

* ** In tli« higher degraei of tmimni mngnttum we may Bnil a eom- 
plcte pcactieal rdTiiUtion of all the material theoriea of the hnman mind, 
an impicniTe proof of the- inilepenilenee of the' toiil, and the stroi^geat 
I Ibr pwiMiwing iti immortality; mnee it haa hcen demonatrated 

n : 
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Again, it may be remarked, that at the present 
moment many advocates for mesmeric action en- 
tertain more rational views of its nature and uses 
than generally prevailed a short time since, during 
the fit of feverish excitement which it created 
throughout Europe. On the important and cu- 
rious doctrine of clairvoyance^ there is now a 
great change of opinion ; and so far as it can he 
embodied from the mass of mesmeric philosophersi 
it seems to proclaim that the doctrine is grounded 
on sheer folly and delusion. Dr. Braid, of Man- 
chester, a zealous mesmerist, thus expresses him- 
self on this point in the Medical limes for January^ 
1844. ** One of the most interesting and important 
phenomena connected with hypnotism, is that ex- 
traordinary activity of the imagination, whereby 
ideas excited in the minds, whether from recalled 
past impressions, or by oral suggestion, or other* 
wise, are instantly invested with all the attributes 
of reality. From this cause patients make very* 
striking remarks, not from any desire to deceive 
others, but because they are self-deceived; the 
extreme vividness of their ideas leading them, at 



beyond the potsibility of rational doubt, that» in its manifettationa» it it 
not confined to any one particular portion of the coiporeal orgBBifm» 
and that it it capable of exerciting itt functiont without the uae of any 
of thote material organt, by meant of which it utually maintaina a eor- 
retpondence with the extmal world."— (Report on the ezperimenU of 
Animal Magnetitm, by J. C. Colquhoun* Eiq., Edinburgh, 1833.) 

''In eo tamen Wienholt adaentbr, et hit phenomenia ali immortali- 
tatit tpem ae augeri ; ciim nullum tupertit dubiiun, poaA not aentiie ae 
percipere tine ullo organorum eztemorum oommereio/'— <Spicngel, 
Intt.Hed.p.311.) 
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the moment, to believe as real what are only the 
figments of fancy. Thus, name any person, place, 
or thing, and instantly they will imagine they see 
or hear them, and will probably enter into elabo- 
rate descriptions regarding them. I have thus 
astonished many persons by descriptions which 
patients have given of various circumstances and 
places; but, in the end, I have convinced them 
that it was only shrewd guessing, or imaginary 
descriptions. I have never yet seeti any decided 
case qf clairvoyance ; every attempt of the sort 
resulting in the conviction, that what at first 
appeared to be so, was nothing but guessing, an 
act of memory, and describing the figments of 
fancy as real ; or from extreme exaltation of some 
of the senses enabling the patients to discover by 
smell, touch, or hearing, heat and cold, what we 
naturally judge by the sight." 

Thus the current of opinion, in England at least, 
is decidedly in favour, at the present moment, of 
the notion, that all mesmeric, phenomena are only 
more strikingexemplifications of the old doctrine of 
sympathy; a.doctrine as antiquated as philosophy 
itself, and which has been theorised upon in a ' 
variety of ways. The state of facts and opinions 
is, however, in such a position,* that it would be 
gross dogmatism to offer any decided judgment 
upon their nature and bearings in reference to the 
important study of mental science. Our decisions 
must be the result of further and careful inquiry. 

On a subject of this nature, I shall make no 
apology for introducing a few observations frdm ; 

/ 
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the pen of the late l^Ir. Dugald Stewart, as they 
are marked with that dispassionate candour and 
soundness of judgment, which commonly cha- 
racterise all his mental disquisitions. ** Among 
all the phenomena, however," says Mr. Stewart, 
** to which the subject of imitation lias led our at- 
tention, none are, perhaps, so wonderful as those 
which have been recently brought to light, in con- 
sequence of the philosophical inquiries occasioned 
by the medical pretensions of Mesmer and his as- 
sociates. That these pretensions involved much 
of ignorance, or of imposture, or of both, in their 
authors, has, I think, been fully demonstrated in 
the very able report of the French Academicians ; 
but does it follow from this, that the facU wit- 
nessed and authenticated by these Academicians 
should share in the disgrace incurred by the em- 
pirics who disguised or misrepresented them? 
For my own part, it appears to me, that the ge- 
neral conclusions established by Mesmer's practice, 
with respect to the physical effects of the principle 
of imitation and of the fiokculty of imagination, 
(more particularly in cases where they co-operate 
together,) are incomparably more curious, than if 
he had actually demonstrated the existence of his 
boasted fluid. Nor can I see any good reason why 
a physician, who admits the efficacy of the moral 
agents employed by Mesmer, should, in the ex- 
ercise of his profession, scruple to copy whatever 
processes are necessary for subjecting them to his 
command ; any more than he would hesitate about 
employing a new physical agent, such as electricity * 
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or galvanism. The arguments to the contrary, 
alleged by the Commissioners, only show that the 
influence of imagination and of imitation is sus- 
ceptible of a great abuse in ignorant or in wicked 
hands ; — and may not the same thing be said of all 
the most valuable remedies we possess ? Nay, are 
not the mischievous consequences which have 
actually been occasioned by the pretenders to 
animal magnetism, the strongest of all encourage- 
ments to attempt such an examination of the prin- 
ciples upon which the effects really depend, as may 
give to scientific practitioners the management of 
agents so peculiarly efficacious and overbearing ? 
Is not this mode of reasoning perfectly analogous 
to that upon which medical inquiries are accustom- 
ed to proceed, when they discover any new sub- 
stance possessed of poisonous qualities ? Is not 
this considered as a strong presumption, at least 
that it is capable of being converted into a vi- 
gorous remedy, if its appropriate and specific 
disorder could only be traced; and has it not often 
happened, that the prosecution of this idea has 
multiplied the resources of the healing art ?'** 

%* See NotelLat the End of thii Volume. 
* BcaciiU of Um PluloMiphy of the Uuniu Mind, Tol. 3, i^^ 
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ClIAPTER IX. 



PIIRENOLOOY. 



FuREKOLOOY IS. propcrly speaking, only a branch 
of physiology ; but it has of late years been so 
prominently brought before publie attention, has 
excited so much discussion and controversy, and 
professes, moreover, to offer such a solution of great 
metaphysical problems, that a separate notice of 
it seems especially called for in a work of this na- 
ture. We regret, however, that our limits will 
not permit our entering so fully into the subject 
as we could wish ; but we shall endeavour to pUice 
the most prominent and important points of the 
science before the reader's attention. 

The phrenologists, like some of their other phy- 
siological brethren, lay claim to antiquity for 
their speculations. Among the Grecian philoso- 
phers, conjectiires on the nature and mental offices 
of the brain were not unknown. It is said, that ^ 
Aristotle taught, that the anterior ventricle of the 
brain was the peculiar residence of cammon-^en$e ; 
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the second ventricle, the seat of imaffiuatiofi. 
Judgment^ and reflection; and the tliird ven* 
tricle was sacred to memory. Nemesius, Bishop 
of Emesa in the reign of Theodosius, substan* 
tially promulgated the same doctrine, and main- 
tained that all sensations had their seat in tlie 
anterior ventricles of the cranium, that memory 
resided in the middle ventricles, and the im- 
derstanding in the posterior ones. We are told 
by Baptista Porta, that Adamantus, a noted Greek 
physician, who flourished about the fifth century, 
speculated to a considerable extent on the mental 
functions of the brain. Bliazes, an Arabian physi- 
cian, who lived in the middle of the ninth century, 
was a phrenologist of some skill. He considered a 
head of a moderate size and of proportional rotun- 
dity, compressed a little at each ear, as possessing 
the most perfect indications of intellectual powen* 
Bernard Gordon, a Scotchman, wrote a work in « 
1206, entitled, '* Affectus preeter Naturam Cu- 
randi Methodus,** in wliich , the same views are 
developed on the structure of the brain. Ho says, 
common^sense resides in the anterior part of the 
first ventricle of this organ, and that its province * 
is to take notice of the various forms or images 
received through the different senses, and to ex- 
press a judgment upon them. \ In the posterior 
part of the same ventricle lies P/Mntasia, which 
preserves, as in a storehouse, the images which 
the senses furnish. Imaginativa occupies the an* 

* BapCitCa Porta, ** Oc UmnuM PhyMognomk'" Vico» 1596. ' 
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tenor departments of the seeond yentride; and its 
oiReo is to arrange and eonsolidate our ideas or 
perceptions. The faculty named JEitimativa lies 
in the posterior portion of the same ventricle, and 
its especial ftinction is to deal with all those in- 
stinctive moral feelings and emotions nooessaiy 
for the maintenance of the social and politick 
institutions of mankind. In the third ventricle 
we find Ifefnarjff without which all the other fa- 
culties would be useless. The author also wrote 
another work, called ** Lilium Modicino)/* in 1305, 
in which many curious' observations will be found, 
bearing on phrenological opinions. What is re- 
markable, however, in reference to this writer is, 
that he conceived all his three primary organs or 
ventridos as completely nmterial and corruptible, 
and as possessing no power of themselves in 
making us acquainted with an external world. 
Another higher and heavenly power, called intel^ 
lectf is necessary to the operations of thought ; the 
power which makes use of the organs^ but is al- 
together independent of them. Gordon is, there- 
fore, a decided phrenological spiritualist. 

About the same period, Albertus Magnus specu- 
lated on the mental functions of the brain ; and 
it is said, that he. delineated upon the figure of a 
head all the several parts in which the different 
faculties of the mind resided. In 1401, Peter 
Montagnana published a work on the same subject, 
which is highly spoken of by some phrenologists. 
>.. Andrew Vesalius or Wessel, a native and phy- 
sician of Brussels, published his ''Do Human! 
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Corporis Fabrica," at Basle» in 1542. In this 
work, the author maintains, that the air we 
breathe, penetrating through the eustachian tubes, 
is, by a rarified process, rendered fit for the brain, 
and enters into the first and second ventricles, and 
forms the animal spirits. These pass on into the 
third ventricle, and into the ventricle of the cere- 
bellum, from which a portion of them is trans* 
mitted into the medulla oblongata, and into the 
nerves springing from it. He refers to the opi* 
nions of Aristotle on the subject, and to those of 
Aquinas, Puns Scotus, and Albertus.* 

In the year 1562, Lodovico Dolce, a Venetian 
author, in a work entitlod, '' Dialogo di M. Lodo- 
vico Dolce, nel quale si ragiona del modo di ac- 
crescere e conservar la memoria,'* revived the doc- 
trines of Oprdon on the nature of the brain and 
the mental faculties. Dolce gives a sketch of a ' 
head much after the same fashion as Dr. Gall has 
given. 

Towards the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Willis, of Oxford, published a work on the 
nature- of the animal spirits, and the uses of the 
brain. He maintains tiiat the most active and 
volatile particles of the blood rise towards the 
head. This arises chiefly from the anatomical struc- 
ture of man. The brain he divides into two parts. 
These are again subdivided into separate organs ; 
and he then proceeds to promulgate several specu- 
lative notions on the nature of the convolutions of 

..I .' 
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the brain, and their connection with certain mental 
phcmcna. 

In the year 1810, Drs. (Sail and Spurzhdm 
published in conjunction the first volume.of their 
system, under the following title, <* Anatomic et 
Physiologic du Syst^me nerveuz en gdn6ral, et du 
Ccrvcau en particulier, avec des observations sur 
la possibility de reoonn&itre plusieurs dispositions 
intellectuelles et morales do Tllommo et des Ani- 
maux par la Configuration de Icurs tfites." The 
second volume of this work appeared in 1812. 
Dr. Spurzheim published also another in 1816, 
called ''The Physiognomical System of Drs. (9all 
and Spurzheim, founded on Anatomical and Phy- 
siological examinations of the nervous system in 
general, and of the brain in particular, and indi- 
eating the dispositions and manifestations of the 
mind/* These publications excited considerable 
attention throughout Europe, and also in America ; 
and from this period to the present day, phre- 
nology has assumed the position of a legithnate 
subject of philosophical inquiry. 

The fundamental principle of all phrenological 
speculations is, that the nature of man, like every 
other part of animated creation, is of a fixed and 
determinate character ; and the £Gumlties with 
which he is endowed are fitted for spedflc purposes, 
and are, properly speaking, innate, or constitutional. 
There is nothing about his physical or mental 
powers of an accidental or adventitious nature; 
^ every thing is the result of the peculiar organizi^ 
tion with which he has been endowed. The brain is 
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the source of animal and mental action ; and is 
mapped out, as most general readers are aware, 
into the following divisions. 

1st, The organ of AmativeneiM. 2nd, PhUa* 
pragenitiveness, or love of offspring. 3rd, Inhabi- 
thenesSf or the propensity displayed by some 
animals to live in high or elevated situations. 
4th, The organ of Adhesiveness, or the desire to 
attach oiirselves to persons or objects. 6th, Com- 
batUoeness^ or the inclination to fight, and be em- 
broiled in contentions. 6th, Destructiteness, or 
the desire of destroying life. 7th, Constructivetiess, 
or a dbposition to apply oneself to the mechanical 
arts. 8th, Covetivetiess, or the desire to covet, to 
amass, or acquire. 0th, Tlie organ of Secretive^ 
ness, to conceal. 10th, Self-esteem, or Self-lave. 
11th, Love of Approbation, or the pleasure we de- 
rive from the commendations we receive from* 
others. 12th, Organ of Cautiousness. 13th, Bene^ 
volence, or meekness and gentleness of disposition. 
14th, The organ of Veneration, by which we wor- 
ship the Deity, and material objects. 16th, Hope. 
16th,*Idealitjfr^r the poetical disposition. 17th, 
The faculty of Conscientiousness, or of justice and 
equality. 18th, Determinativeness, or firmness of 
character or purpose. 10th, Individuality, or the 
power we possess of knowing ertemal things. 
20th, The organ of Fomi, by which we take 
cognizance of the forms of eitemal objects. 21st, 
Size, that power which seizes hold of dimensions.^ 
22nd, Weight, that power by which we estimate 
ireighty density, resistance, &a 28rd, Colour, th^ 
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faculty of perceiving colours. 24th, Space^ or 
Locality^ the power of local memory. 25th» 
Order^ or a love of methodical arrangements. 
26th» Tiine^ or the faculty which enters into specu* 
lations on duration. 27th, Number^ or the power 
of calculation. 28th, Tune^ or the perception of 
musical tone. 29th, Language^ the faculty by 
which we learn artificial signs. 30th, Comparison^ 
the organ by which we recognise differences, 
analogies, similitudes, &c. 31st, Cauidlity^ that 
power which directs our Mtention to the causes of 
things. 32nd, Wit^ the organ of jesting, raillery, 
mocking, &c. 33rd, Imitation, power of imitating 
sounds, gestures, manners, &c. These are the 
several phrenological organs laid down by Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim; but to this catalogue Mr. 
Combe has added other two. 34th, The organ of 
Wonder, or that which relates to the marvellous, 
supernatural, &c. And 35th, The organ of JEhen^ 
tuality, or that which takes cognizance of changes, 
events, and active phenomena. 

It islaid down by phrenologists thatall the thirty- 
five organs are possessed by every person of a sane 
understanding ; but that they may exist in a greater 
or less perfection in various individuals. This 
irregularity in organic structure is the primary 
foundation of variations of intellectual endowments 
and moral qualities. Hence it is argued, that a 
doctrine of this kind is of immense importance in 
an educational point of view, by suggesting to 
;;^ parents and teachers those oi^;anic formations 
which, when brought under the influence of proper 
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colturCt are calculated to further the purposes of 
certain modes and branches of tuition, and to give 
the youthful faculties such a general direction as 
will ultimately lead them to the effective develop- 
ment of their intellectual and moral powers. Even 
the improvement of the different races of mankind, 
comes within the sphere of the philanthropic views 
of the phrenologists. Dr. Spurzheim says, *' It is 
certainly a pity that, in this respect, we take more 
care of the ' races of our sheep, pigs, dogs, and 
horses, than of our own offspring/' 

It is almost needless to say, that a system of this 
kind, so open to attack and ridicule, has excited a 
good deal of angry and acrimonious discussion. It 
is -not, however, our intention to enter into a 
minute examination of the controversy, or to make 
any personal allusions either to the promoters or 
opponents of the science. As we consider it only* 
in the light of a branch of physiology, and as having 
no valid claims whatever to a system of mental 
philosophy, we shall make a few general observa- 
tions with a view of substantiating this opinion ; 
without, however, claiming for them any weight 
or importance whatever, on the score of originality. 

Speaking with all due candour, it does appear 
. to us that the phrenologists only look to one side 
in their arguments and &cts. The statements of 
fitcts which they furnish are, taken as a whole, 
liable to great suspicion on the ground of partiality 
and one-sidedness, and the same remark is appli- 
cable to their general mode of argumentation. They 
collect with scrupulous care, and indefatigable 
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industry, all tacts and observations which aro cal* 
ciliated to streng;then their theory; but they 
obstinately shut their eyes to those of an opposite 
tendency. A thousand fhcts may be brought to 
bear on one point ; but if ten thousand be left 
behind, which either stand counter to, or aro in- 
explicable upon, the assumed hypothesis, it is 
certainly trifling with the judgment of mankind, 
to speak dogmatically on the subject '' It is not 
enough," says Dr. Pritchard, ''to have a few 
chosen coincidences brought forward by zealous 
partizans; who go about in search of facts to 
support their doctrine, and pass by, or really can- 
not perceive, the evidence that ought to be placed 
in the opposite scale. The principles of the system 
ouglit to be applicable in every instance. The 
phrenologists, however, aware of numerous and 
striking exceptions, elude their evidence by assert- 
ing that when a certain portion of the cranium 
and of the brain is greatly developed, while the 
faculty there- lodged has never been remarkably 
distinguished, it nevertheless existed naturally, 
though the innate talent, for want of proper culti- 
vation, has never been displayed ; the predominant 
organic power was never discovered by the owner, 
though, according to the principles of the doctrine, 
with this, organic power a proportional impulse to 
exertion, or an instinctive energy is combined, 
which communicates of itself a strong and irresist- 
ible tendency to particular pursuits. When, again, 
a strongly marked propensity, or a decided talent 
has been manifested, without any oorresponding 
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amplitude of structure, it is in like manner pleaded 
that, by sedulous exercise and culture, a natural 
deficiency has been overcome. Thus the phreno- 
logist avails himself of a double method of elusion; 
his position, like the cave of Philoctetes, affords 
bhn an escape on either side ; and in one direction 
or another he contrives to baffle all the address of 
his opponents."* 

Leaving, however, the doubts which hang over 
the authenticity and impartiality of phrenological 
facts, and the inconsistencies involved in the popu- 
lar mode of arguing on the subject, we shall now 
make an observation or two on the classification of 
organs which the phrenologists have adopted. 

It has often been remarked, and the remark 
has never been rebutted by phrenologists, that 
their classification of organs is redundant in some 
parts, and very deficient in others. As an instance* 
of the first imperfection, we \ae^^form and 9ize as 
two different organs ; whereas they both have an 
exclusive reference to extension or space. Form 
and Hze are severally comparative terms, and, me- 
taphysically considered, are perfectly convertible 
words. Again, the offices which the organ of 
DeMtructivenen performs, can scarcely be con- 
ceived apart from those which are ascribed to 
Cimbatitene$9. The only difference. Combe says, 
is, that I>e$truetivenesa learns '' to kill for food ;'' 
a distinction which induced a critic in the Quar- 
terly Beview to remark, that he thought the cele- 

•i :./•.' .\ 

* "TmrtiM on Itmmtj," p. 47(>. 
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bmtcd phrenologist was bound to create another 
organ to dip, or fVOMl, or boil food.* 

The confusion between attention and the organ 
of concentratitene99^ is striking in all the phreno* 
logical publications we have met with. The for- 
mer power is not considered a separate or inde- 
pendent fSeusulty, but is merely a vigorous effort 
made by an organ towards obtaining the objects it 
requires. Yet we are told that when two faculties 
are simultaneously called into action, the organ of 
co}ieentrativM499 is required to keep them tena- 
ciously to their duty. If attention belongs to, or 
is in a certain relation with, all the organs, why 
need we another, called concentrativeness^ to per- 
form its oilices, and effect all its ends and purposes ? 
This is not in accordance with the canons of time 
philosophy. 

On the deficiency side of the question we have 
a wide field for comment. If thd classification of 
phrenological organs be considered relative to 
objects y it is one thing ; and if relatively to mental 
operations t it is another. According to the general 
doctrine of phrenology, memory, reasoning, and 
judgment, are not distinct and independent facul- 
ties ; but every organ has its own mode or power 
of remembering, reasoning, and judging. Now 
here there is, so to speak, a constellation of per- 
plexities and obscurities. There is no theory of 
mind with which we are acquainted so redolent of. 
absurdity and contradiction as this. We stand 

' * See Combe, p. 9; and Qiurterly Renew, September, 1S:I6. ^ 
II . 2Q . 
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ftghoftt at the amount of public credulity on the 
ono hand, and philosophical charlatanism on tho 
other, which could attempt to foist a system of 
this kind upon a thinking and reflective people* 
If we take then the position, that the classifica- 
tion of phrenologists must rest upon objects^ we 
are compelled to have an organ for every individiud 
thing. The organ of language, for example, is 
said to be divisible, and may be separated into as 
' many organic compartments as there are languages 
among mankind. And this division does not stop 
here; for there are subdivisions depending upon 
the construction of language itself. There is a 
section of the organ appropriated to tho retention 
ot proper names, and a part for general terms ; 
' then why should there not be an organ portioned 
out for separate letters, syllables, consonants, and 
vowels P The one seems as reasonable as the 
other. The absurdity of this classification, when 
thus carried out to its legitimate and ultimate 
results, must be apparent even to the most despe- 
rate lover of systems. Instead 6f thirty-five, count- 
less millions of organs would be required to carry 
out effectively the theory of phrenology.* 

* ** Nol to enlarge upon the detenninAtion, enumeration, and claasifiea- * 
tkm of the independent lacultiet fumiahed by Phrenologiatat it is quite 
ohfiooa that thoee which they have adopted are by no means very intel- 
ligible; they have, in fact, all the noes of whidi they are susceptible. 
In one place they are rednndant» in another inadequate ; the consequence 
is lerelled with the prineiple» and the principle is melted in the eonse* 
qnenoe; again, the eonsoquenee is detached from its principle, while a 
little (uither on, it ia altogether rejected ; thua breaking down the analo- \ 
gical ytottm which snbaasta among facts and ideas. If instead of con* \ >' 
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By making the faculties of mcmoiy and reason- 
ing separate attributes of each organ, the phreno- 
logists have not only introduced numerous elements 
of discord into their system, but have, in reality, 
struck a vital blow at its very existence. A 
foreign influence or power is here introduced to 
the organization of the several functions. It is 
now not the mere organs themselves, but some- 
thing which is called memory or judgment, which 
exercises its power over them, or in necessary con- 
junction with them. This is an entire departure 
from the fundamental principles of the science; 
for we are told that the organs themselves are the 
true and veritable instruments or indications of our 
thoughts and ideas ; and yet it turns out after all, 
that this is not the case, inasmuch as we really 
owe everything to other separate agencies, whose 
office it is either to preside over each organ sepa- 
rately, or to dance attendance on all the thirty-five 
organic functions whenever and wherever their 
services are demanded. This is one of the palp- 
able and striking contradictions of the phrenolo^ 
gical hypothesis. 

The division of the brain into two distinct hemi- 
spheres, with a complete set of organs in each part, 
is another formidable impediment in the way of an 



fining onr ▼iew todi« nine propentitiet, we examine the twenty or thirty 
orgeni Which the PhrenologitU diitinguiih» what shall we find then? 
We shall make apparent, in a thousand phases, the profound ehaoa 
which reigns throughout this arrangement; an arrangement more 
worthy of chanoe itself, than of any serious refiection.'*-^M. Twa^ 
Anthropologic, Vol. 2, p. 217.) * ^ 
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acquiescence in the phrenolo^cal theory. A single 
action from double powers or organs is a perplex- 
ing consideration. True, the Phrenologists have 
instituted a comparison between the double func- 
tions of the cranium, and the faculties of vision and 
liearing, which are the result of two distinct in- 
struments of sensation ; but the argument derived 
.from this source, which is altogether of an analo- 
gical character, is not strictly admissible. Many 
phenomena connected with seeing and hearing 
destroy the analogy instituted between the double 
set of organs and these two sources of sensation. 
There must be a perfect correspondence between 
the impressions on both eyes, or on both ears, to 
effect correct vision or hearing. If either eye or 
ear is at variance with the other, the unity of per- 
ception is destroyed. Besides, the duality of the 
organs of seeing and hearing is manifestly fbr 
another purpose, namely, to extend the field of 
vision in the one case, and to collect sound from 
different quarters in the other. But the phreno- 
logist furnishes us with no reasons for his two sets 
of organs. 'ZJhUff of action in his organs is an 
essential article in his creed ; and, therefore, the 
analogy between the organs of sense and the mind 
is not applicable to his purpose.* 

V 

t 

* ** £d apponto pensuido al modo del dittuigucre e ordinare le amuie 
htMi, 10 temo forte non tia luaoettiTa di temperamenta rordinazione 
die i ftendlogi (da ogni illoaofiaalieiiati) nefattao. Concedeie on organo 
ai IttOgfait m ahco alle forme; vno alia TOglia del diatruggrre, uno del 
eomVittCMi qualtro dirent all'aauNr del generare, all'amore» all*affetto, 
aDa beaefotouai e re?eiitiialiU tepaiare dalla • apcranza, dal lODpo* ' 
daH'ocdiiit: non nu aembim eonfomia aDe Tie della naftiira efae aempre - 
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On this point it may also be remarked, that the 
whole sdenee of phrenology is made to hinge upon 
vague analogies. There can be no doubt that 
analogy is a legitimate and valid instrument in all 
science and reasoning; but it must not be made to 
do every thing. There are limits to its use, and 
necessary rules by which its application is to be 
r^^ated. There are some excellent observations 
on this subject in the article Phrenology ^ in the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Britaimica; and 
we shall make no apology for quoting them here. 

'' Analogy, in reasoning concerning the unknown 
operations of nature, is, at best, but slippery 
ground ; and when unsupported by any kind of 
evidence, cannot lead to certain Imowledge, tax 
less constitute the basis of an extensive system. 
The utility of analogical deductions, as to what 
takes place in one department of nature, from our 
knowledge of what occurs in another, consists 
chiefly in their affording indications of what may 
possibly happen, and thus directing and stimu-^ 
lating our inquiries to the discovery of truth by 
the legitimate road of observation and expert-* 



da scmpUci origmi trae tacoetsioni irariate, mm tutte tim wk dcpendeatL 
La frenologia quando usi, icienza ▼€»» ooordinerii le faoolU umaae in 
modo conforme aU'iiitiiiia natura loro» molte ridun^ a una prindpalob • 
mofltrerk la dipendenza degli organi cbe denotano quelle dall'organo die 
lerre a quette, scopriri gli organi che tono oome panaggio dall*una 
all'altia faoolU ; dopo etperiense minute e aecuratamente notate (e noa 
gi2i,eome finora, latte a memoria e accumulate in oonfuto) tegneii gU 
■uQzii Ten di eiascun organo, e i limiti della faoolti die all'organo eoni* 
tponde/' -^ (Tommaseo. Studii Filoaofia, VoL 1. Lcttere a Dafide 
Ridiard, p. 170» Veneaa, 1840.) 
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mont. But to assume the existence of any such 
analogy as equivalent to a positive proof, resulting 
from the evidence of direct observation, is a gross 
violation of logic. Yet it is upon assumptions of 
this kind that Drs. GaU and Spurzheim have ven- 
tured to found all the leading propositions of their 
doctrine. In the secretions of the body, they ob- 
serve, the preparation of different fluids is con* 
signed to different glands, having different appro- 
priate functions; and they consider this analogy 
as a demonstrative proof of what Imppens in the 
operations of thought and the phenomena of the 
passions, which, because they differ as much in 
their nature as milk does from gall, must, accord- 
ingly, be the result of actions in different portions 
of the brain ; which portions are, therefore, to be 
regarded as so many different organs, rather than 
parts of one organ. Even where all the analogies 
are fiivourable to one side of a question, such a 
loose mode of reasoning would be entitled to little 
confidence ; but how fallacioiis must it not prove, 
wh^ analogies can be pointed out which apply in 
the opposite direction. Does not the same stomach . 
digest very different and even opposite kinds of 
aliment ? Tet we do not find that one portion of 
that organ is destined for the digestion of meat, 
and another for the digestion of Vegetable matter ; 
although the operations required for the conversion 
of such different ingredients into the same chyle, 
cannot possibly be the same. Nerves perform the 
double purposes of volition aiid* sensation; but ' 

M /; : 
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the different bundles of fibres wLich convey each 
impression, the one to the muscles, the other to 
the scnsorium, ore wrapped up in the same sheath, 
and are so intimately intermixed during their 
course as to constitute a single cord. The same 
organ serves for the hearing of acute and of 
grave sounds. The whole retina, and not merely 
different portions of its surface, receives im- 
pressions of different kinds of colours ; there is 
not one organ for the perception of blue, and an- 
other for the perception of red rays. Guided by 
such analogies as these, might we not be equally 
justified in concluding, that the same part of the 
brain may serve for the memory of words, as for 
the memory of things ; and that the same portion 
of that organ which enables us to conceive the idea 
of figure, may also suggest to us that of size ?" 

It is contended, and with great probability, that 
the mere external protuberances of the brain are, 
in most cases, a source of delusion ; and this arises 
chiefly from the variation in the thickness of the 
frontal sinus in most individuals. Phrenologists 
have been much puzzled and bewildered by this dis« 
covery ; and Gkdl and Spurzheim seem themselves 
to have looked upon it as a formidable obstacle to 
the systematic and harmonious adjustment of their 
system. The frontal bone of the /skull, stretching 
along the base of the forehead, varies in magnitude 
to'such an extent, as to render it almost impossible 
to determine the development or elevation of the 
brain in the adjacent region. This must render 
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All mere manipulations of the brain an enterprise 
of uncertainty and conjecture.* 

In the mapping out of the brain there is a great 
want of definiteness among the various organs. 
The line of demarcation has never been pointed 

^ * ** A fundamcnUl doulit hangt over erery detcrminatioii of function, 
which resolti ftom n eompAriion of the tiie of the supposed organ or 
legion in different cases. If it he true, that the grey matter only is the 
aouree of power, and that the white is merely a conductor, we have no right 
to assume that the total site of the organ affords a measure of its power, 
until it has been shown that the thickness of the cortical substance can 
be judged by the site of the brain, or of any part of it Certainly there 
is a considerable Tariation in this respect among different individuals, and 
it is yet to be prored that the relation is constant in different parts of 
the same individual brain. Until this is substantiated, all inferences 
drawn from correspondence between the prommence of a certain part of 
thtf brain, and the intensity of a particukr function, are invalid; that 
is, if the general doctrine of the relative (unctions of grey and white 
natter be true. Furtlier, there is, unfortunately, a considerable un* 
certahity attending all phrenological observations which are made upon 
the cranium rather than upon the brain ; this we have seen from the 
discrepancy between the statements of Gall and the lacU ascertained 
lespeeting the eomparative weight of the cerebellum in castrated and 
entire horses. It appears to the author, too, that comparative anatomy 
and psychology are very fiur from suppor^ng the system, when their 
evidence is lairly weighed. It is a very curious circumstance, that the 
difference in the antero>posterior diameter, between the brain of man 
and that of the lower ma mm a li a, principally arises from the shortneu of 
the posterior lobes in the latter, these bemg seldom long enough to 
cover the cerebellum. Tet it is in these posterior lobes that the animal 
propensities are regarded by phrenologists as having their seat. On the 
other hand* the anterior lobes^ in which the intellectual friculties are eon* ^ 
Mdered as residing, bear, in many animals, a mpch larger proportion to 
the whole bulk of the brain, than they do in mab. Again, comparative 
anatomy and experiment alike sanction the conclusion, that the purely 
instinetive propensitaes have not their seat in the oerdirum. These ex- 
amples, and many similar ones, that might easily be added, collectively 
show the nneertainty, to say the least, of the inferences that are by many 
icgaided as firmly established.'*—(Dr-Carpentcri} h / \ 
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out between timidity and courage, between de- 
•tructiyeness and constructiyeness, nor between 
the oi^^ans employed in mechanical pursuits and 
those required by the poet. Here confusion reigns 
supreme. 

One important bulwark of the phrenological 
structure has been recently broken down by the 
sheer force of more impartial and extended obser- 
yations ; namely, that bulk of brain is now no 
longer considered as a measure of intellectual 
power or capacity. This, in finct, prostrates the 
whole system, and lays it in the dust. As long as 
there was something to weigh to a grain, or mea- 
sure to a hair's-breadth, the phrenologists had 
some hold of men's minds ; there was a material 
tangibility imparted to the theory ; and a ready 
appeal could id ways be made to the eyidence of the 
senses. But this gone, all is gone. It is quite hope- 
less to take shelter in mere qualify of brain. It is 
subject to a thousand conjectures and assumptions. 
It has no stability in it ; it refiises to be subjected 
to the senses ; it has no criterion for the judgment 
to fix upon, nor any means of directing the un- 
derstanding into a rational and satis&ctory channel 
of conyiction. To be reduced to the declaration 
that a man's mind depends upon the quality of his 
brain, is but to giye utterance to a yery antiquated 
and trite expression, littie in accordance with the 
lofty pretensions of philosophy, and ill-calculated to 
hand down the names of those who use it to the 
applause of posterity. * . 

On this head we shall quote a remark or two 
from thepen of M. Peisse, a French writer of re- 
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putatioxL In combating the system of Gall» ho 
instances a young Indian girl who possessed an 
organic development of an uncommon size, without 
any mental peculi^ty. <* I cannot perceive/' says 
M. Peisse, ** on the principles you lay down, how 
this difficulty can be surmounted. You would not 
believe on the one hand, that a healthy mind could 
dwell in a brain so monstrously deformed, without 
making a surrender of your fundamental principle, 
which expressly maintains that certain mental 
qualifications depend upon fixed physiological con- 
ations which you have yourselves determined. On 
the other hand, you cannot consistently allege that 
the malformations of the cranium have not oxer- 
cis6d some influence upon the constitution of the 
brain, without taking away from your system the 
only basis — ^tho only guarantee it possesses, namely, 
, oranioBCopy. If indeed you concede, that, in this ' 
instance, disease or original disposition has been 
productive of such considerable deviations upon 
the cranium without a£fecting >the brain, then all ; 
your classifications, distinctions,' and organic loca- 
lities are at once destroyed ; for they depend ' 
upon a prior supposition of the perfect and con- 
tinuous correspondence of the cranium with the 
brain. Were this harmony or correspondence de* 
atroyed, what becomes then of all your observa- 
tions upon the statues of the ancients, on the 
heads of living men and animals ? They are all . 
vain, vague, and illusory . . • • Two propositions . 
arededucible firom-this \ first, either that the comr . 
plete integrity of the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties can subsist with a monstr^bsVbrain; or, 

J 
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secondly, that the cranium can be monstrous 
without the brain participating in its malforma- 
tion. If you admit either of these propositions, the 
organology of Dr. Gall is reduced to a nonentity/' 

The charge of materialism has been often ^ 
brought against phrenology; but of late years 
some writers, who have been inimical to the sdenoe, 
have treated tins accusation with a good desl 
of tenderness. The motives for this seem rather 
inexplicable* That phrenology itself lies fEurly 
open to the charge, is undoubted ; and it seems 
hardly fair towards the interests of truth gene- 
rally, to let it escape upon such easy and in* 
dulgent terms ; particularly when it is considered 
that abstract materialism is the most irrational 
of all systems of philosophy, and the most 
inimical to the true interests and happiness 
of man. It must always be borne in mind, 
that the nmterialism to which phrenology ncces* 
sarily leads, is of an absolute and pernicious 
description. It is different in many essential 
particulars from other branches of physiology, 
because the subject of investigation being direct, 
and limited to the separate organs of the brain, 
the mind naturally draws the conclusion, without 
any further consideration of the subject, that an 
act of thought is a mere attribute of organised 
matter. When this once lays hold on the mind, 
](iarticularly of young persons, it is very difficult to 
be eradicated ; and in the generality of cases, where 
this opinion is early imbibed, a return to a more ^ 
rational and spiritiial mode of thinking is rarely 
witnessed. That some able and disinterested puL- 
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tivators of general knowledge should hare em- 
braced phrenological doctrines with no view to 
promote the cause of materialism, is undoubtedly 
true ; but this forms no condusiye argument for 
their own discretion, or the success of their chi- 
, ralrous enterprise. The establishment of the 
Phrmiological Society of London was, philosophi- 
cally speaking, a humiliating sight ; because it 
there presented a number of gentlemen of educa- 
tion and abilities, attempting to do that which it 
was impossible to do. There was a tacit compromise 
of trutJi and sincerity in its very formation. It 
was an attempt to unite light with darkness, folly 
with wisdom, and religion with atheism. And the 
truth of this was soon made manifest by the 
sudden and complete disruption of the whole So- 
ciety. It may be considered as one of the philo- 
sophical wonders of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, for a number of philosophers to assemble 
together, with a tacit understanding that they 
were not to draw an inferenceitom a principle, 
which *any unlettered ploughboy of ten years of 
age would readily draw, and would feel satisfied 
^ ^ with the conclusion to the end of his life. No 
opinion or sentiment, tainted in the slightest de- . 
gree with materialism, was to be allowed to escape 
the lips of any of the members. [What strange 
i^ and innocent simplicity I << Can a man take fire 

^ in his bosom, and his clothes hot be burned ?'' 

i"* Br. Engledue, however, soon rent this thin web of 

(t^ self-security and self-deception, by the ^ere breath.^ 

^^ of his nostrils. He told the members openly, that 

[ai^l they '' either cannot follow out thiS consequences 
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of their own doctrine^ or they hare not the courage 
or the honesty to avow them." This unpalatable 
announcement fell upon the ears of the members 
with apparent astonishment. The crisis was at 
hand. Immediate flight, which could only be 
made at the expence either of sincerity or logical 
acuteness, was resolved upon; and thus this no- 
table phrenological confederation came to a sudden, 
and untimely death.* 

. It has often been urged against the system of 
phrenologyi that, in the higher walks of philosophy, 
it appears to be a shallow and miserably defective 
theory. It not only levels man to the animal 
creation, but it is totally inadequate to grapple 
with those general questions which have been into- 

* See Dr. Englediw'i *' Addreti»*' kc*, 1S48, witb a letter to him from 
Dr. EXMoUaOf highly hmdatory of his eourage, and of the aoundnen of 
hit opiaioDi. The following ptisaget from Dr. Cngledue show that he 
dill not minoe the matter hefore the Society, and was determined that in 
future there should he no mistake upon the nature and tendency of 
phrenology. 

'* We eomttnd that mind Aai M an imagmttry existence — thai we have 
to consider matter only. What is organised matter? Merely a col*, 
lection of atoms, possessing certain properties, and assuming different 
and determinate forms. What ishrain? Merely one variety of orga- 
nised matter. What do we mean by cerehration? The function of the 
brain-^one of the manifestations of animal life, resultbgfirom a peculiar 
combination of matter. The Taried dumges of form which this matter 
assumes, give rise to the numerous manifestations of cerebration in the 
different tribes of beings ; and the varied changes of cerebration in the 
same being originate in molecular alterations— inerely other expressions 
of a new condition.'* • • • • ** It ia this conjectural doctrine— this 
belief in the individual essence of mind— ^is love of the marveOoua— 
this thirsting after something mysterious, which is retarding the progre w 
of cerebral physiology, and, in the same ratio, the happiness of man. It 
is this clinging to old opinions— this disinclination to shake off old gar- 
ments, which is the ^ause of so much doubt concerning a q n cit i o n so 
self-evident* We oppose this sy>tem by the antagonism of JUnem and 
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resting topics of inquiry and interest to him, from 
his earliest existence to the present hour. On all 
the most profound inquiries of human nature, it 
cannot sp^ a word that is either intelligible or 
consistent. Were there not a system of intellectual 
science already in existence, derived from the in* 
dividual consciousness alone, the organs of the 
phrenologists could never have been made to indi* 
cate any thing about the mind or character of man ; 
so that, when it is referred back to its own intrinsic 
merits^ it cannot furnish a single idea upon the 
subject pf which it professes to treat. It is a 
Ix^lgarly collection of unmeaning words and crude 
conceptions.* 

We are willing to allow that as a branch of 
physiology, it has a fair claim to attention ; but 
beyond this it cannot go. Its cultivation of late 
years has unquestionably been productive of benefit " 
in a medical point of view ; and we think there 
are dear indications, firom the general feeling in 
almost all countries at the present moment respect* ; 
ing it, that the scientific public will restrict it to 
this its legitimate offices and pretensions. 

Afltare. It ii inponible any longer to comitcnuice the opinion. It - 
miut be rooted up. It it like a nmlignftnt diteaie, which can only be \ 
cared by extetminitiow. Let it be boldly stated, becauae it ia true, that, ' 
aa phikNopbera, wt have to deal rinply and txtlmhmiy with mutter, Man 
aether poaaeaaeap nor doea he need the poaaeasioa of, any other sdmulut 
tiian that wbieh ia giftn to the simpleat of organised bebga. From the 
loireat and aimpleat of oiganiied bcinga» to. the highest and nost com- 
plicated, thm k nothing more than • gradual addition of parte, aoeon- 
paaied by conccatntioa/*— (Addreaa, See. pp. S» 10, U.) . 

^ Tbn ia, in htt^ admitted by the phrenologista theinaelves, for the\ 
PbRnologieal Journal teUa na, ** We must know from our own con- 
( the diatinetkNi between thougfata and f^iiinga, be far* we can 
r eonnection with paiticular paita of the.braiuv^ 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NOTE A.— Page 46. 

** All wkmthtmatieal demonstration is built upon the notion, that 
where qnantitiet or diagnunt resemble each other, the relations 
which are true with respect to one of each kind, will be true witli 
nrspect to all othen of a like kind i only heeau^e there w motkimg 
to make u difference amcmjf them* So, if in all poet time such 
* secret powers* could be shown necessarily connected with such 
eeneible qualiiiei ; yet, in future it could not be proved to con- 
tinue so, unleee eupported by the axiom thai tike eaueee exkilni 
like effects^ for that differenicee cannot ariee qf themeelvee* 

** To represent the relation of cause and effect as A/oliowed 
by B, is ti false view of the matter ; cause and effect might be 
represented rather as A x B ss C, therefore C is included in the 
mixture of the objects called cause* If C arise once from the 
junction of any two bodies, C must, upon every like conjunction^ 
be the result ; because there is no alteration in the proportion of 
the quantities to make a difference } C is really included in the 
mixture of A and B, although to our senses we are forced to note 
down, as it were, the sum arising from their union qfier tha 
observance of their coalescence. 

" In like manner the results of all mathematical oombmations are 
included in their statements. Tet we are obliged to take notice 
of them separately and subsequently, owing to the imperfections of 
our senses in not obsenring them with sufficient quickness, and 
^ time being requisite to bring them out to full view, and make them 
' apparent in some distinct shape. Indeed, my whole notion of the 
relation of cause and effect is aptl/imagmed by the natura of the' 

• 2e 
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• 
neceuiiy reralU indodcd in the jaxU-potition of qnantities. But 
at long at eaute thall bo coniidered only at an anieeedeni, the future 
ean nerer be proved to be included in the patt, which jet it truly the 
cate* For when it comet to be obterred, that cante meant, and 
really it» the creation of new qualitiet* (anting from new conjunc- 
ttont in matter or mind), then it it perceired that the future it 
iiw0l9td in the patt ; for when exitting objectt are the tame, they 
mntt put on timilar qualitiet, otherwite eanirary qualitiet or 
diferenetMifwMi arite of themtelTet, and begin their own exittencet, 
which it impottiblct and conreyt a contradiction in termt. All 
that experience hat to do it to thow ut, by what pattet within 
oartelvet, that there it a contradiction in the tuppotition of 
qnalitiet htgimming their own exietenee^ and a contradiction it nerer 
admitted in the relation of ideat that pretent themtelvet/*— -(Lady 
Uary 8hepheid*t *'Ettay on Caute and Effect/* pp. 141—143.) 



NOTE B.— Page 102. 

We beg to make an obterration or two on Dr. Daviet* '' Ettimate 
of the Human Mind,'* in addition to thote we have already giTeq 
in the text. We only became acquainted with thit really excellent 
work when our paget were patting through the prett, and thit 
wat the reaton of our comparatircly brief notice of it. In re- 
ferring to it again, we etpedally call th^ reader't attention to the 
author*t introduction, which b mott ably written, and abound t' 
with utefttl trutht and noble aentimentt on the tdence of mind 
generally. In the^rtt book, on the limitt of reaton in mattert of 
tvrealed tmth, many profound and philotophic viewt will be found 
on the great prindplet of human nature, and on the endt and 
purpotet to which they directly lead. All the other portiontof the . 
treatite are likewite Tery interetting. and ditplay the enlightened 
spirit of the Chrittian philotopher ii| every page. 

Mre. Ltmdwu. The Light of Mental Scienc^ 1845. Thit b a ten- 
tible little pablication, written exprettly to promote education. The 
metaphytidan will find many obterrationt in it, tuggettive of reflec- 

tiontonhit bvonrite tdence. A. L. Wigam (M.. D.),The Duality 

of the Mind prored by the Stroctar^ Fnnctionf . and Diteatet of 
the Brain, 1846. The author it not a phrendogitt, but he beUeret 

J 
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that each hemisphera of the brain it a perfect and independent 
mind, eapable of exercbiog all the phenomena of thought, and 
nonl and religious feeling and emotion. The Doctor tells ns 
nererthelessy that " Thought is a secretion of the brain ! !*' 

Dr. H^gke$ FroMtr HaUe, Critical Letten ^-Exact Philoaophj. 
London, 1848* We have become acquainted, at the moment of 
going to press, with the ** Exact Philosophy '* of this gentleman. 
Its leading objects, independently of critical and controversial matter, 
are, 1st, To show that all logical errors arise from inexact ideas or 
conceptions ; 2nd, That the principles laid down by Mr. Stuart 
M\XU and other writers of the same school, are decidedly erroneous ; 
and 3rd, That the general tendency of what is termed poniwe 
science, both ContinenUl and British, is inimical to the interests of 
really sound philosophy, morals, and religious principle. Dr. 
Halle is a most uncompromising spiritualist. We hare just a 
moment to spare to say thus much of his treatise ; and to re- 
commend its perusal to all who feel a peculiar interest in those 
parts of mental sdeuce which more immediately relate to the na- 
ture and process of the ratiodnatiTe faculties, and to the abstract 
conclusions of the judgment. 

On the following works we hare not been able to make any indi- 
vidual comment ; and, consequently, merely submit them to the 
reader's attention. 

Thomas Wirgman^ Grammar of the Five Senses ; — Principles of 
the Kantian Philosophy, 1824; — Deverication of the New Testa- 
ment, 1830;— Essay On Man; — Science of Philosophy.—— 

JameM JDovglas, On the Philosophy of the Mind, 1839. 

EUanora Fernandez, The Economy of the Human Mind» London, 
8to.— Jicunef MeiekU, Metaphysical Maxims.— Ifr. WaUh^ 
Lectures on the Human Mind.— ^J. Roberian^ Life and Mind. 

Jtf. A. Mitchell, Essay on Capacity and Genius, 1816. 
Sir C. BeUf A Treatise on the Fire Senses.— —J. Jarrdd, Instinct 
and Reason InTestigated.— ^-/. 3*. Crybhaee, Essay on Moral 
Freedom.—^. Vincent, Moral System, or Laws of Human 

Nature. J. Sellon, New Philosophical Theory. Raehley^ 

Voice of Reason.— G. Field, Tritogenia, or Universal Philosophy. 

-^-:— Cwy (•/. P.,) MeUphysical Inquirer, 1845 ;— A Way Out of - 

^MeUphysics, 1839 ;— MeUphysical Rambles. 

2r2 
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NOTE C— Page 136. 

** Ainti que le tpinoasme et ridcalisme de Kchte, la philosophie 

de M. de Schelling est fond<Se sur uq besoin logique ooniid^r^ & 

.tort comme une Id de U raiaon, et aur une hjpoth^ que rien 

«iie juatifie, et qui a contre elle la conscience uniTeraelle et Tex- 

p^rienoe la ploa intiine et la ploa certaine. 

'* C'^t«ent dea rtminiacences orientalesy jointea h Texagdratioa 
du cart^sianiame et au bcioin logiqne de tout rdduire k an principe 
unique, qui aTait enfantd le panth<Ssme de Spinoza. Fichte fut 
conduit au aien, aorte de apinoaiame renvera^, panth^iame moral, 
par rambition d'&ablir rid^isme critique aur un fondement plus 
aolide, et par de faoaaea mazimea sur la nature de la science et la 
faculty de connaitre. M. de Schelling^ nourri maia non aatisfait 
dea doctriuea de Kant et de Fichte, et leur prdferant aecr^tcment 
l^a iddea n&platoniciennea renoureUea^ par Bruno et plua ana* 
loguea k aon g&rie, ^lua hardi que profond, plein d'ailleura de 
aatoir et d'imagination^ plus pocte que philosophe, accorda par 
anpposiUon e| par une d^ciaion arbitraire, k la raison une autorit^ 
aoureraine et la faculty de tout connaitre, ou plut6t la possession 
Tirtaelle de la T^rit^ ^temelle et absolue ; conduant du besoin lo- 
giqne de Tonitd du saroir k Tunit^ r&lle et objectire des choses, il 
^rigea en principe, non-seulenent Tunit^ de tout, maia encore 
■ ridcQtitiS de la connaissanoe et de la r^it^, de I'intuition et de aon 
objet, de la penate et de T^tre. n ne ae contenta pas de dire 
aTcc Spinoca, qua ioui itM tm et que eet un Hint IHeu, avee 
deux attribute^ lapeneie et la matiire; arec Fichte, que la eoH" 
uaieeanee Hait un,/ondSe eur un principe unique, enr un aete pri" 
mtifdu wuiig arec Jacobi, qu*t/y a hartmome entre lee manifeeta- 
tione eonetantee de la raiean et la nature dee ckoeee : il proclama, 
pour mienx aaaurer la certitude du jugement, Videntiti de Vaete de 
connaieeanee et dela eriatian, de la pena^e et de TuniTers, ddclarant 
que le principe du aaroir ftait anaai le principe de Texistence, et fiusant ' 
de la oonadenoe de cette id^it^ au moyen de I'intuition intellec* 
tuelle^ la fin, la condition et reaaenee de toute philosophie. 
*" Aaaimilant de prime abord rintelligence humaine k rintellig^ce 
* Difine^ dont lea id^ ae nUiaent n&eaaairementy et aont parfaitement 
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idenUquesatec les cbotet qui en tonirexprenioiiyaa lieu de rfcherclier 
c« qo'ctt U rabon, ca qu'ella peui ttrt^ U nuton peut czamiiier m 
portoe ct M nature^ saaa rfroqner en doute loa aatorit^-^ la d^finit 
fN^remptoiremeDt tekm TidM log;iqua qa*il a*catfaii da saToir, doat 
il la suppose dinspiratioa nnfaillible bttrument «t le d<^ eomplet^ 
II ne a'agit plus seulemeut d*idiSes innoes, ou d*id&s qui se fonnent 
spontaniSmentk la suite du d^eloppement de rintclligenoe, de sen- 
timents et de ooHTictions rationuclles, qui sont I'eipTessioa de 
germes divins dcpos& au fond de Fllme, de ce tr^r de y&iU que 
rtc^le notre nature ndsonnable» et que la pens^^ ftoond^ par la vie, 
I'expifrienoe, doit mettre au jour : la raison est plus que oela, in- 
finiment plus. 'La raison,' dit M. de Sclielling^ ' est une/ti 3 n*y 
a pas de dcgr6s id'intelligence. EUe ne pent affirmer rien de reiatif 
ou de fini ; elle ne peut affirmer aucune diffiSrence entre Ics choses. 
LaffirwMHfm dt runiti ei de la totaUii ett tarn 0$$enee wtime. La 
raison n*est pas un organe ou une faculUS que nous poss^ona x 
elUnoue po$9^de. ElU est sttvair de Dieu^ et sa connaissanoe est la 
connaissanoe infinie que Dieu a de lui-mteie dans I'^melle afiir- 
mation de soi. La raison est done elle-mtoe Dieu i die n*a pas 
IWe de Dieu, elle est cette idde m^me.' 

'* Ainsi, dans ce s/st^me, la raison est (kite Dieu i Dieu et le 
monde sont identifies arec la raison. L'univers est le saroir dinn 
r^Us^ et la raison est en soi le ssToir dirin lui-mtoe. Et aur 
quoi repose cette audacieuse pretention f Sur une iUusioH, sur ua 
paralogieme^ sur une exag^rtttion, sur une kypoMse C^m^raire. 

'*£lle repose sur une illusion d'abord, r&ultant de la confusion 
d'un besoin de I'entendement arec une loi de la ruson. En effet, 
cette affirmation de Tunit^ et de la totality absolue que Ton declare 
£tre I'essence m^me de la raison, n*est autre cbose que le besoin de 
la generalisation logique poussd h Textr^mo, et 6Tig6 en une loi 
rdelle de la raison et des choses. Parce que I'entendement a Tbabi- 
tude de gen^raliser les id^es, et de les r&luire k la plus bante 
unit<S possible, en faisant abstraction de toutes les diffdrences et de 
toute r&lite sp^dfique ^— parce que, en remontant des effets 
presents k leurs causes prochaines, et de celles-ci aux causes 
eioigneesy le raisonnement ne peut s'arr&ter qu'a un prindpe 
.supreme, absolu ;— parce que, ensuite, en divisant logiquement. 
cette idee, faussement eonsid&ee comme' la plus r^elle et la plus 
concrete, tandis qu'elle nVst que la plus ^in&nitg et en redescend«< 
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ant de ee priodpe tuprftme k- ses oonsdqueiicet» on te persuade 
que tout est renfermd dant cette tdce, oomme les parties le sont 
dans un tout riei, et dans ee premier principe* comme une plaote 
est Tirtuellemeot oontenue dans son germe,— on .en conclut que 
cette idde est la totality des choses, tandis qu'elle en est n^, et 
quVUe n'en repr^sente que le caract^re le plus gdndral, et que ee 
prineipe logique supreme est la cause r^lle de toutes les consiS- 
quences qu*on en pent dtiuire, tandis qu'il n*en est que la raison 
et Texplication. 

*' L'identique absolu de M. de Schelling comme TuniuS absoluc 
de Plotin, est un £tre de raison, un produit logique. qui se met 
faussement k la place de T^tre primitif, de Tefie reaiissimum des 
scolastiqucsy source de toute existence, ensemble virtuel de toutes 
les ddCenninations possibles, mats non encore actuellement d^ter- 
mitt^ ; c*est Tindctermin^ absolu, un ^tre sans attributs r6els, un 
T&itable non-^tre. 

*' C*est ]k un paralogUme^ comme dirait Kant, un faux raisonne* 
metat fondiS sur la confusion dn gc^ndral logique aTcc runiTenel, de 
Fanite logique avec runit6 r^elle, du principe supreme de la con* 
naissanoe arec le principe souTerain des choses. 

" Le sjTstime repose ensuite sur Texag^ration, on plut6t sur Talt^- 
ration d*un principe Trai, et que suppose toute philosophie positire, 
du principe de lliarmonie pr65tablie de la raison et de la nature, 
on de Fautorit^ de la raison comme nature intelligentc, fondement 
du rationalisms de Platon, comme de celui de la Bible et de Jacobi. 
De cette foi en la nature rusonnablederhomme» consid<Sr^ comme 
narqu^ dn sceau de Pintelligence divine, ne r^ulte pas soa 
identity absolue arec cette intelligence, avec I'eutendement arch6« 
tjpe, non plus que Tunit^ ou Tidentite parfaite de ses produits 
arec les choses. L*aatorit^ de la raison s*exer9ant legitimement« 
et se manifestant arec Constance et dart^, n'en implique pas 
Tabsolue souveramet^ et s'il est permis, s'iljest ndcessaire d*attri- 
buer de la r^it^ k ses lois et k ses intuitions, -il ne s'ensuit pas que 
la oonnaissance lationnelle, dans ses conditions actuelles, puisse 
embrasser la vf rite tout entiire, telle que Dien la Toit. Encore 
moins les proc^dA logiqaes au moyen desquels la raison humaine 
arrive k la coonaissance, peuTent*>ib ^re consid^r^ comme n4> 
ctissirci \ fonts intelligenoe. Dieu ne raisonno pas, il Toit; ^t 
e'est en vab que rintuition btellectuelle de M. de Schelling cherche 
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h t'^alcr k rintoitioa divioe; elle n*ett qu'une iUutiiMip ear oe 
qu'il doniM poor telle, est Mdemment an produit du nuMnnement, 
d'ane dialectique tout hainaioe/*«»(WiUm't Histoire de Li Fhilo- 
•ophie Allcmaiide, tome 3, p. 374, Pkuit, 18470 



NOTE D.— Page 179. 

The following list of German philosophical authors and their 
rpspectiTO publications, since the end of the last centuiy, is not to 
be considered as a full and perfect one ; but it will prore, perhaps, 
sufllicientlj ample both to guide the general student in his re- 
searches into German specuktioh, and to giro an idea of the 
extent to which it has been carried within the last fifty years. 

JhroHf Religionsphilosophie, 1841.— —i^'^//, Ernest Reinbold 
und die Kantische philosopliie, 1834.— ^rcAtn, Konigsberger, 
Air Philosophic, Theologie, Sprachkunde und Geschichte, &c., 
ISlL'-^^AtcheHbrenner {Pro/. M.), Lehrbuch der MeUphysik, 

Landshut, 1829. Ati (/>.), Ilauptmomente der Geschichte 

der Philosophic, Munchen, 1829. 
Baader, SocietUUphilosopliie, 1837 ; — Die Incompetent der 

Philosophic, Stuttgart, 1837. DaUac (T.), Pbilosophische 

Studien, 1837. BardiU(jy,\ Deitriige cur Beurtheilong de^ge* 

genwartigen ZusUndes der Vemunfllehre, 1803; — Philosoph. Ele- 
menUrlehre, &c.-^ — Bauer, Kritik der Geschichte der Synoptiker» 

1 84 1 . Baur. Socrates und Christus, 1 837. Bayer {Dr.Carl)^ 

Zu Fichte's Gedachtniss, Leipzig, 1836. Bayrhoffer {Dr. JT.r.), 

Naturphilosophie, 1840; — Die Grundprobleme der Metaphysik, 

&&, Marburg, 1836. Beneke (F. £.), Grundlegnngnir Physik 

der Sitten, ein Gegensttick zu Kant's MeUphysik der Sitten, kc ; 
De Tens Pbilosophis initiis, &e., 1821 ;— Erkenntnisslehre, nach 
dem Bewusztseyn der reinen Vemunft, in ihren Grundzugen dar- 
gestellt, 1820;— MeUphysik und Religionsphilosophie, 1840;— 
System der prakt. Philosophic; — ^Lehrbuch der Psychologic, 

Berlin, 1833 ;— Die Neue Psychologic, 1845. Berg {F.\ Sertus, 

oder fiber die absolute Erkenntoiss ron Schelling, 1804 ;— Epi- 

kritik der Philosophic, 1805. Berger (J.), Geschichte der Re- 

iigions-Philosophie, oder Lehren u. Meinungen der originellsten 
Denker allcr Zeiten uber Religion und Gott, 1800. Bergk 
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(/. ^.)« ^^^^^ ^^* Kant's RcchUlehre, 1805 ;— Die KuDst zu 

' Philotopbiren, 1802 ;— Die Kunst xu Denken, 1802. Beiraeh- 

iungen iaber den gegenwarUgen Zuetand der Philosopbie in 
Delitachland Qbernaupt» u, fiber die Scbelling'sche Pbiloiopbie 
insbetonderef X^lZr^-^Bewntgrundt fiber die einzigmdglicben^ 
^» g^g^n dat Daseyn und die Gfiltigkeit der naiurlichen B4rchte ; 
Von der Unaterblicbkeit der Seele^ aus Vemunfl a. Erfabrung, 

1807. fBibiioikeea Ft^chohgieu^ Leipsic^ 1845.— -Sifrmoitii, 

Beitiige snr Psychologie, Ebend, 1833.— — Btefe, Die Pbilosopbia 
det Aristoteles, kc^ Altona, 1836.— St//foM» Religiontpbilo- 

topbie. BimhoMm, Antbropologie, 1842« Black (O. W.)^ 

Nene Omndlegung snr Pbilotopbie der Sitten, mit be&tandiger 
Rfickncbt auf die Kantiscbe, 1802 ;— Die Febler der Philosophies 
nit ihren Ursacben n. Heilmitteln dargestelk, 1804.*^- ^ocib- 

kuumer (G. F.), Die Freibeit des menschl. Willcns, 1821. 

Bodemeyer, Commentatio de Kantianaram Categoriarum^ &c.7 

1844. Bokme (C. F.), Beantwortung der Frage, XTas ist Wabr- 

heitT 1803 ;— Commentar fiber u.gegen den ersten Gniiidsats 
der Wissenscbaftslebre^ 1802.— Braiu/w (C A.), Von dem 
Begriffe der Oescbicbte der Philosopbie, 1815 ; — Commentationam 
Eleaticanim Xenopbontisi Parmenidis, Melissi, doctrina ex propriis 
pbilosophomm reliqniis Tetemmque suctorum testimoiiii ex- 

podtat, 1815. Brandi$9 (J.), Die Logik in ibrem Verbaltniss 

sur Philosopbie, &c.» 1823.— — BriiiiMff {Frqf. D. Jul,), System 

der MeUpbysik, 1832. Brinkmanm (C G.)f Pbilosopb. An-. 

sicbten, 1806.^ Bruckner (J. A.), ^Blicke in die Natur der 

prakt. Vemonft, &c.» 1814.— ^Briciitit^ (A.\ Anfangsgrunde der 
GrandwissenscbafUoder Pbilosopbie, 1809 ;— JZTu einer kfinfUgcn 
Grundwissenschaft oder Pbilosopbie, ein Fragment u.kleincr 

Versncb^ der misslingen kann» 1822. Burja (A*), Lebrbuch 

der bjlodynamiscben Philosophies Ton der Kdrperwelt, Ton 

Gott nnd der Menscbh., 1812. Buczinski {F.), Institutiones 

Philo6opbic»b Vienna^ 1844, ( 

CaUicen (C. F.), Abriss der Logik n. MeUpbysiks 1805 ;^Des 
pbilosopb. BecfaU a. der Sittenlebrts 1805 ;— ^Der Seelenlehre, nebst 
Erliiutemngen, 1807.-— Com^. Die pbilosopb. Weltanscbau- 
img. 1847.— Canct(F. il.), Gescbicbte d. Ps7cbologie, 1809 }— 
Moral nnd RcligMmspbikwopbie» kc. &c ISW^.^^Casar (C. A;), 
Dcokwiirdigkeiten ans der Philosopbiej<— Pragmatische Darstel- 

^ ' r 

/ ■ . . * » • 
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lung det GeUtet der ncaetten Philotopbte det la- a. Aiiakiides» 

1803. CkmfybaMs, Specol. PhUos. too Kant bit Hegd, 1843. 

— >€MbiaiM» Kritak der philot. Schule, 1836. . 

Ikuuei, PUto quid de Pbilosopluiidi Methodo, &e. 1841 ;— 

Plato phUoiOphin pareiu, 1845. Daub, Pbilosopliische Vor- 

letungeo, 1840. Daumer (O. Fr.), Sjttem der Specul. Phi- 

sophie, Naniberg»1829s— Anthropolog;ism. 1844^ Deinkardir 

Der Begriff der Seele, 1840. Deuti$iffer, Grundlioien einer 

pontiT. Pbilosophie, 1847. Die$i€l und EM, Vertttnd and 

Vemunft, 1837« Dmo»iki, InstiU pbilos. 1843. Dreehgler 

(J.M.), Ueber WolUston*t Moral pbiloiophy, 1802. ^Dnct/« 

{Ilul/shof C. A. Foil). Lebrbucb det NttorrcchU u. d. RecfaU- 
pbilotopbie. 1823. 

EM, Erkenntnut der Wahrhett, 1837 i^Ehersiein (fF. L. G. 

Vim), Versacb einer Gescfaicbte der Logik und Metapbysik bei den 

Deutacben, toq Leibnits bit auf die gegenwartige Zeit ;-*Ueber 

die Befcbaffenbeit der Logik a. Metapbysik der reinen Peri- 

patctiker, 1801. EMieh, MeUpbysik, 1841 ;— Zar Reform 

der pbilos. Etbik. 1847 ;— Lebre too der Bettimmung det Men- 

achen» 1845. En^el {J. J.), Die Pbilotopbie fiir die Welt, 

1801 ; — ^Versucb einer Metbode, die VemunfUebre ana Plato*a 
Dialogen an entwickeln, 1805.— ^JSjrcfmimiif Leib und Seele. 
1837 ;^6e8cbicbte der Pfailosopbie, 1840 ;— Natur und Scbop- . 
fung, 1840;— Grandr. d. Psycbologie, 1840; Logik und Meu* 

phjsik, 1841. Erenherg (Fr.), Ueber Denken u. Zweifeln. 

aur Aufklarang einiger lliasTerstandniaae in der bobereir' 
Philosopbie. 1802.— — rrAarJ (And.), Handbucb der Moral- 

philotopbie» 1841;— MeUpbysik, 1845d Erhardt (S.), Grund- 

. Inge der Etbik, 1821 ;— Ueber den Begriff und Zweck der 
Philotopbie, 1818;— Pbilosopb. Encydoplidiey oder Syatem der 
gcsammt. wisaencbaft. Erkennt. 1818 ; — DaaLebenund Seyn. &e., 

1816. Erkldning der Logik, MeUpbysik n. prakt. Pbi- 

losopb., nacb Fader ; Der trantcendentalen PbO. 1803.— — ^Imeff/i^ 
(J. ^.3f .)9Eocyclopliditcbea Handbucb emerallgemeinen Oescbicbto 
der Pbiloaopbie und ibrer Literatur, nebat Beitrligen sum weiteren 
Gebraacb der Hissmann*tcben Anleitung aur Kenntniaa der 
^ auterleaenen Uteratur in alien Tbeilen der Pbilosopbi^ 1807 ;-^ 
x'Pflicbten«u. Togendlebre der Vemunft u. Religioo» naeb den. • 
Bedurfnitsen unterer Zeit» 1817. —AeAtfnaMMr (C.J. fmi). 
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Sjrstem der Moralphnoaophie, 1818;— Moral-RechU» 1819;— 
Pkychologie.1822;— Religiont-philotophie, 1822;— Die Hegel'sche 
Eelig;iont-pbilo0ophie» Tubingeiip 1834. -—^Ewerti^ Metaphjt. 
Kotmologie, 1837.— ^^mer, Ueber LeiboiU'ena UniTenaL Wii- 
tentduift, 1843. 

Feuerhack (Dr. Ludw. Jmir,), Getchicbte der neuera Fhilo- 
toplue, Antpacbp 1833; — FtcA/e (/. G,)» Antwortscbreiben an 
^ K« JL Bcinbold anf deasen Beitrage aiir leichieren Ueberaicbt dca 
Zuatandea der Phfloaophie beim Anfange, 1801;— Gniodlage der 
geaammten 'Wiaaenacbaflslebre, als Handichrifi filr seine Znbdrer, 
nebst Onindrisa dea Eigenthumlichen der MTissenschaftslebref 
1802; — Die WiasenschaiUlehre in ibrem allgem. Umrisse dar^ 
geatellty 1810;— Ueber daa IVeaen dea Gelefarten und aeine 

Erscfaetnung im Oebiete der Freibeit, 1806. Flchie (J. H.), 

Bcilriige tar Cbarakteriatik der neueren Philoaopbie, cur VermitU 
long ibrer Gegenaatief 8ulxbacb« 1829 ; — System der Pbilosophie 

1947; — GrundxOge dea Sjatema der Pbiloaopbiej 1847* 

FUcher (Pro/. Dr. Friedr.), Lehrbucb der Psycbologie far 
akaderoiscbe Vorleaungen and Gymnaaial^Vortrage, Basel, 1838. 

Fi9chkab€r (O. C F.), Lebrbucb der Logik, 1818;— ZeiU 

achrift iur Pbilosopbie, 1820 ; — Ueber daa Princip. u. die Haupt- ^ 

proUema dea FicbU'acben Sjatema, 1801. Franke (O. C), ' 

Ueber die neaercn Schickaale des Spinozismus» u. seinen Einflusa 
' anf die Pbilosophie uberbaupt, n. die Vemunft-Theolog^e in^beaon- 
dere; einegekrdnte Preisschrifl, 1808; — Ueber die Eigeoscbai^en 
der Analyaia n. der analjtiscben Method^ in der Pbilosophie, 
1805; — ^Derationeqttaeatcritieapbiloaopbia ad bterpret. libroram 
imprimia aacrorum, etc ; — Ueber die hauptsachlichsten Stnfen der 
praktiachen Pbilosophie, &c &c. )808.— FranJte (Prof. D. Fr.), 
Pbiloaophia and Leben, Berlin, 1831.-— FrtM, Geachichte der 

Phikwophi^ 1839.— —fVtM (Dr. Joe. FHedr.), Uandbnch der 

psjduachen Anthropologie, oder der Lebre rpn der Natur dea 
menadilkhen Gebtea,. Jena, 1839.-^ — FrorM (Prqf, W.). 
Leicbtfittaliche Lebren ana der Pbjcholi^c and Logik, Frankfurt, 

1833w FUrUenMu (R. G.), Ideen xa einer gemeinfaaslicben 

Metapbyaik der Sitten ;— Der prakt. Moral. Idealismns, im- Ge> 
gensatn dea SpecolatiT-metephyaiachen daige$telU> 1803.—— 
FMmmer (M.), Brieft fiber daa Stndiam der nuloabphie, 1816. > 
OmUer, Die Hegelacbe Pbiloaophie, 1843.— ^Oeoi^^re, Syatem 

/ . 
. •• » » 
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der MeUphysik^ 1844. Gerd (J. J. H.), Gnindriu der Pliflo- 

Sophie, da Witsenichail der WitseDschaftenp 1819^ Gerluek 
(O. JF.\ Lehrbaefa der Religion innerhalb der Graoxen der blonen 
Vemuoft, 1802 ;— Philosoplue, Gesetzgebnng a. Aetthetik^ &c. tc 
1804 :— Anleitung ra einem xwcckmauigea Studiam der Philo- 
sophies 1815 ;— Grundriss der FundtmeoUlphilosophie, &c« &c. 
1816, ^Der Logik, 1822;~Der MeUphyaik, 1817;— Der Reli- 
gioosphilotophie, 1818 ; — Der philotoph. Tugendlehre, 1620.—^ 
Gerlaeh {Prof. G.)^ Lebrbach der philosophischeu Wissenschailen, 

Uiille, 1831. Gerlaeh. System der Philosophie, 1843. 

Geretenherg. n. K. Ton Villers, ilber ein gemeiDSchafU. Piincip der 

iheoret. itf. prakt. Phaosopbie, &c. &o. 182L Glaeer, Die Meta- 

physik des Aristoteles. 1841. GMbeek (/. C). MeUphysik 

des MenscheD, 1806. Oraier (F. D.), Einleitang iiber deii 

Begriff und die Theile der Philosophie.— Or^Am«jm (J, C. A.), 
Ueber die pbilosopbische und astbetitche Cultur nnseres Zritalters, 
einige psycholog. Bemerkungen» 1810.— -Oroof (Fnedr.)^ Be- 
Icuchtung des Endxwecks und der Resultate der Philosophies Hei- 
delberg, 1833. Grooe (K. H. Van), Lehrbuch der pbilosopb. 

RecbUwissenschaft, oder des Naturrechts, 1823^^— Cnc^er, Phi- 
losophie des Dcnkens, 1841. 

Hagen. Die Sinnestauschungen, 1837. — T-Hamherger, Die 
Lehre Jacob Bohme's, 1844.— Hiarfeju/eiii, Die allgem. Me- 

taphjsik, 1836. Heffier (K. C), Philosoph. DarstelluDg eines 

Systems aller Wissenschaften, 1806. Ileigl ({7. A.). Die Pla- 

tonische Dialektik, 1812. Heinroih (D. Chr. A,), Ueber die 

Uypothese der Materie und ihren Einfluss auf Wissenschaft und 

Leben, Berlin, 1828. Henriei (G.), Ueber die hochsteh Grund- 

satze der Sittenlehre ;— Ueber den Begriff u. die letzten Grunde des % 
RechtSf ein historisch-kritisch-szientiTischer Versuch sur Be- 

grundung einer philosophischeu Rechtslehre, 1822. Herbaria 

Freiheit des Willens, 1836. Herbei, Die Philosophic u. d. Stu- 

dium, 1836.'— gjgrwye, Irris. gentiL philosoph .— ^Jgerr^Mf, // 
der Mensch u. d. herm. System, 1837'— jGTeydeiiretdl (JT. JJ.), 
Kletne Schriften nir Philosophic des Lebens, 1801 s — ^Betrscht^ 
ungcn ub. die Wflrde des Menschen, im Geiste der Kant'schen 

^ Bitten- u. Religionslehre Ton Gruber, 1803. HeyeerUngk (H. . jO 

' IF, E. Van), Metaphysik, eine Skixse sum Leitfaden fur seme 
Vortrage, 1818; — Vergleichung swischen Fichte*s und Hcrbart*s 
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SyiteiDp 1817 ;-*Entwurf einer Tollstandigen Theorie der Anschau- 
iingtpliOotopbie» 1822 ;~Hi7^tfr« (B.Joi.), Ueber Das Ye rhalt- 

—- aiss iwischen Leib and Seele im Menschen, &c«» Bonn» 1834.—- 
Hoffmmm{K.J.), Die Central PhUosophie, 1836 ;— Zar Philo- 
aophie. 1837. 

Jaekwunm (R. P«)» PrilAing der Kant'acben Religions-Pbilo- 

■opbie; nebst einer Einleitung Von Kant, 1800. — ^Jager, Dar« 

* 'SteOung d. 8eelenkunde» 1837 ; — Empiriscbe Piychologie, 1841 ; 

— Dantellung der Metaphytik,- 1841. Jani (y.C)» Ueber den 

' neoesten Idealismua der Herren Scbelling a. Hegel, 1803.* 

Kanwegifier {Karl Ludw.), Ueber die Philosopbie, 1833; 
Ckscbicbte der Philosopbie, 1837.^— JiTapi), Philosophie, &c.» 
1845.— JToiTM (F. S.)f Instttntionet pbUosopbiae dogmaticoe et 
morality 1804 ; — Darstellnng der Philotopbie ohne Beinamen, 
1802. KaytaiUr {A. B.)^ Beitrftge snr Getebicbte der neuen 

«p^ Pbiloaopbie, 1804 ;— Ueber die Natnr u. Beatimmung det Menicbl. 
Geistet»1804 ;— Knleitung m daa Sindium der Philotopbie, 1812 ; 

BegriffderEthik alt Wittentcbaft, 1816. ^JTereiltft . Abband- 

longen uber Metapbytik nnd Naturlebre, 1807. Kem (J.), 

Analjae der Gnuidbegriffe der krititcben TrantoendenUl-Philo« 

aopbie, 1806. Keyerlingk {D.H, Van), Die Wissentcbafl . 

Tom Mentcbeogeitte, oder Pftycbologie, Berliut 1829«— — JTtete- 
weiter (K. G. C), Verracb einer fattlicben Darttellung der 
wicbtigtten Wabrbeiten der krititcben Pbilotophie fur Uneinge- 
. weibte, 1803;— • Die wicbtigsten Satze der Allgem. Vcrnunft- 
' lehre, fQr Ricfatttndirendey 1806. -^ Ji^ene^e, S/ttem der or* 
ganischen Pftycbologie, 1841.— ^JTocAer (/. D.), Vereinigung 
der krititcben Pbilotopbie mit der dogmatitcben, nur neuen 
nod fetten Begrilndnng der ReIigiona*pbilotophie» 1812. — — 
Komig (Ed.), Sjttem der analjtitcben Pbilotopbie alt Wabr* 

heittlebre, Leipzig^ 1833. Eoppem (/>•)# Ueber Offenbarung^ 

in Bcnig auf Kant*tcbe und Ficbtetcbe Philotopbie, 1802 ; — 
SdielUng'a Lehre, oder das Ganxe der Philotopbie det Abtoluten 
Nicbtt^ nebst cinem Anbange ron Briefen ▼• Jacobi, 1803;— 
Ueber den Zweck der Pbilotopbie, 1807 ;— Leitfaden der Logik 
vnd Metapbjsik, 1809 ;— DaistellungdesXTetent der Pbilotophie, 
1810 ;— Redittlebre naeb Platonitcben Orundtalsen, nit Anwend- 
ung Mf nntert Zeit» 1820^— JTrcnwe (JT. Ckt* FV.)] Torletnngen 
Aber das 8/sten der Pbilotopbie, Gottingen, 1828 ;— Abriss des 



*•• ' 
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Sjttemet der Fhiloto. Ebend. 1828 j-^Phflotophiacher Nachku^ 

1837. Sreiuekmar (A.C.), Neae Darstelluog der philotoph. 

lUIigionalehre, 1823. Krtycsi (Pn^. fy#.)t Henoch oner £iu- 

und Anleitang torn Stadium der PbQot. and OrandxHge der Er- 

fahrangsaeelenlehre, &c. Wien» 1829. Eruff {Prof. W. 7.)» 

Ilandbach der Philosophte, Leipsig» 1828. KMnkardt (H.), ^ 

Skeptisehe Fmgmente, oder Zweifel an der Moglichkeit einer toI- 
lendeten Philosophies 1806 ;«» Kant's Orondlegung lar Met»- 
pbjsik der Sitten^ in ewer fasslichen Sprache dargestellt, 1808 ;— 
Ideen iiber den wesentlichen Character der Menachheit, and dber 
die Oriinse der philosoph. Erkenntniss, 1813. 

Lautier (D. O. A.) Philosophische Umrisse» Berlin, 1828;-^ 
Die Philosophia des ahsolaten Wider»prachs» 1837; Programm 
snr Philosophies \S43,f—^Lavaier (7. C.)» Physiognomik, 

Wien, 1829i^ — UnMtnm^ De PrincPhilos. Spinos. 1843. 

Leo (r. B. A.\ Krito, oder fiber den Wohlthatigen Ebfluss der 
Kritischen Philosophie, 1806* Leuing^ Dass wtr noch kein 
Sjstem der Philosophie gehabt, 1845.— LtcA/en/e/j^ Geschichte 

der Philosophie, 1836. UkawtU (J-C), Elementa Philosophia 

in nsum aaditoram' philosophic adumbrata, 1820.~— ZoMtke, 
(/• C), Neoste philosoph. Litteratur ;— Neues philosophisches 
allgem. Reallexikon, 1807. 

MaiU9 (/. G. J^.), Briefe fiber die Antinomie der Vemunfl ;— 
Grundriss der Logik, sum Gebrauch bei Vorlesungen, 1823.—— 

Maeseek (J.), Entwurf der reinen Philosophie, 1803. Mager^ 

Ucber die Hcgelsche Philosophie, 1837. ManMchgo^ Die Lehre 

des Menschen, 1845*— — Marbaek, Geschichte d. Philosophie, 
1837«— — MarAetacA^e, Zur Kritik der SchellingschenOffenbarungs- 
Philosophie, 1843.— -—If aWeiMen, Moralphilosophiens System, 
1841 ;— Grundriss der Moralphilosophie, 1846.-^ Jfe^'i^er 

(f7.), Grundriss der Logik und Mctaphysik, 1821. Com- 

mentatio philosoph. de quaestione, 1812; — Ueber die Griinde 
derhohen Verscheidenheit der Philosophie im Ursatze der Sitten* 
lehre bei ihrer Einstimmigkeit im Einaelnen derselbeo, ftc, 

1812.^ Menzier, Naturphilosophie, 1847. MeU (O.B.^ 

Grundlinien an ebem System der Allgem. prakt. Philosophie, 

^1802.-^ — iiicheUt, Die letzten SysUmader Philosophie, 1837; 

"^ Anthro. u. Psycholog., 1840)— Entwickelungsgeschichte der 

neuesten deut Philosophie, 1843.-~— Jlfura^or^ Ueber den Oe- 
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bniicfa der Vernunft» 1837. MuitehelU (S.), Beitnige wr Me- 

tephysik in ciner Prttfung der 8tottler-aQtikADt*scheii» 1801 ; 
— ^Vennch cincr solchen fasslichen Durstellong der Kuit'-tchen 
Plulotophie, &c.» 1805. 
NauMOfUi (M. E. A.), Ueber die Granzen zwischen Philosophie 

n. NatnrwiasciKcbAft, 1823. Nee9 n. E9enbeek, Nuturphiloso- 

phie. 1841. Neubi^ {Pro/. D. j§\ Die Gnindlage der Philo« 

•ophie* 1829^— *— iVeKMAMii {Joh.)t Principien der Philosophie 

imd Moral, 1814. Nustlein, Die MeUphysik, 1836^-Get- 

chichte der Philosophie, 1837. 

OJten, Ueber das Universaro, als FortseUung des Sinnensjstems, 
tc., 1808; — Lehrbach des Systems der Naturpbilosophie, 1811, 
1843.— Ore//^ Spinoza^s Leben u. Lehre, 1843. 

PaHe (C. L. ^.), Philosoph.Betrachtoogeo, 1814. Paulus 

IE. I. G.), Die posit. Philos. der OffeubaruDg, 1843. PMlato* 

pkU der Philosophie, 1840. PoliU (JT. /T. L.), Encyclopadie 

der gfsammten philosophischea Wissenschaften, &c., 1807 ; — 
Die .Piiilosopliie, WisseDSchaften, &c., 1813.—- *PrtMs»uii^, Die 

Philos. d. sel. Hermes, 1840. Pullenherg {Prof. F.), 

Geschichte der Philosophie, &c., Lemgo, 1831. 

RaUe {J. O.), Herder gegen Kant, &c. 1800 ;— Die Freiheit des ., 
Willens, 1801. Reif (L.), Anfangsgninde der prakt. Philo- 
sophie, Oder, Sitten u. Tugendlehre, nach Kant*s GrundsHtzen, 

1818, Reif» Der Anfangder Philosophie, 1840. Heinhold, 

GescUcfate der Philosophie, Gotha, 1828, 1836;— Handbuch der - 
allgemeinen Geschichte der Philosophie, ^tha, 1829 ;— Wissen- " 

schaft der Philosophie, 1837.^ Reuu {M.)i Initia doctrinae phi- ; 

losophia solidioris, 4801 ;— Vorlesungen iiber die theoretisch- 
pnd(tische Philosophic.— -^AicA^er, Geschichte der Philosophie, 

1837. Ritter (H.), Geschichte der Jonischen Philosophie, i 

1821 ;— Vorlesungen fur Einleitung m die Logik, 1823; — Ge- 

sdiichte der Philosophie, Hamburg, 1829, 1837,. Rixner, Die 

Philosophie bei den Katholiken m Altbayem, &ci 1836.— — i2o«eii- 
Jkrmjg Kritik d. Schleiermacherschen Glaubens-Lehre, 1836 ;-*• 

Pbj-chologie, 1837 ;— Erlauter. d. Hegel'schen Systems, 1840. 

Euekert (/.), Realismus, oder Gmndsatze su einer dorchaus prak- 
tischen PhikMophS^ 1801. \\ 

SaUU (J.\ Ueber den Geist der PhUosophie,! &ei 1803 ;— Er- N 
lioterang einiger Hanptpnnete der Philosophie, 1812; — Grund- 
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tiige der allgeiii. Pbilotophie. &c. I820;~Die Religiont-PhUoso- 

phie, &e. &c. 1821 ;— Duniellang der Mondphilosophie, 1821. 

Sander, Uebcr die Ntinr der Dinge, 1841. Sekad (J. B.), 

Geist der Philosophie unserer ZeiT, 1800;— Gntndriss der Wu- 
lentcfaafttlehre, 1800;— System der Natur* und ThmaoendenUU 
philosophies 1804 ;— Institut. philoiophiflB amverue, 1815.^— 
SchUJUrger (Fr.)» Kritik der Schrift. Dtrstellung dee Wesent der 
Philosophie Ton Koppen/ nebst Derleguog der Philosophie des 

Yerfassers, 1813. Sckaller, Die Philosophie uns. Zeit, 1836;— 

Geschichte der Nttnr-Philosophie. 1841 ; — Vorlesangen uber 

8chleiennacher, 1843. Schelie (JT. G.), Welche Zeit ist's in der 

PhilosophieT 180Q. SeAei/tiiy'eO£reubtnings.philosophie» 1843. 

Sekerr, Die Philosoph. &c. Ideen, 1840; — Geschichte der < 

Philosoph. Idcen, 1841. SchirliU, Propad.d. Philosoph. 1836. 

Sekluter, Die Lehre des Spinou» 1836. Schmid (Pro/. 

Beinr,), Versoch einer Metaphjsik der inneren Natur» Leipzig, 

1834;— Ueber d. Wesen d. Philosophie, 1836. SeAwwidef^ ^1 

Docum. phil. Arab. 1836. Schneider {E. C. G.), Versuch dner 

Entwickelung and Berichtigung der Grundbegriffe der philosoph. 

RechUlehre, &c. 1801. Schopenhauer (A.), Die Welt, ds Wille 

nnd Vorstellung, &c. 1819. Schubert {Von\ Innere 8eelen- 

kunde, 1837. Schwab (T. C), Vergleichung des Kant'schen 

Moralprincips mit den Lcibnitz*Wolf'schen, 1800; — Ueber die 

Wahrheit der Kantschen Philosophie, &c. 1803. Schwori, Die 

Philosophie der Gegenwart, 1846. Sen^fler (Pro/. D.), Ueber 

das Wesen und die Bedeutung der speculativen Philosophie, Mainz. 

1834 ;--Speculative Philosophie, 1837. Sipoari {Dr. JI. C. W.), 

Das Problem Ton der Freiheit u. der Unfreiheit des roenschlichen 
Wollens, Tubingen, 1839; — Geschichte der Philosophie, 1844. 

Snell (F. W. D.), Lehrbuch fiir den ersten Unterricht in der 

Philosophie, 1821.-— iSne/^ (J. F.), Geisteslehre, oder Unterricht 
fiber den Menschen, &c. &c. 1822. Snell, Handbuch der Phi- 
losophie fiir Liebhaber, Giessen, 1833.— -Sfie/Zmoiiii, Idee der — '- — - 

Personlichkeit, 1841. iS^ocAer (G.), Grandriss der Geschichte 

der philosoph. Systemet Ton den Griechen bis auf Kant, 1803.— 

Solffer't Philosophie t. Schmidt, 1841. Sieck (C. G.), Die 

Geschichte der Philosophie.— ^S/etMtii^er, La Philosophic Alle« 
mande, 1841.— iS/e/Zu^ (P. M.), Der Modeme Atheismus^ 
1843.^— 6*^0^^ (•/•), Priifung des philosoph. Gmndsatxes, Ac, 
1814.— ;S/rieee (Von), Geschichte der Phrenologie; 1843.—— 
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8Mbedis$in (Prof. Th. A.), Von dem Degriffe der Fkycbologif* 
Marburg nod Caswl, 1829 s^Grundx. d. MeUphjsik, 1836. 

Ttifei, Die FunduneiiUlphilotopbie, 1847. Tennemann 

(IT. O.), Getcbicbta der Philosopbie, Leipsig, 1829. TkUo 

{L.), Begriff and Eintbeilong der Allwissenscbaft oder der soge« 

nannten Phifetopbi^ 1818. Thotiuu, Kant nnd Herbart und 

Rotenkrani, 1836 1— Spiuota als MeUphTsik, 1840. Trende* 

ienbwrgt Logiache Untertiicbung» 1840.— »7Wji/mm^*, Phtto- 
aopbie» 1837^— IVmre/, Vorleaongen iiber Fbiloaopbie. 1841. 

XJlriei^ Kritik der Hegerachen Fbiloa. 1841 ;— Daa Gmndprin-' 

dptam der nifloKipbie. 1845^ C^mftret/ (^. i7.)» Psychologio 

alaWiasenscbaft, Heidelberg, 1831 }— NotbgedrungeneBeilagexar 
Psychologic als Wiacenschaft, Heidelberg, 1833. 

FeHiuruu(K.H. G,), Vemunfl odcr Offenbarung, welcher toll 
ich glanbenT Wortc cinca Unbefangenen, 1819.;«»Veraach einer 
allgeni. Teritandlichen Daratellang der Kritischen Philosophic fiir 

Frenndc dea pbilosoph*' Studiums, 1800^ Vwcaa, Sjsteme der 

Phifesophie, 1846;— Die Natnr ein System, 1847. 

^et7/tfr (Oy. Fom), Anleitung car frden Ansicht .der Pbilo* 
aophie^ 1804;— Verstand und Vemanft, 1807;— Grundrisa der 

Geschichtc der Philosophic, &c. 1813. ,Weisn (C.H.), Grand-*. 

silgeder Hetaphysik. Hamburg, 1835. JFiendeU(J.A.),Qrund^ 

siige der Kritik der Philosophiccn Kan^s, Fichte*s u. Schelling's, 

Ac, &c 1810;— Skeptischc Logik, &c. 1819. fTauel (G.J.), 

Canonik dea Verstandca n. der Vcrnunf^ &c. 1801 ; — Elcmeuta j 
philosophise methodo critica adorn. 1806.^— ^FTcrifo, Die Lehrc 

T.dmenschl. Erkenntniss, 1841. Wiekari, Metaphys. An- ^ 

thiopokgie, 1845.-=^ — Wigg^n (G.)t Socratea als Mensch, als 
Burger und als Philosoph., odcr Versuch cmer Characteristik des . 
Socratea, 1811,.— JFt/iai, £ssai sur la Philosophie^^dc Hegel,! 

1837^ ^tiMlweibMriiii (C. J./T.), Die PhiTosophic im Fortgang 

der Weltgcsdiiehte, Bonn, 1829. Wirih^ System der specuUt. 

Ethik. 1841. WbUtl(J.K.), Versach cines ncuen Entwurfs 

dea cinag richtigen u. sweckmassig dargestdltcn Systems der tran- 
aoendentalen Elcmcntar-Philosophie, &e. &c. i602 ;— Versuch der 
cinsig aweckmassigen Ptopiidctttik der Vernunftlchrc odcr 
I/)gik, te. 1802;— System der cmpirisehen ^Anthropokgic, &c. 
1803. ?/ ^ 

Zeiiscktifi, Fur Phik>sophic u. speed. Th^logis t. Fichte, &c. 
-— XelKfr, IKe PhiloM^thic der Griechen, 1843. / 

.• •• / - •'■ -'^ , 
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NOTE E. 

The following is a list of Preach Aathon, with their retpectiTO 
publicatiom» who discutt the principles of Philosophy more or less 
through the medium of Theology, sod on whose writings we have 
not been able, for want of space, to make any remarks. 

AlUU (Edauard), GSuvres morales et religieuses.*-*— if2/io< 
{rjhU)t La philosophic des sciences, 1838, 3 toI.^— i4rdl«ii^e 
( Capudn)^ Dissertations philosophiques, historiques et th&logiques, 
sur la religion catholique, 2 toI.^*— £/aiic*»Vatji/-Bemiie/, De 
Tunit^ spirituelle, ou de la soci^t^ et de son but au-deU des temps, 

1841, 3 Tol. Bonneiain (Jaanny), TJt I'humanitiS, et de ses 

divers ordres de civilisation, 2 vol.— — — Bov^anJ (Ay^usie), 
Histoire des transformations religieuses et morales des peuples, 

1829, 1 Tol. Bntnod (VAhbi)^ Reflexions philosophiqnes sur 

les rapports de rintelligence crdde avcc rintelligence crdstrioe, et 
sur les moyens que la divine providence a prdpar^s li I'homme pour 

arriver }l son bonheur, 1 vol. Caeheux {rAbhl)^ Essai sur la 

philosophic dn Christianisme oonsid6r6 dans ses rapports avec la 

philosophic modeme,' 1841, 2 vol. DelalU (FAbU), Cours de 

philosophic, 3 vol. ;— Manuel de philosophic, on &6meniM histori- 
ques et critiques de la philosophic chrdtienne, 1 vol. ;— ^Psychologic, 
ou traits de Timmortalitd de I'lime, 1 vol.— ^fortdbn (FAbb^p 
La phrdnologi^ et le mat^rialisme combattus dans leurs fonde- 
ments, et rintelligence ^tudi^e dans son ^tat normal et ses aberra* 
tions ches Thomme et chez les animaux, 1838, 1 vol.— -Gerfte^ 
(fAbbf^t Des doctrines philosophiques sur la certitude dans leurs 
rapports- avec les fondements de la th^logie, 1 voL; — Conferences 
philosophiques catholiques; introduction k la philosophic de 
rhistoire, 1834, 1 vol Nicolas (Augusie), Etudes philoso- 
phiques sur le Christianisme, 1843, 2 vol.;^Quelques consid^tions 
sur le panthiisroe, 1842, 1 vol.;— De I'^decticisme, 1840.—- 
Saiaei (EndU), Etudes sur ^nesidime, 1840, 1 vol«— iS/iurc 
{tAbb4 A.)f Le Christianisme consid^-^ dans ses rapports avec la 

i civilisation modeme, 18379 2 voL Vhry (P.), Fliilosophie de • 

la religion, 1838, i yoL 

II 28 • 
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NOTE P.— Page 281. 

We give the following extracCs from M. Coa8in» which hear upon 
hie ideas of the Deity, Ilie attributes^ and Creation generally : — 
^' ** Leusippe, Epicure, Lucr^ Bayle, Spinosa, et tous les penseurs 
ttn peu exercis, d^montrenl trop aisteent, que de rien on ne tire 
rien, <|ue du n^t rien ne peut sortir ; d*o(k il suit que la creation 
est, je ne dis pas possible, mais n6cessaire/\ • . . *' Cr^r est une 
chose tr^peu difficile k concerpir, car c*est une chose que nous 
faisons k tontes les minutes; en efTct, nous crtons toutes les 
fois que nous faisons un aete libre. . . . Ainsi causer, c'est order ; 
mais avec quoit avecrienT Non, sans doute; tout an contraire, 
mTce le fond m^me de notre existence.". . . • ** Toutes les id<Ses que 
nous pouTons nous faire de la creation, sont empruntees, en dcmi^re 
analyse, k la conscience de notre causality personnelle. Or, dans 
lalMrMf a/ton, pour me senrir de ce mot anglais, tl y a creation d'une 
d^rmination mt^rieure, on d*un mouvememi exteme, c*est4-dire 
la creation de fuelque cAoee de phSnomAtal. Partant de-U^ qui 
peat nous permettre de conceroir l^gitimement la eriatum de nUh 
e/oneer*— (Fragments niilosophiques» pp. 181, 221.) 

*' L'id^Se d'attacher une substance k cheque objet cooduisant li 
une multitude infinie de substances, d^truit TidcSe m^me de sub- 
stance ; car U substance 6tant ce au de-^ de quoi il est impossible 
de rien conceroir relativement k rexistence, doit ^tre unique pour 
^tre substance. D est trop dair que dee milliers de substances 
qm se limttent n^oessairement Tune Tautre, ne se suffisent point k 
elles-mtoes, et n'ont rien d*absolu et de substantiel. Or, ce qui est 
Trai de mille est Tiai de deux. Je sais que Ton distingue les sub- 
stances finies, qui me paraissent fort ressembler k des ph^nom toes, le ^ 
ph^nomtoe ftant ce qui suppose n^cessairement quelqne chose au 
de-ft de soi, relatirement k I'existenee. Cheque objet n'est done 
paa UM substance) mais fl y m de la substance dans tout objet, 
ear tout ce qui est ne peut etre qpe par son rapport k eetui ^ eet 
teiui gvt eii, k celui qui est Texistence, la substance absolue. C'est 
U que cheque choee tronte sa substance;- c'est par*U que cheque 
dioee est substantiellement ; c'eet ce rapport K la substance qhi 
oonstitQe Fessenee de cheque choee. Yoil^pourquoi Pessence de 
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chaqae chote ne pent lire d^tniite par aucuii effort himiain, ni 
mtee tupposde d&niite par la pensce de rhomme | car pour la 
ddtniire« ou la aupposer d^truite, il faudrait ddtniirep oa snppoter 
dc^ruit, rindestnicUble* Tetre abaolu, qat la conititue/— (Png- 
menUy p. 348.) 

** Comme la raiaon ii*c»t pas antra clMse que Taction des deux 
grandea loia de la causality et de la subatance. il faut qulmm^ 
diatemeut la raiaon rapporte Tactioa k une chose et k nne anb- 
ataoce tnt&ieure* 'aavoir, le Mot / la aensation k one cauae et k one 
aubstance ext^rieure» le non-mot: maia ne pouvant s*y arr^ter 
oomme k dea caoaea Traiment aubttantielles, tant parce qae leur 
phiSnoro^nalit^ et leur contingence roanifeate leur 6tent tout carao- 
t^re absolu et substantiely que paroe qu'^tant deux, ellea se limitent 
Tune par I'autre^ et a'exduent ainai du rang de aubatance* il faut 
que la raison lea rapporte ik une cauae aubstantielle unique, au dtlk 
de laquelle, il n'7 a plus rien k chercher relatiTement k I'existenoe^ 
c'eat4-dire en fait de cause et de aubstance, car rcxistcnce eat 
I'identit^ dea deux.". . • • '* Le fait de consdence contient d^k lea 
troia grandea id6tM que la science plus tard dirise ou r^ume, maia 
qu'elle ne pent d^^paaaer, aavoir, Tfaomme, la nature, et Dieu. Maia 
l*homme, la nature, et le Dieu de la conscience, ne sont paa rainea 
fbrmulesy maia dea faita et dea r^dit^. L'homme n*eat paa dana 
la conscience sans la nature, ni la nature sans Thomme, maia tona 
deux a*j rencontrent dana leur opposition et leur nSciprodttf, 
comme dea causes, et dea cauaea relatives, dont la nature est de ae 
d^relopper toujoura Tune par I'autre.'* — (Fragmenta, p. 70.) 

''Eh bieni Messieurs, ce monde ainsi m^tamorphosd par U 
puissance de Thomme, cette nature qu*ii a refaite k son image, 
cette sod^t^ qu'il a ordonn^ sur la r^le du juste* cea merrefllea 
de Tart dont il a enchant^ sa Tie, ne auffisent point k Thomme. 
Sa pensde s'^Sance an deli et derriire ce monde, qu*il embellit 
et qn*il ordonne: Thomme, tont puissant qu*il est, con^t 
et ne peut ne paa conceroir une puissance anp^rieure k la 
aienne, et ik celle de U nature; une puissance qui sana doute 
ne ae manifeste que par sea osuTres, c*est-4-dire par la nature 
et par rhnmanit^, qu*on ne contemple que dana aea oeuvres, qn'on 
ne oon^it qu*en rapport avec sea ceuvres, maia toujoura arec U 
r^aerve de la sup^orit^ d'esaence et de I'absolue omnipotence. 

"Enchatn^ dana lea limites du monde, Ffaomme ne Toit rien qu*Jk 
2s2 
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trivert ce roondf» et aous oet forines monies il suppose irresistible- 
ment quelqtM chose qui est pour lui U subsUnce^.U cause et Is 
noddle de tontes les forces et de toutes les perfections qu'il 
apper^oit et dsns lui-mcme et dans le monde. En un mot, par dclk 
k monde de rindustrie» le monde politique et celui del'art, Thomme 
coo^oit Dieu. Le Dieu de rhnmanit^ n'est pas plus s^pard dn 
moode qu*!! n*est concentre dans le monde. Un Dieu sans monde 
est pour rbomme comme s*il n'^tait pas ; un monde sans Dieu est 
une dnigme incomprAensible k sa pensfr, et pour son cosur un 
poids accablant* 

"L'intuition de Dieu, distinct en soi du monde, mais j faisant 
son apparition* est la religion naturelle. Mais comme Thomme ne 
%*6ttdt pas wtfM au monde primitif, aux beautes naturclles, il ne 
s'arr&te pas non plus ik la religion naturelle. En eifet, la religion 
naturelle, e*est4-dire Tinstinct de la pensde qui s'dlance jusqu*ik 
Dieu k trarers le monde, n*est qu*un dclair qui illumine son Ame, 
c^mme Tid^e de Tutile. Mais/ dans ce monde, tout tend h ob- 
scardr, k distraire, k ^;arer le sentiment rcligieux. Que fait done 
rhomme T II fait id oe qu'il a fait pr&edemment, il cr^, k Tusage 
de Kdde nourelle qui le domine, un autre monde que celui de la 
nature, un monde dans lequel. faisant abstraction de toute autre 
chose, U n*aper9oit plus que son caractdrs divin, c'cst4-dire son 
rapport arcc Dieu* Le monde de la religion. Messieurs, c'est le 
culte. En T^rit^ o*est un sentiment religieux bien impuissant que 
celui qui s*arr^terait k une contemplation raire, vague et sterile, * 
n est de Tessence de tout ce qui est fort de se d^velopper, de se 
r^aliser. Le culte est done le d^reloppement, la realisation dti 
sentiment religiemq non sa limitation. Le culte est k la religion 
naturelle ce que Tart est k la beautd naturelle, ce que I'Etat est k 
la wodiU primitiTe, ce que le monde de Tindustrie est k celui de la 
nature. Le triomphe de I'intuition religieuse est ^ans la creation 
du culte, comme le triomphe de l'id<Se du beau est dans la cr6ition 
de Tart, comme celui de Vid4e du juste esi dans la cr6ition de 
TEtat. Le culte est infiniment supdrieur au monde ordinaire en ce 
que, 1^ il n'a d'autre destination que celle de rappeler Dieu k 
rhomme, tandis que la nature extdrieure, outre son rapport k Dieu, 
en a beauconp d*autres qui distraient sans cease k faible humanity 
de la Tue de celni-lk ) 2^, parce qu*il est infiniment plus chuV, 
CDBtime fepr<sentarion des dioses dimes ; 3?, parce qu*il est per* 
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nuuicnty Uiidis qo*k chaque iatUut, ik not mobiles r^pirds, le 
caract^re divin da monde s*affaiblit ou I'^pse tout k fait. Le 
culte^ par sa spiScialit^ p*r m clartiS, par te pennaneiice» rappella 
rhomme li Dieu miile foit mieux qua na la fait la monde. Ceat 
uue victoire tur U nt Tulgaire plua liaute encora qua oella de 
riDdttstrie, de I'Etat, tt de Fart. 

** Mais* Messieurs, li quelle oonditioa le culte rappelle^il eiBcu- 
cement Thomme li sou auleur T A la oonditioa inhcrente k tout 
culte» de prtSsenter ees rapporta si obseurs de rhumanit^ et du 
monde k Dieu, aous des formes ext^rieures, sous de mes imagea, 
sous des syniboles. Parrenue Vk, sana donte Thumanit^ est arrivde 
bien haut, mais a^t-ello attetnt sa* borne infrancbissable T Touts 
Tcritc, e'est^-dire ici» tous les rapports de I'homme et du moodo 
k Dieu, sont dt^poscs, je le crois, dans les symboles sacrds de la re* 
ligion. Mais la pensi^ peut«>elle s*arr6ter li des sjmboles? L'en- 
thousiasme» apr^s avoir entrevu Dieu dans ce moude« crde le culte et 
entref oit Dieu encore. La foi s'attache aux symboles ; elle j ooii- ' 
temple oe qui n'y est paa^ou du moins ce qui n*y est que d*une 
mauitf re indirecte et ddtoum^ t c*est \k pr6cis<!mcnt la grandeur do 
la foi, de reconnaitre Dieu dans oe qui visiblement ne le contient 
pas. Mais Tenthousiasme et la foi ne aout pas, ne peurent pas dtre 
lea demiers degr& du d^reloppement de rintelligence huroaine. 
En prince du-symbole^ Thomme, apr^ Tavoir ador6, ^prouTa le 
besom de s'en rendre compte. Se rendre compte, c*est ane parole 
bien grsTC que je prononce. A quelles conditions, en effet, se 
rend-on compte T A une seule t c*est de decomposer ce dont on 
Teat se rendre compte ; c'est de le transformer en puree concep- 
tions^ que Tesprit examme ensuite, et sur la r^rit^ ou la fausset^ dea- 
quelles il prononce. Ainsi, k Tenthousiasme et li la foi succ^ U 
reflexion. Or, si Tenthousiasme et la foi out pour langue na- 
turelle la podsie, et s*exhalent en faymnes, la r^exion a poor instru- 
ment la dialectique ; et nous voilli. Messieurs, dans un tout autre 
, monde que oelui du symbolisms et du culte«"-^Coasin, ** Goura 
de PbUosophie,** 1840.) 



NOTE G.— Page 322. 
la presentmg tbis list of modem French writers on philosopb/ 
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to our readers' attention, we smcerely regret, on account of our 
want of space, our liaving thus to pass over many distinguished 
authors without a word of comment on their sereral able and tnilj 
enlightened publications. There are very many names, on this 
list, for whose talenta and learning in metaphysical science we feel 
the highest respect j and among the number, (without, however, 
insinuating the slightest disparagement of many others), we beg to 
mention M. Tissot, M. R^musaty M. Armand-Saintes, M. Re- 
nouvier, Emile Saisset, and the Baron Barchon de Penhden ; all 
of whom are writers of splendid talents, and view philosophy 
through a rational and healthy medium. 

Mretu, Cours de Psycbologie, fait sous les auspices du gouveme- 
ment, 3 vol.— — -^//e/x (Edouard), Harmonies de Tinteliigence 

humaine, 1846, 2 vol. Aliioi {fJbbf), La philosophic des 

sdences, &c. 1844, 2 vol.— ^^//jN€y«r, Cours de philosophic de 

rhistoire, fait a rnniversit4S libre de Bruxelles, 1 vol. Amard 

(L. F. F.), Homme, Univers, et Dieu, ou Religion et gouveme- 
ment universel, 1844, 2 vol.— itfmtce (F. S.), Manuel de philo- 
sophic ezpdrimentale, &c., 1 vol.— —^mp^r^, Essais sur la philo- 
sophic des sciences, &c., 2 roU-^-^Armand'Saintes, Histoire 
critique du Rationalisme en Allcmagne, depuis son origine jusqu* h . 
nos jours, 1 voI.«— -^ir^fr. Melanges philosophiques et littcTaires, 
1828,. 2 vol. — —Barhe {VAbh^E.), Cours ddmentaires^de philoso- 
phies k Tusage des ^tablissements d'dducation, 184G, 1 toI.— » 
BartAeif Nouveaux dements de la science de lliomme, 1806, 
2 voL— — Btf/bruMo (FAbb^, Des passions dans leurs rapports 
avec la religion, la philosophic, •la physiologic et la m^edne. 
l^e, 1 844, 2 voI.<s-i—- IMmeiv/ (CA.)> PnSds d*un cours ^&nentaire 

de philosophie, 1845, 1 vol. Berber, Exposition de la 

doctrine de Pkoclus, 1841, 1 vol. Bersoi (Emett), Du spiri- 

tnalisme et de la nature, 1846, 1 vol. Bland, Tnlt6 Admen- 

taire de physiologic et de philosophie, &c., 3 vol.— — -f^'ii (A,), 
Essais phflosophiques sur la dialectique, la mAaphysique, la 

mond^ le culte religieux et la physique, 1 vol. BaMieiiem, 

Etudes de Thomme, &€., 2 vol. ;— Recherches sur la nature et lei 

'lois de rimagination, 1807, 2 vol. Bordas-Demaulin, Le 

Cart&ianism^ ou la v6riUble nSnovation des sciences, &c, 2 vol. ; 

— Mchmges philosophiques et religieux, 1845, 1 Vol. BazzelH, 

De runioo de la philosophie avec la morale,, l' vol.— —^nm, 

■' ■ / . 
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Lemons id&>logiqiiet pour apprendre ^ k jenneue k oontncter des 

lubitudei tociAlet et det lubitudet monlefl* 1 toI. Buob (CH.)* 

£squisM d'une philotophie de la religion, d'apr^ la m^ode 
psjcbologique, 1843, 1 toI. ;— Philotophie del'absola en AUemagn^ 
dant set impporU avec la doctrine chnkienne, 1843, 1 toI.— * 
Carmman (le Due de), Histoire det i^rolutiont de la phikMophae 
en France pendant le mojen age jutqn'an xvi* tiide, &€. &e., 
1845, 2 Tol.— Confot/ilac, Etudet A^mentairet de philotophie^ 
2 vol.— — CaaM^6e#y {G/rardde), RikioTation philotopbique, etc, 

1838, 1 Tol. Charma^ Ettai rar let hatet et let d^Teloppementa 

de la morality &c« &c., 1 vol. ; — ^Le^ont de logique^ 1 toI. ;— 
^Le(ont de philotophie tociale, 1 toL s— -Ettai tur la philo- 
tophie orientale,' profettj k la faculty det lettret de Caen, 

1842, 1 ToL— ^Co//iiieatc, (F. C.) Analjrte phjtiologique 
de rentendement humain, &c., 1842, 1 rol.— — CoM^aiS?/, 
(rAhbl)t El^mentt de philotophie Catholique, 1842, 1 rol. ; 
^-^^Cemrnault (Ed.\ Expotition det prindpct actueb de la phi- 
losophic, &c., 1 Tol.— CnM, Thdorie de Thomme intellectail et 
moral, 1838, 2 vol. Croueee, (L. D.) Det principct, ou phi- 
lotophie premi&re, 1846, 1 vol. Daeeanee, {VAhbi,) Conrt de 

philotophie, 3 toL— ^Dav6e, Quettion propotce par racad^mie 
det tdencet moralet et politiqnet: Qaellet tont let applicationa 
pratiquet let plut utilet que Ton pourrait faire du prindpe de Tat- 
tociation volontaire on ^mit au toulagement de la mit^re T Ex- 
amen de cette question, 1 toI.— Deeordlf, Det facultdt ha* 
mainet comme ^l^entt origioairea de la civilisation et du progrta, 
2 vol.—— DWoriWrf (P. 5. 7*.)» Nouvelle logique dattique, 
1 Tol.— — •DeMOMvi/Ze, Introduction k la philotophie primitive, &c., 

1843, 1 vol.—— De«d!MuV«, L'homme et la creation, ou th&>rie 
det cautet finalet dant Tunivert, 1 vol.— — i>oii<y (VAbbf^, 
Nouveaux ^dmcntt de philotophie, d'apr^ la m^thode d'obtervatioa 
et la r^le du tent commun, 2 vol.—— Dii/bur (PA.), Ettai tur 
I'ctude de I'homme contid^r^ tout le double point de vne de la vie 
animale et de la vie intellectuelle, 1833, 2 vol.— Ihfpce^, - 
PythAgore, ou Pr^t de philotophie andenne et modeme dant tet 
rapporte avec let m^tamorphotet de U nature, on la m Aemptychot^ 

^^1841, 1 voL Farcy (Fr. CA.), Aperfu philotophique det con- 

"naittanoet humainet au 19me d^e, 1827, 1 vol. Fawre^ 

-Apei^ut philotophiquet tur le monde phydque et tor le monde 
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intellectud et moral, 1843, 1 toI. Feletz {fAbbi), MeUuigct 

de philotophie, d^hittoire et de litti^rature, 1828, 6 ▼ol.-— — 
Fiotie, Lemons ^(hnenUiret de philosophie, 3 toI.^— iFor/iVi- 

d Urban (de^, De rimmortalit^ de Tame, 1 vol. Franek (Ad.), 

Esqnitee d' one histoire de la logique, pnSoedde d*ane* Analyse d^* 

taillce de rOrganum d'AristoU, 1 toI. Oabei, Traits d^ 

mentaire de la science de rhomme, considM sous tons ses rap- 
ports, 1842, 3 voL—— Gamier {Ad,), PrMs d'un cours de psy- 
chologie, &c., 1 vol. ;— La psychologic et la phrdnologie compardes, 
1840, 1 ToL— -T-Gojc (F. 'P.)» Philosophic g^n^rale des con- 

naissances humaincs, &c., 1845, 1 vol. Oate (fils). Etudes 

historiqucs et critiques sur 1 instruction secondare, &c, 1844, 1 
Tol.— -Geii/y (5. G. //•)» Elements de philosophic, contenant 
U logique^ Tart du langage, la m^taphysique et la morale, 2 vol. 
— (rirsrcf (fAbbf), Embx sur les vrais principes relativement )l 
noe connaissances les plus importantes, 1826, 3 vol. Gerdy 
(/« Doeteur N.), Physiologic philosophique des sensations et de 
I'lntelligencc, &c., 1846, 1 vol.— — O^m^^f, Nouveauz coun de 
philosophic, r^g^ d*apris le nouveau programme, oomprenant la 
psychologic, la logique, la morale, &c., 1843, 1 vol.— — 6^t6o», 
Coun de Philosophic, 1842, 2 vol. % — FragmcnU philosophiques,^ 
lb36, 1 voL— — HorMo/tfi {Emile), Nouvcllc thdologie philosophi- 
que, &C., 1846, 2 vol.— -i»Jaco6 (L. B.), Essais de philosophic 
sur Thomme^ ses prindpaux rapports et sa dcstiniSe, fondcs sur I'cx- 
p^ricnoe et la raison, suivis d'observations sur le beau, 1 vol. . 
— 4Xa<le9^ Refutation du mat^rialisnic, et demonstration du ^ 
spiritualisme par la physiologic et la psychologic, 1 vol.——— , 
Larroqme (Pairiee)^ . Coun de philosophic, 1 voL— — ZcroiMr * 
(Ant»)p Pkieumatologie, nonveau syst^mc philosophique sur 
Torigine et le but final de toute chose, d'apr^s les th^rics 
Aevees de la philosophic, depuis les brachmancs jnsqu'^ nos jonrs, ' 
1 voL— 4£er0|f {Ckarlu^Oearffct), Lettres philosophiqocs sur 
l*intclligenoe et la perfectibility des animaux, ayec quclqucs lettres 
sur rhomme^ 1802, 1 voL— r— Xor^nW, Discoun sur la methods 
de Descartes I Novum Orgamum de Bacon; Th^odictSede Leibnits ; 

Fragments public avec des notes, 1840, 1 vol. ^AfniZe/, 

Etudes pluloiophiques, 2 voL s— Mannd de philosophic ik Tusage 
des ^evcs qui suivent les coun de Tunivcrsit^ 1 vol.— \ 
Mutter (Jtieq.)t Histoire critique du gnosticisme, et de son 
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inlltteDce snr let teetet religienset ct philotopbtquet dei dix 
premiers si^es de I'^re cbretienne, 3 vol.— >— Homre, Cours 
de philosophte, 2 toI. ;^Etudet du CirCd8ianiftine» &«•« 1 vol. ^ 

^^-^Meisier^ MtHanget de philosophie, de morale, et de litt^ 
rature, 3 toI. ;— MeUphjsique nooTeile, ou Essti intellectuel et 
moral de Thomme. 3 vol.— — iVoe^ Court de ph9osophie» ou 
Logiqne compete de Condilla^ &c,» 1 vol. ; — Le^ns de philosophie 

morale* 1 vol. Oit, Uegel et la philotophie Allemande, &c. 

&c., 1 voL Oi4m4m (A. $.). Dante et la philosophie catholique ^/ m-J 
an xiii* si2de» 1840, 1 vol.— -^Ozoiieaiur, Noareaa sjrst^me 
dVtudes philosophiques, etc., 1 vol.— — P«[^e (C. M.)^ Considera- 
tions sur la sensibility mise en sa place, et pr^senti^ comme 
esscntiellement distincte du prindpe intellectuel, 1832, 1 vol. 
Peru Du PkanjuM {CJbU), Thdorie des £tres sensibles, etc, 3 vol. 
'-'-^Perrard (J, /*.)» Introduction k la philosophie, on Nonvdle 
logique fran^se, 1 vol. ;— Nouvelle logique classique, etc etc, 
2 vol.-^— PicAtfn/, Ebauche d'un essai sur les notions radicalea» 
2 vol . " Pinei (loiiw), Essais de philosophie positive, 1845, 
1 vol . Ponelie (Sdm.), Manuel complet de philosophie, etc., 
. 1 vol.-^— i2q/o» (J, M.)t Cours philosophiqne et interpr^tatif des 
initiations andennes et modemes, 1843, 1 vol.— *-*i2aoir« (Ed.), 
De la destinde de Thomme d'apr^ les lois de sa nature, 1845, ' — 
I vol.— — /feetftttficr (/*. (7.), Essai sur la nature de Thomme, 
I'origine des id&s et le fondement de la certitude, 1834, 1 vol. 
-"—^iiedem (U Ccmte de)^ Considerations sur la nature de 
Tfaomme en soi-mtoe et dans ses rap{>ort8 avec I'ordre social, 
1835, 2 vol. ;— Modes accidentclles de nos perceptions, etc. etc, 1 

vol. SaUiei {EmiU)p Essais sur la philosophie et la religion an 

xix* si^de, 1845, I vol. Saphari, U&ole ^lectiqne et rte>le 

fraQ9aise, 1844, 1 vol.— — SeAoen (F. L,), Lliomme et son 
perfccUonncment, 1845, 1 vol.— iS^e^re/otn (S. J.), Des dements 
de r^t, etc., 2 vol . Servant De BeauvaU^ Manuel classique 
de philosophie, 1834, 1 vol.— »5tiircf (Fte/or), Essai philosophic 
qvnt sur la loi de progpressibilit^ universelle et son appKcation an 

sort'de Thomme, 1843, 1 vol. TMbauU {J. B.), Pensdes suf 

rhomme, 1844, 1 vol. Tkuroi, De rentendemcnt et de la 

-liaison, mtroducdon k T^ude de la philosophie, 1833, 2 vol. 

*" TuM^, Anthropologic sp&:ulattve g^idrale, etc etc, 1843, 2 vol. ; 
— Cours elementaire de philosophic, etc, 1840, 1 vol. j— Histoire 
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tbr^g^ de la philosophies 1340, 1 toL— — FoeA^ro/, Hittoire 
- critiqae de T&ole d'Alezandrie, 2 vol. 1846.— -Ft/Zotiiy Distcr- 
todon philotophique et mAaphjsique tor ridentit^ de la Tie 
inteUectaelle et matcrielle de tons Ice £tres qui Tivcnt et qui 
T^g^nt tur la terre ; Thforie ^ectrique' et th^Srapeutique, 1933, 

1 ToL— — Ftl/tf/ergiiff (Alex.)^ YeiUes philosophiques, ou EMaie 
tor la morale ezpdrimentale et la physique syst^matique, 2 vol. 
— ^— iMZer, Essai sor I'homme^ 2 vol. 

MMn (MX Prioeipes M^taphjsiques dn Droit, suivis d'un 
proget de paix p^rp^tuelle, &c., tradnit de TAUemand par M. Tissot 
1837. Rimuioi (JIf. CA. De), Essais de Phibsophie, 1842, 

2 Tol. ;— Abdlard, Paris, 1845 ; — De la Philosophie AUemande, 

Fsris, 1845. 7*tffo( («/.)» Critique de la Raison Pure, 184^, 

2 Tol.— — Bomt (•/.), Critique du Jugement, suivie d*nn Essai snr 
le Beau, &c. 1845 ;-^Critique de la Raison Pratique, pr^cedde des 

fondements de la m^taphjrsique des mceurs, &c. 1847* RavaU- 

sam {Filis), Essai sur la m^taphjrsique d*Aristote, 1846.— 3i^^e 
(JwMSe), Le Philosophisme rtiuit a sa plus simple expression, 
Ac, Paris, 1846.— — iVtco/M (Auguite), Etudes Philosophiques, 
Ac, Ptois, 1846.—- — (renurer (E.), Cours de Philosophie, &c.,^^ 
Fsris, 1846.— — Xorgae/ (A,), La philosophie et la religion, ' 

Fsris, 1847. Jaoari (M.), De U Certitude, Paris, 1847. 

Pezgam (Andri), Expostf d*un nourean Syst&me philosophique, 

Fsris, 1847. E. Saisiei, Manuel de ^ilosophie ik Tusage des • 

CoU^esi Paris, 1847. Pliston (F. E.\ Les mondcs, ou essai ' 

philosophique sur les conditions^ d'exis(ence des ^ret organist dans • 

notre Sjsttae phmStaire, Paris, 1847. Leiaud (M. P. L.), ' 

E^sum^ PfaHosophiques, Paris, 1847^ Oiordtmo Pncno, Son 
histoire et ses oeufres, traduit par M. Christian Bartholm^, 1847, ' 

2 ToL Frank {M.). De U Certitude RappOrt k 1' Acad^mie des 

Scieneea morales et politiques, aree nne longue,introduction, 1847, 

1 ToL Salinet et De SeoMae^ Titm de Thistoire de k Philo- 

sopUe, nuris, 1848. 



NOTE H.— P^343. ,{ ; \ 

The following obaerrations, m defence of Ropmini's Philosophy, 

/ . •/ 
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are taken from the '*Letteve*di uu Botminiaiio a Vineeiiio ^ 
Gioberti,'* BnitseUe, 1841 s— 

*'La quale tentenxa le, nella vostra maniera di esprimerla 
troppo ctclusiTa» h erronea, ▼eritsima ti fa, quando ioTeoe di 
dire /uori dtlVontologUmo^ dioette tolo, che nd pneoloffumo 
la Bdenia h inoompetente a fondare la certcxia e il dorere 
au bast inooncasse. Inteta a questo modo quella eentenia 
Toi potete bens) con pienissima ragione pnmunciarla oontio quella 
scienxa che« disperando della filosofia, finisce con dire che lo 
seetiicimo h Tultima parola che la ragione umana pu& pronnndare 
sopra se stessa, e ehe hisogna fare alio scetticismo la sua parte 
Icgittima neU*intelletto nmano, legando oosl la scuola scoziese a 
quella di Kant^la quale Teramente non h che uno sfiluppo della 
prima. Voi potete ami un simile giudisio portare sn tutti quel 
filoaofi, i quali rogliono edificare la scienza movendo da un punto 
di partcnza puramente Pneologico / e non siete giii solo a peosarla 
cos\« lA il primo. Ma una tale sentenxa non pu6 colpire il sistema 
del Rosmini, il cui punto di partenza i ideologico e non psicologieo; 
e non k psicologieo se non quanto I'ente ideale si prende» non 
com*egli ^ e a noi si mostra, ma come un prodotto soggettiTo 
del pensiero astraente/*— (Lett. 1. pp« 13, 14.) 

^'Certamente che noi riflettiamo sul pensiero in quanto na 
abbiamo Tintemo sentimento^ cio& in quanto siamo tratti a riflet- 
tenri da un sentimento che % come roccasione, e Tolem quasi dire lo 
sUmolOy che attua la nostra potenza di riflettere; a quel modo 
stesso che roi pure dite« che Tinfegnamento autoriiaiivo i oeeadone 
o tMirumento indUpeMolile, non causa produtiiva dtUa ragional 
eognizione. Ma altro h dire che il sensibile inCemo i I'occasione o 
la condizione indispensabile per reflettere, altro i dire che non si ptt6 
riflettere che al sensibile interne. £ la rostra riflessione ontologica 
non i ella pure soggetta a questa medesima condizione? Non 
Tassoggettate to! come a condizione nne qua non ad appoggiarsi 
alia parola che reste Tidea d'una forma sensibile T'— (Lett. ii. p. 4 1 •) 

*'Come distinguete voi la riflessione psioologica dall'ontologica? 
Dal fermarsi che eUa fa al puro intuito^ o dal ripiegare il suo 
pensiero non gik suU'intuito solo ma su]l'o^;etto intuito» ctoi 
sull'ente. La rostra riflessione ontologica non si distingue adunqne 
dalla psicologica neppure per Toggetto'.diTerso su cui esse si 
portanOf ma solo pel modo direrso con cui considerano r<^ggetto 
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ttetwH OMIA rintuito: I'lina lo eonsideim solo tubbietttvameute, 
d*oiide fl too Dome di p$Uolog%ea, dal nome che ba nelU lingua 
greca ttmitma, (toggetto) ; Faltra lo considcim obbiettivamcDte, d'onde 
il SQO nome dontologica^ daU'ente cbe i Toggetto deIl*iutuito ; 
o mcglio. rtma i paniale imperfctta, Taltra h impaniale perfctta.'* 
—(Lett. 3. p. 38.) 

'*8iooome la rifleaaione ti porta come au proprio oggetto auirin* 
luiaone o cogoiitone diretta. cUa deve oomprendere tutto, uh pi(k ' 
ni meno, cbe i contenoto nell'intuixione. Cbe te ella comprende 
roeno, h difettosa, matila la Terit^ ; e comprender di pi(k non ptt5» 
ae noD quanto il dipiik cbe comprende. lo piglia dairimmaginazione. 
....Neiruno come neiraltro caso la filosofia k erronea per difetto 
nd primo, per eeeetto nel secondo. Or roi credcte cbe la riflea- 
none del filosofo tl eiaenaalmente difettosa, percbi la considerate 
eome an*astraxione, quasi una sottrazione, per cui il pensiero sottrae 
il reale daU'essere intuito ; e quindi dite cbe la riflessione non 
arrira e non pu& arriTare cbe ad on ente possibile astratto. come 
Primo pucologico/* — (Lett. I, pp. 18, 19.) ' 

**1jk rera qncstione cbe forma il tema del Nnovo Saggio i 
qnestione d'osserraaione, di fatto, d*osserTaaone interna e nulla 
piik. Di cbe si vcde come invano voi accnsiate il Rosmini d'arer^^ 
aeguito nn metodo mioso trasdnatoTi dalle prtoeeupasiind del euo 
eeeolo, II Rosmini nel Nuoto Saggio segul appunto quel metodo 
cbe la natura deUa questione in trattata grimponera. Egli non 
avrebbe potnto meglio aenrirsi di nn altro metodo di qud cbe possa 
9equn delle mani e degli ereeefd per apprendere la luce e i oolorL" 
—(Lett. 1, p. 16.) . 

*<Stabilito cbe la questione proposta dal Rosmini nel Nuoto 
Saggio ai i quelbfdel jprindpio dello eeibiUp e non del prineipio e . 
bate del reale, cbi per poco pon mente a ci6 cbe pu6 esscre|»ruic(pio * 
delh eeihUe, non pn6 fidlir di redere cbe la questione di un tale 
prindpio son po& con«stere in altro, cbe nell*esaminare quale sia 
llncatcnamento natnrale delle idee e de' pensieri umani, affincb^, 
trofate le relaaoni di dipendenia die banno fra di loro, si riesca 
finalmente a conoscere e stabilire quale sia qucUa fra tutte le idee, 
quel jwiMO NO/o, cbe non dipenda, non abbia bisogno delle altre per 
poier esser concepita dalla mente umana, e dalh quale le altre tutte 
dipendano, non poesano do& essere concepite, scnsa^cbe essa mente'\ 
coneepisca insieme quella prima.'*— (Lett. 1, ^. 15» 16.) 



/ 
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NOTE L— nigc 389. 

The Italian UaiTenitiet, where mental philosophy is now culti- 
vated with oomparatiTe ardour and leal, are very numeroua^ and 
all of eonaiderable antiqoity. Thare are in all the Ubrariea at- 
tached to them, an extenuTe collection of works on Uie Scholastic 
Philosophy, and on the age which immediately followed it. The 
names of the Universities are Bologna, Salerno, Naples, Padua, 
Rome, Perugia, Pisa, Sienna, Paria, Turin, Parma, Florence, 
Catania, CagUari, Genoa, and Modena. In addition to the Uni- 
versities, there have been long established various literaiy and sci- 
entific institutions. These were commenced in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and they have contributed greatly to the support of a free 
and independent tone in all speculative disquisitions and philoso- 
phical inquiries. One of the earliest of these societies is that of the 
Aeademia delta Crtuea of Florence ; the Imperial Institution of 
Milan, and the Academy of Sciences at Turin, have indirectly 
proved useful, of late years in particular, b fostering studies inti- 
mately related to the science of mind. 



NOTE J.— Page 464. 

We beg to notice here, in reference to the metaphysical phi- 
losophy of Belgium and Ilolland, that the name of Van Wympcrsse 
IS twice inserted in this work ; namely, in Volume IL p. 453, and 
in Volume IV. c 5, p. 407* This last insertion was Uie effect of 
mistake, which was not discovered till after the sheet was struck 
off; but which we were not particularly anxious to rectify, inas- 
much as his name seemed in some measure necessary to fill up 
that historical portion of time between the publication of the works* 
of ^emsterhuys and the termination of the last century. We 
hate therefore left the double insertion without any alteration. 

We regret that we have not been able to obtain the metaphysical 

. speculations of M. Van Meenen, jun., of Brussels ; and our regret 

is considerably heightened from the circumstance that we have 

reason to believe, from the best authority, that they are not.only^ 
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interesting in themselfesy bot that they gi? e a promise of the 
aathor's taJcing n respectable position in the future philosophical 
historf of his eonntiy. We have also to regret that we have not 
been able to meet with M. Quetelet*s treatise, " On the Freedom of 
the Human Will/* We understand it abounds with ingenious and 
original views of this knotty and hitherto unsoWed question. 



NOTE R.— Page 489. 

We haye not fonnallj mentioned the philosophy of Portugal. 
lU schobstic speculations were incorporated with those of Spain, 
from. which it has been separated only about two hundred years. 
The Unirersity of Coimbra was, in the latter part of the scTenteenth 
and the greater part of the eighteenth centuries, the principal seat 
of metaphysical learning. Pombal, during his energetic go?emment, 
from 17S0 to 1777, imparted a more liberal spirit of philoso- 
phical criticbm into scholastic studies, and a current of oompara* 
tirely independent thinking has flowed through the educated 
classes of Portugal erer since. The speculations of Descartes, 
Leibnitx, and Locke, became known to seTeral teachers of learning, 
and talent ; and within the last century the range of scientific 
reading has been considerably extended. 

One Portuguese work, containing some, metaphysical specula- 
tions, has fallen into our hands. It is called ** Medita^oens on Dis- ■ 
cnrsos Rdigiosos," lisbon, 1844, by Jose Joa. Rodrigues de ' 
Bostos. This work has been extremely popular throughout Por- : 
tngal. It treats of the general principles of theology and morality; 
and the parts of the treatise which bear more directly on mental 
acienoe, are those m which the author shews the influence which; 
the current notions oi pkUo9ophieal liheraUnk have exercised over . 
correct ideas of religious duty and moral obligation. His state- 
ments are condse^ dear, and forcible; and ^e shews himself no 
mean proficient in the philosophical literature of the times. 

The general literature of Hungary, as well as its philosophy, 
aeems to be little known in Europe. It would appear, however, 
from aeferal historical sources of credit, that a speculatiTe spirit 
existed among the monastio orders of this country in the eleTent& 
eentoiy. In the twdfth, when the Umversj^y of Pkris was esta- 
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blished, nanj joung men of birth and talent wer« sent firom Hun* 
gaiy to this teat of learning, especially those who were destined for 
the Church, In the oommenoement of the thirteenth eentuiy the 
first siudium generalt was established at Wessprim/an bstitntion 
modelled in almost efery respect after the Universitj of Paris. 
Here, it is said, the peculiar doctrines which form the staple 
articles of the Scholastic Philosophj were regularly and lealousl/ 
discussed. A similar institution to the one at Wessprim was 
afterwards founded at Buda, to which learned professors were 
appointed, who discussed the principles of metaphysical theology 
with great learning and acuteness. In the sixteenth and seren- 
teenth centuries a more liberal system of philosophical inquiry was 
gradually introduced to the chief seats of learning in the country i 
and public teachers became acquainted with many of the leading 
metaphysical theories of Germany. France, and EngUnd. At the 
present day. the public Library at Pesth contains upwarda of 
100.000 Tolumesy among which may be found many of the works 
of the most distinguished mental philosophers of Europe* 



NOTE L.— Page 542. 

The metaphysical talents of Mri O. A. Brownson are well known 
throughout the United States. He b an able critic on mental 
philosophy ; and the several articles which have appeared from hia 
pen in the Quarteriy Beriew are of a first-rate character. 

There are 168 Colleges or Academies in the United States, in 
all of which mental science is more or less cultivated. In most of 
them there are regular courses of Lectures delivered on the 
subject every year. 



NOTE M.— Page 582. 

The most full and practical development of the Doctrine of Tem- 
peraments., is unquesUonably Huarte*s Spanish work, which wo 
^^.have noticed in Vol. 11. p. 154. This author attempted to do 
"^ what the most sealous of the Phrenologists of the present day 
have endeavoured to accomplish ; that i% to ground early educa* 
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tioQ upon certain phjsiciil or bodily qualifications or aptitudes. 
The speculations of the Spanish author are infinitely more inge- 
nious* and scientifically dereloped* than any thing to be found in 
Combe's work rdative to the bearings of Phrenology on general 
instnictioo. 

In the writings of Dr. Thomas Forster, now of Bruges, in Belgium, 
tqmt excellent remarks will be found on Physiology and other 
branches of knowledge nearly allied to it. 

I beg to add in this Note a few obscnrations on CUdnoydnce, from 
the pen of a popular lecturer on Mesmeric phenomena, and a gentle- 
man of great general knowledge and information, William Brookes, 
Esq., who has obligingly communicated to me his opinion on the 
subject. ** I refer/* says he, *' all so called cases of elairwyanct^ to 
the ordinary laws or principles of sympathy, sentiment, or thought* 
As an illustration of this I might cite the case of Alexis^ and the ex- 
periment made at Victor Hugo's, in the presence of Lord Brougham 
and other distinguished indiriduals. Mrs. Damer Dawson, who 
was*put en rappori with the patient, asked him some questions. 
Among other things, she told him she had left behind in her 
boudoir, a loekei^ containing the hair of three preai men, and 
teould he tell her their names? He did tell her, to the utter asto-^ 
nishment of all present ; who concdyed that Alexis had annihi- 
lated distance, and penetrated opaque bodies. The truth was, 
however, that he had before him, and en rappori with him, one 
who knew aU she had asked, and thus her own mind furnished the • 
answers to her own questions, without her consciousness of the " 
fact. But in order to accompluh this, Mrs. Damer Dawson was • 
placed as a third pafty in mesmeric relation with Alexis, when she ' 
asked this question ; and, therefore, there arose out of this con- 
nection m communion of sentiment between them ; and she, ex-'> 
erctsing highly actiTe rolitionary powers upon his passive sus- 
ceptibility, impressed him with the glowing images of her imagi- 
nation, and the ideas of her intellect. - Let us suppose he had seen 
the boudoir, the locket, and the hair in it. How from the colour 
or any other property would the knowledge be conveyed to him, 
whose heads the several lots of hair belonged to f Yet his answer 
was satisfactory and full; the one was Wellington Vthe other Na- 
* pdlcon's, and the third Nelson's. Suppose his dear/and far-seeing 
vft had enabled him to penetrate all intervening obstacles^ would 

/. 
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Auj power of miofi hare enabled him to pronounce to whom tlieee 
eererd portiont of hiiir originallj belonged ? Certainlj not. But 
how mnch is the thing nmplified, when we find that he was not 
required to exercise any extra power of nsion at all ; but that his 
fortunate answer was referable to the mere action of sympathy, 
increased to an unusual degree by the peculiar idiosyncractes of tlie 
beings concerned, and the operation called mesmeric or nerrout 
relation.'* 

** There i» nothing in mesmeric phenomena repugnant to cona- 
mon sense or common obserration. The word * sympathy* has 
inirariably been indicative of wmtuai sensaiuMs, or the susceptibility 
of being affected by the feelings pr emotions of another ; therefore. 
* I consider all such experiments as the one just mentioned^ as mere 
elucidations of the general kw. As a proof of this, I shall refer to 
the Rer. Chauncy Hare Townshend, a most trustworthy and 
amiable writer on matters relating to mesmerism. He operated on 
a Talet of his own, a Frenchman, of respectable information in his 
sphere of life. He was, howerer, deeply tainted with infidelity ; 
but when he was placed under mesmeric influence, he became ex- 
tremely pious, and evinced a decided repugnance to every anti- 
religious sentiment The Rev. Gentleman does not, however, seem 
to be aware, that when the mesmeric relation was once established, 
that ke substituted his own more just and refined notions into his 
valet, who now no longer thought and acted for himself, but was 
the mere channel through which opinions and feelings opposite to 
his own were conveyed. And hence the chief features and advan- 
tages of mesmerism — its power under proper direction to correct and 
modify the morbid conditions of mind, as manifested in hypo- 
chondriacal and monomaniacal hallucinations approaching to in- 
sanity." 

The foUowing are the leading views of Mr. Brooks, on Mesmeric 
phenomena, which he laid before the Bishop of Oxford, and on 
which the whole of the examination of the subject was conducted 
by his Lordship and Mr. Brooks. 

"That there is in the nervous -system a fluid, (force, power, 
agency or influence, the name being taken as merely arbitrary) 
.subject to the volition of the animal, though he is not conscious of 
Its existence, and of which nothing can be predicated. 

" That its primary function may be the transmission oC im- 
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pressions from the periphonl extremities of the sensitive nerrcs to 
tlie sensoriom. and the transmission of the will from the centre or 
sett of Tolition to the miiscles» which are to he influenced bj it in 
' eootnction, &e. 

^ That this fluid possesses a greater or less affinity for its like» in 
or around other bodies with which it is capable of entering into 
eombination. 

" That hj the force of his volition, mam is able to propel this in- 
fluence still further bejond the surface of his own bodji so as to 
force it into contact and combination with the like agency in or 
aidhod another bodj placed in a certain degree of proximity. 

'*That when thus powerfully propelled into the system of 
another, it is capable of producing various changes in the condition 
and mode of action of the other. 

^That the force of the operation will depend upon the quality 
and quantity of the operator's agencyi and his power of propulsion 
on the one hand, and the quality and quantity of resistance on the 
other. 

**That the exhienet of this agency is capable of proof, although 
its wUianee cannot be demonstrated.'* 

The following observations are worthy of remark* from the pen 
of Mr. Townshend :— 

**The fourth cause which has banished Mesmerism from the rank 
. and position to wliich it is entitled, is the early attempt to assimi- 
late it to the certain sciences in an erroneous manner. In our re- 
searches into the discovery of Mesmer, we have, from the beginning/ 
struck into a path which never could lead us to the desired end ; 
and then, most unreasonably, we have charged upon the subject of 
our inquiry the fault which existed in ourselves. Because we have 
found noUiing, when we did not seek aright, we have impatiently 
ooncluded that there was nothing whatever to be found. Perhaps , 
the error has originated witli the Mesmerists themselves. To 
secnre the suffrage of scientific men, for their favourite pursmtis 
evidently desirable. How should they accomplish thisf The 
days are long since past in which men were content to reason aAer 
the vague mode of the Aristotelian philosophy, which leant upon 
conjecture rather than experiment^ and discussed absurdities as 
gravely as the ordinaiy phenomena of nature.'' /The world has 
reached an era, in which facts, attested by the senses, independent 
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of the hamui wilU and inTariaUy rcprodnoed under the tune cir^ 
cumetaneetv cen alone engage the attention of the learned* With 
the •cientiiie men* of our day, (and far be it from me to cenaure 
this) certainty is the great object. In order, then, to claim the 
notice and the fostering pioteetton of sdenoe, the friends of Mes- 
merism have long endea? cured to identify their presumed agent 
with physical forces already ascertained and of infariable action. 
In their principle, perhaps, they are right— in its application, 
wrong altogether. Forgetting th&t Mesmerism is a mental and 
Tital, not less than physical phenomenon, and that mind and life 
are in perpetual opposition to the laws of the material world, they 
have endeavoored to recognise in Mesmerism an operation as 
constant as that of the galvanic battery or the electric rial. A 
certain school of German writers, especially, have theorised on our 
subject after the false method of explaining one dass of phenomena 
in nature, by its fancied resemblance to another. Wishing, 
perhaps, to avoid the error of the Spiritualists, who solve the pro- 
blem in debate by the power of the soul alone, they have ransacked 
the material world for analogies to Mesmerism, till the mind 
itself has been endued with its afRnities and its poles. Such at- 
tempts as these have done the greatest dissenrioe to the cause we 
advocate. They submit it to a wrong test. It is as if the law of 
life should be applied -to a question in acoustics. It is as if we 
should expect to find in a foreign kingdom the laws and customs 
of our own. Thus wrongly biassed, we turn away from Mesmerism, 
as provoked at finding it other than we deemed it to be ; as the 
Prince in the fairy tale, who found his betrothed, though very 
charming, not in the least like her portrait, and so sent her back 
in disgrace. Who has not experienced a thousand times the same 
feeling? We read, perhaps, a description of some lovely scene ; 
we thence form an image of it in our thoughts. We at length behold 
it, and are discontented to find it endued, perhaps, with even more 
beauty than we had imagined ; because the beauty is of a different 
kind. There is rock where we expected smooth turf; there u 
wildness, where we looked for cultivation ; there is a withered oak, 
where we had in fancy placed a human dwelling. If, in matters of 
^ taste, preconceptions like these prepare the .way for disappotnt- 
^ ment ; in matters of reason they are not less calculated to awake 
disgust. A science that is misconceived, kbonrs under peculiar 
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disadTantaget. Thas, then, till the initiiJ step towards a com« 
prehensioD of Meimeriam be taken anew, there is no hope that it 
will erer be understood or appreciated. Why unavailinglj seek to 
reduce it to a formula of which it is unsusceptible f If we ascribe 
it to a power already ascertained, why not treat it, at least, as an 
entirely new function of that power f Why limit it to what we 
know, when possibly it may be destined to extend the boundaries 
of our knowledge? Why are we to be trammelled with foregone 
conclusions ) Yet upon these very restrictions the opponents of 
Mesmerism insist i thus taking away from men the means of in- 
Testigatittg the ageney in question, by forcing them to set about it 
in the wrong way.** (Facts in Mesmerism, &c., 1844.) 

The following works may be consulted on this subject : — Carra^ 
Anti-Magnftisme, ftc., Paris.-*— i^rm, De la Phr^nologie, du Mag- 
ndtisme, et de la Folic, Bruxelles, 1840.— —Iferao, MagnAisme 
Animal, Paris, 1838.-*— /^er/rancT, Dn Magnftisme Animal en 
France, Paris, 1828.— —Bi7^/, Correspondance sur le Magn^^tisme 

' Titafentre un Solitaire et M. Deleuze, Paris, 1848. Burdin et 

' Duhoi*^ Histoiro Acadifmique du Msgnctisme Animal, &c &c. Paris, 
184 U ■ Chardelt Essai de Psychologic Physiologique, &c., Paris 
18d8.-^-CA<r97M>fioii, Etudes Physiques sur le Magnctisme Ani«i. 
mal, Paris, 1843. ■ Deleuzeg Ilistoire critique du Magnctisme 
Animal, Paris, 1819 ;— Instructions pratiques sur le Magnctisme, 

Paris, 1826. D^Henin De Cuvillers, Exposition critique du 

Syst^e et de la doctrine mystique .des Magn&istes, Paris, ' 
1822.-*— -Dir/Nni, Lettres physiologiquei* et morales sur le Mag- 
n^sme Animal, Paris, 1826.— — I)if|>o/e/, Cours du Magnd- : 
tismo Animal, Paris, 1840.— Fo»f«ae, Rapports et discus- ' 
aiona de I'Acad^mie royale de mddccine sur le Magnctisme 
Animal, Paris, 1833.— ^^ajMrr/, Lettres sur le MagnCtisme et 
le Somnambulisme, Paris, 1839.— — OavMier, Introduction au 
Magn^sme^ &c. &c.,P^ris, 1 840.— — Li{/bii/-(7oifri, TraitC du 
Magnctisme Animal, &c. &c«— — 3/«j9Ner, System der Wechsel- 
' wirkungen Theorie und Anwendung des thierischen Magnetismus 
als die allgemeine Heilkunde sur Erhaltung des Menschen, heraus- 
gegeben Ton Wolfart, Berlin, 1814; — PrCds historique des faits 
friatifs'an MagnCtisme Animal, London, 1781 j— M<{moire sur sea 
d&ouTertes, Piiria;— M&noire aur la decouTerte''du MagnCtismib 
Animal, GCnire^ 1779.— — i/^Apv, Du M^jgnCtisme Animal et 
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d« set partiMiifl, tse^ Ftfii» 1812.— iNry«^» Bcchcrchcs, 
expdricneet. et obaerratioiifl phytiologiques tur rhomine duis 
r^fut de BomnambulitiiM proroqa^ par Tacto Miigii<Stiqae» PAris» 

1811 ;— Du MagQ&ume Animal, &€. ke., Parii» 1 809. Eieard, 

Traits th&Mriqoe et pratiqae du Magn^sme Aniinal» &c« &c.. 
Purity IS41. ^^Tkintrenei, Hemoire phjrtique et ntSdicinal moii- 
trant det rapportt ^identt eatre let ph^aom^net de la baguettt 
Divioatmre da Magoi^titme et da rElectricit^ Londoo* 1781 , 
Woffari (C*), Der Magnetitmut gegen die Stieglita^Hufflanditche 
Schrift Oder den thieritchen Magnetitmut, Berlin, 1816;— >For- 
nulaire oder Lehre der Abfattung Ton Rexepten, Frankfurt, 1803 ; 
— Ueber die Bedeutung der SSeichenlehre in der Ueilkande, Berlin, 
1812.— See alto the Phrenok)giad Journal, the Critic, the Mediod 
Timet, and the Zoitt 
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Poorier, 994 ; Piem Leroax, 301 ; 
Aofnrte Cooipte, S09 ; And. Abba, 
961; Laigi PicFaoctni, 369 ; Mar* 
tini, 961 ; Paalna, 407; Van do 
Weyer, 499 ; Merode and De 
BeaaiTort, 439 ; Ahreai, 463 ; 
Tiberfhiea,497; Swedenborg,476. 

Uaieryttum, Leacippva* idea of, I. 
39 ; Hobbea favoarable to, 919 ; 
— Enejelop^die Franfaiae on. III. 
144; D*Alembert, 177; Frederie 
the Great, ISO; Zavaloa, 996; 
Diderot, 964 1 Voltaire, 961 ; D'- 
llolbaeh, 969 ; Dr. Belibam, 309| 
Cabania, 419;— Jamea Mill, IV. 
97; Aafiiite Compte coniiderod 
la relation to, 307—399. 

ymkemalici, St. Joba Damaeeoaoa* 

' notion of, I. 973 ;— WoUTon, IIL 

«7 ;— Dr. WheweU on the naturo 

of, IV. 77 ; John Stoart MiU on, 

. 100; RoBiafDoai,346; Qioberti,3S0. 



Jl/«iier. Prioearj aad eeeondaiy 
qnalitiee of, I. 99 ; ladiaa phOo- 
aophaeal aotioa of, 9Q9 I Vodaate 
notioa of, 914; Avioebraa on, 
361 ;— iRgidina do Coloaaa, IL 
69; Gaeaeadi.964; Sir K. Dtsby, 
99a; HearjMoro, Kataro of, 419; 
— Richaid Combcrlaad, III. 4; 
Biahop StiUiagflcet, 16; Joha 
Tamer, 96 ; Robert Bcon*» ^i 
WUliani Coward, 99 1 Maloolai 
F1eaiiag.93; Berkeley, 116; CoU 
lier, 191 ; D*Alenbert, 177; Boo- 
oovich, theory of, 997 \ Voltaire, 
963; D'Holbach, 969; Dr. Prieat- 
lay, 904 I Obeerrattona on Boe- 
ooTich'a theory of, 636, n/tUf^ 
Sir WilliaoB Dnuaaioad, aodoa, 
oa, IV. 19; Sank Drew, I9 | Joha 
Brnoe, 91; Dr. M'Conaae, 69; 
M'CaaU 66; Okea« 137: Horiiert, 
161 ; Berard, 960 ; Ania, 967 ; 
GerdiU 396 ; Biahop Nelia, 400 ; 
Grayer, 440. 

iftfUMfy. Hereelitaa* notioa of, I. 
33 : Aristotle oa, 74 i Neaaeeiaa, 
967 I St. Joha Damaaeanaa, 974; 
Alcainaa, 499;— Hagh St. Victor, 
II. 49 ; ThoBiaa White, 990 ; . 
Joeeph Glaavil, 319 ;— Dr. Hart, 
ley. III. 904; Dr. Dvwia, 909; 
— Dagald Stewart, IV. 4 ; Janea 
Mill, 66 ; MeL Gioja, 347. 

Jf^iatmrab Natare o( IV. 670; 
Ancient writera on, 671—673; 
Modem writen, 674 ; W* Brooke* 
640, aate/ Mr. Brooke, of Maa* 
cheeter, 641, noU$ Rer. C. H. 
Townehend, 649, nate; Medical 
Timea, 677; J. C. Colqahoaa, 
679 ; Dogald Stewart, 661. 

JffiAatf. Janea Condo'e notioa of 
II. 136; Lord Baoon'e phlloaopU. 
cal, 196; DnhanMl*8 notion of, 
396; Locko on, 466; Sehkfal, 
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IV. 171 ; Baehes, S3S; AagvaU 
ConpU, til; MMitani, SB4. 

MimJ. Spontaneity of, I. S; Thnlott 
Doflnition of, •{ Ariitotlo't no- 
tion of, ii| ^ythagorat't iden 
of, 17 s Ftnnenidflt' notion of, S7| 
Distinct ftevltiotof, by Plato. 69 ; 
fff ^f ^ fi nhilnaop h i ca l notiom of* 
SIOi Longiaat on, S3I ; Plotinai 
on tho natufo tad facnltlM of» 
tl3| Porphyry on, «S6 { Prodnt, 
SS9( St. Aognatino't fiMoltiea of, 
S«4| Pelagioa on tho natwo oi; 
t»l; IMstinet fkonltiea of,.S7ft-* 
%\0i S t . Boaaventnro on» II. 
69 1 Albert tho Great, frcnitiea of, 
M t J- Condo on, I97t Ooeleniaa, 
1301 Snaita, I73| Fhuciicoa 
Ooualea, 177| Lord Baoon, 1S9) 
Hobbei, 319 1 Paaeal, 961 1 PM* 
cal, 969; Lord Htrbort, 96ft{ 
Lonia Do La Fof^e, 994t David 
Bochanan, 999; Joaeph Olanirfl, 

• 910; Malebrandio, 9l9;8pinoia, 
999; Boaaaet 996; Thomaiioa, 
999; Fonteaelle, 909; Rcgnanlt, 
999; D'Agueaaean, 403; Manenne, 
494|Leibnlts,499; J.Broogh. 

' ton, ipontandty of, III. 96; Con- 
yera Plaeo on, 91 ; BayU, 99 ; Ln- 
pna, 64 ; Cronsas, 79 ; Syrbioa, 
79; Banmgarten, 99; Ploooqnet, 
90; Berkeley, 117; Eater Browne, 
lUi Home, 199 ; Vanvenarg oca, 
167; U Cat, 171; D'Alembert, 
174; Dr. Beid, liMoltlea of, 909; 
Ocnoveai on, 991 ; Barkovieh, 996; 
Baldanotti, 936; Dr. Hntchiaon, 
946; IWker on fccnltiaa of, 991 ; 
Hehetina on, 969; Dr. Pkiaatley, 
306; Lord KaiaMa, 999; Adam 
Fitinaon, 994 ; Kant on natnra 
.of. 999; Mako on, 969; Abichl^ 
969; KiaMwetter, 979; Inring, 
399; natnor, 999; Totana, 996; 
Fibn. 407; Condoroat, 499; 



Gerat, 414; Deatntt-Traey, 419 

Dogald Stewart, IV. 9; Sir 

Williaaa Dnunnond on the fteal- 
tiea of, 16; Saai. Drew on, 19; 
John Broee, 91 ; Dr. Brown, aUtea 
of the, 96; Kirwan on, 94 ; John 
Feam, 36 ; Georse P^yne, elaaaift* 
cation of tfie phenomena of, 47 ; 
Jamea MiU on, 99 ; Dr. M*Cormno, 
99; Coleridge, 60; Ballaatyne, 
69 ; Sayer, 94 ; OoTemor Pownal, 
94 ; John Dnncan, 99 ; M*Caiil, 
99; Smart, 96; Eobert MndiOf 
97 ; Dr. Caima, 101 ; J. F. Price, 
111 ; ScheUing on natnre of, 199; 
Okan on, 139; Thanner, 140; 
Bersor, 146 ; Solger, 147 ; Hegd, 
191 ; Herbert, 161 ; Eckhartahan- * 
aen, 166; Kinnae^ 169; Schlegd, 
173; De Gerando, 109; Laro- 
migiii^ 199; Lancelin, 904; 
Bronaaaia, 947; Jonffroy 999; 
Tamaiaia, 999; Lallebaaqne, 999; 
Gronca on faeultiea of, 931 ; Polili 
table of the iMoltiea d, 339; 
Roaaaini on, 339; MeL Gioja, «* 
947 ; Fabriano, 950 ; Lnigi Plo- 
raccini, 994 ; Galiupl, 356 ; Coatv 
359 ; Martini on laealtiea of, 961 ; 
Tommaieo on, 364 ; Mandoo, 367 ; . 
Giobcfti, 369; Peitaloui, 397; ^ 

' Kinker, 307; Nieoport, 409; 
Gnyer, 499 ; Qnetelet. 446 ; B^ • 
cart, 451 ; Ahrena, 463 ; Tiber- 
ghien, 459; Levi Hedge, 519; 
Dr. Beaaley, 591 ; Barton, 599 ; i 
Upham, 5U ; Schmncker, 930— ' 
934 ; Emeraon, 537 ; Dr. Daviea, 
6lO,N«te; Ura. Loadon,6lO,Ml«. 

MoraU, Efidenoe of, I. 311—316. 

Nmtuitp^ Doctrine of, Xenophanea' 
idea of, I. 99 ; Zeno and hia 
aehool on, 194; Cameadea, 146; - 
Note on, 4^9;— Suares on, II. 179 ; 
LaUmiia, 440 ;.^iJUthony Collin* 
on, II L 99— 45 / WoUr, 69 ; En-' 
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0beU. MSi Didmt. U4| VoU 
Uinb Mil Dr. UtftteXt <M i 
BowM«,S99| Dr. BcUhui,S09f 
Km^ SM| Ohgtrwrtai, •!•• 
iioeti— Sir WUliuB DmiMMd m, 
IV. 16 1 Dr. GfBfOty, tl I Brmj, 
94 p Bmm BtUfiMbtrgt 491; 
Gimywt 440. 

N om imaii ti M . Abdird, ft Mtlow a*» 
■Uiidi0t,II.4S| Almiri«M,44| 
Joba Charlitr d« GOTMi^ ni 
UtUr la Ikvow tf, 1U| NIm* ' 
UiO, lsS|.i*Biihop ScffliagiMtoa, 
III. l«. 

AWmi Ovipnaaik Lord 
IL lt»-*Mft I HttB 
Ml t P r o feit or PUjIUr, Ml i 
Mr. HallMi, M9s D4 Maiitn^ 
MS I M9, sol* I U&auhj, M7» 
Mif I— -Dvgaia 8uw«t oiV IV. 
• t D4 Malttrt, SIO. 

CKilo^y. KMVtry ob, IV. IMf 
Couiii, M7»t7i I PItm Ltrout 
SOI I Oiobertl, S77. 

PojUAaim. Marti oa, IV. MS i 
Cmiiin't doctrinct eoatUtred la 
rdatioB to, 977«-90l | RoMalnl, 
opinions la rdntfon to^ S4S ; So- 
deto UtOnOro do I'UnivmitS 
CatiioUqno oa, 4ft0 ; Remarks 
sgdast Rosaslai's adoptloa of, OSf , 
nolc 

Pkreqftioiu Antioehos oa, I. 140 ; 
Indiia philosophical aotloB U, 
Qoa— iia;— DQseaftdB0B,1Ls4a{ ' 
Lord Herbert, MO ; Dr. Cod- 
worth, Ma { A. Araanld, 400 ;— 
S'Gravesande, III. Of; P. Browne, 
IM; Davies, 106 j Vr, Beid, IM 
—MO; GeaoTSsI, Oil i Faodo- 

I lati,M0;Arteaga,a40|Dr.Watts, 

MS ; Dr. Hatchison, 240 ; James 

Harris, M7 1 Dr. Darwin, S09 1 

Kmit, SS4 ; Dr. Yonng oa, IV. 

« 40 ; Dr. Abererombio, M s 8ayor, 



Ml Sewett, Ml Spaldiaf. Mi 
P. Calker. US i Mich. Kleia. iMi 
J. Hermaan Pfehto, 177: Zm- 
todesghl,Ml| Upham, OM. 
^%lompkg. NatarsoT, imtr. L xvUL 
— u. I laOneaees of meatal, oa 
Other broaches of knowledge, /air. 
nL— nlT. I Its raoeat caUffaHoa 
la maay Eorepeea oooatries, /air. 
zzv.— OS. I Neeesslty oad ad- 
Tsalsfosof, /aOred. buIIL— jd.| 
FaadssMatal priadplcs of, /aOred. 
iL — sl«tt.t Prograsrivo aataro 
of, /aOrod. slvIL — ilii.: Pla- 
eeat state la Genaaaj, Piraaeo, 
Itdjr. Belgiam, HoUaad, Swedes, 
Deassark, UaMed States, Grsal 

Britaia, Imtnd. IL— U. i Dr. 

Whewell oa, IV. 71 1 Boaterwoek, 
lOOi Krif, lOOi P. Calker, 110| 
Bardlli,ll4| Plehte^ llOi Schett- 
lag, 1S1| Okea, 1S7| MfiasUa. 
139 s Wagaer, 140 1 SeU^cel, 171 1 
Preach philosophy siacs 1000, IM 
-»1M| Rrsaeh theolo^eal school 
oI;m4— 900 1 Abb^ Lameawsis oa, 
910 1 Abb^ BaatalB,9M| UnU 
versite Catholiqae, 941 1 St. 8U 
moa, 9M I Plena Leroaz, Ml t 
Dictioanaire dee IBciffn oft f nhilitt?- 
phiqaes, S04 ; Angnsta Compie, 
Ml buu of phUoeophy la Italy 
fkom lOM till prcseat time. SOS— 
SM t Oroaes oa, SSO ; MaUgaail, 
S91 1 Qioberti; S09 1 State of la 
Bclgiom and HoUaad fkom 17M 
till praeeatday, S90— S97 1 Baiaa 
Relflenberf ea, 4M ; Vea de 
Weyer, 494— 4S0| Tiberi^dsa, 
467 1 History of, ia Speia, Haa* 
gary, Polaad, Swsdea, DenoMrk, 
aad Rnssia, 400—409 1 SsaalaaskI 
oa, 470; History oC United States 
of America, 490— 4M| Tappaa 
oa, 0S4t Dr. Halle, Oil, aelri 
Stauof, laPtetagat, Spela, Haa- 
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guy, CSS, noU t SUte of, in Ame- 
ika, 639, iiolei— Juitin Martyr, 
notion on, I. 948; 6t. Clement, 
on the nature of the Greek, 956 ; 
TertnIUan*i ideaa againit, UBi 
Lactantiaa on. 960 ; St Angvitine, 
S61 1 St. John Damaaeenns, 373 ; 
Pdagina on nature of, 966 ; Al« 
"^^ fcandi, trtatiae on, 3««; — John 
^ ScotuB, idoaoi; II. 97 1 Richard 
Abh^ of St Vicior on, §0 ; Fran- 
cifcua Patrictua, 135 ; Telles, 176 ; 
Adrian di Cometo, 176; Dea- 
cartea, on the principlea of, 997 ; 
Theophilna Gale on, 976 1 Joeeph 
. Glan vfl, 307 ; Tichimhaufen, 39 1 1 
Tcrraaon* 404; Foucher, 490; 
Meraenne, 494 ; Himhaim, 451 ; 
—Wolff on. III. 67 ; Welch, 61 ; 
Hottmann, 83 ; Renach, 83 ; Hume, 
197^ DuTiea, 184; Vico, 916; 

* SteUini, 996 ; Temej, 933 ; Bal- 
dinotti, 936 ; Kant, 339 ; NoTaUi, 
369; Sigitmond Beck, 391 ; Garra, 
396; Hie Philoaophj of Frence 
for the latter part of the I8th oen- 
tury, 401 ; Feport of French Phi- 
loeophy, 548. 

^PkrtnolQgy, *Dr. Brewn on, IV. 31; 
Early opiniona of, 584—686 ; Dr. 
WiUia on, 566; Dn. Gall and 
Spunhein^ 587 ; Organic claaaifl- 
cationa of the brain, 586; Dr. 
Fritchard on, 59lTlBnficiency U, 
aaaayatea^599— 606. 

PSI^tiM^eiiiy. Sdence of, IV. 544 ; 
Let ater on, 547. 

i^jdW^SF* St John Danaicenua' 
notion of, I. 973 ;— .Daviea on, 
III. 184 ; Kant, 354 ; BrouaMle, 
rv. 946; Benrd, 949; Mich. 
Moel, 418 ; Ancient writen, 553 ; 

* Modem writen, 554—564 ; Na- 
ture and tendency of, 565—570. 

* iWdMolibetM. Kant on. III. 343. 
PHmofUi end Trt fuUi tm, genenl 



/ 



and particular, notiona of the dif- 
ferent echoola of philoiophy of, I. 
158. 

Ftyekohgy, Gocleniua on, II. 138 1 
— Chriat A. Eedienmayer, IV. 
148; Kreuae, 167; Berai^ 950; 
Cousin, 967 ; Pierre Leronx, 301 ; 
Dictionnaire dee aciences pbiloeo* 
phiquea.305; Poll, 339; Fagani, 
349; Tommaieo, 365; Gioberll, 
377—389; Campagna, 386 ; Baron 
Reiffenbeni, 490 ; Ubagha, 450 ; 
Ahrent, 453. 

Pmrt neoM^n, Kant on. III. 398 ; 
Reiohold, 367 ; Coualn*i obierra- 
tiona on, 537» nott ; Stewart*i ob- 
ierretiona on, 599, fi«/e ; De Ge- 
rando on, 540, noto ;— .Bouterweek, 
IV. 107 ; J. F. Fries, ill ; Gio- 
berti, 379 ; Kinker, 397 ; Feith, 
404 ; Ven Heitaart, 404 ; Wyttcn- 
back, 410 ; Christiemin, 479* 

P^rrkoHum. Nature of, I. 191 ; 
JEoesidemus' doctrine of, 163 ; 
Agrippa on, 184. 

JUtUiMt. William of Champcanz 
renouncea the principles of, 1 1. 41 ; 
Vincent de Beanrais on, 55 ; John 
Chariler de Gerson, 73 ; Nixolini, 
139. 

XmtAn* (See Reasoning.) 

JlesfoikJNg. Euclid's mode oU h 58 ; 
Chrysippua on,' 133; Alcinona, 
175; Galen, 180; Indian philoso- 
phical notion of, 906 1 Ph>cltta on, 
940; Isidore of Gasa, 941; St 
Clement, 957; Pelagiua, 966 ;— . 
Hugh St Victor, II. 47; Jamea . 
Concio,vi37;.NiMlini, 139; F^ 

/ nelon, W; FontoneUe. 398; 
Locke, 479; — Anthony Collina, 
III.. 45; Crudus, 79; S'Greve- 
lande, 86; Dr. Reid, 907; Mu- 
rutori, 990 ; f acciolati, 939 ; Bon- 
net, 30^ ; Di, Darwin, 309 ; Kant, 
340;— Dii^ SUwart, IV.\4 ; 
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Imm HaaUm BravM, 99 ; Cot* 
rkig*. <0( OUm» ispj Coatia» 
t70; M«L G^K S4S { F«M«M» 
MO. 

.A^MMJ^. Vaa HMMit oa, IV. 
40S; Baron BeUTcobOTf, 4S1 ; 
Ltiri Hedge, Sao. 

Meiigmm, Tb« Rtligloiu principle 
Inaepanblo flrom Um trne pbiloto- 
pUo wpitiU L €; PUto*t sjatom 
ferombU to» 7S t Prindplee of. 
lAl ; Indien pUlosophictl notions 
of, SI) ; ApoUooino of Tyua on, 
Mis Uduf ApaloiBi,99«; St John 
DanMsocnns, t7Si Alguell oom. 
vitMl tU 'RoUguMM Sdeneet,* 549 ; 
Mainomdes on, 974 ; Exposition 
of Theology by PmcIos, 457, mutt 
K^^Rsymond de Seboode on, II. 
9l6t TheophtUs Oslo's, ideas of 
the origin of hesthen theology, 978; 
Thomas White's treatise on, 989; 
— -I^wde on. III. 98; Cmotos, 
79; Vico, 918;.-^Gretry, IV. 
03; Morode and Do Beanflbrt, 
438; Ubaghs,460. 

Seqtiidm. Natnre of Greek and 
Roman, I. 193 1 Later school of, 
189 ; Sextos Empirictts on, 187 ; 
St. Alonso de Vega, nature of 
nnbelief, 980; ^—Montaigne's in- 
clination to, II. 917 ; Pascal, in- 
clination to, 969 ; La Motho le 
Vayeron,490; 8anclies,50l, nete; 

Bayle, III. 84 ; Home, 1S9 ; 

D'Alembert, 177; Fiederick the 
Great, 180; Beansobre, 189; Boo* 
nafede, 938; Schnlse on Home's, 
378; Jacobi on, 881 ; On the Scep- 
ticism of Bajle, 599, noit. 

SckoioMtie Philompby. Origin and 
natnre of, II. 1^99 ; Lnther on, 
199; Melancthon, 130 ; Campa. 
ne]la,147 ; Dr. Hampden, 49S,fMltf ; 
-> Dr. Moshelm, 495,'fMtei TIssot, 
498, iMfs ; David do Dioanti 



498, .tui€i Robert Pidkn, 498, 
nMt» • • 

Semtaiiom^ Katnrs of. Anaxagoras, 
notion of, I. U; Heiaeliiis, 
39 ; Empedodes, 38 ; Doasoeritas 
00, 40; The Cyrenic and Cjnical 
SchooU, 55; Plato. 84; Aristolk, 
70; Epicums, 198 1 Cameades, 
145; Cicero, 171 ; Ahanoos, 178; 
Sextos Empiricns, 187; St. A«- 
gnstine, 984; Nemcsins 987; St. 
John Damascenns, 974 ; Aiurosf, , 

SS4 ; Hngh St. Victor, 11. 47; 

Richard Abbd of St Victor, 50; 
Albert the Great, 89; Dons 
Scotos, 78; Lord Heriiert, 988; 
Sir K. Digby, 988; ThoBMs 
White, 990; Joseph Glanril, 311 ; 
Dnhamel, 898; Mariotte, 398; 
Bouoet, 387;'Lockc, 479; — 
Richard Cnmberland. III. 9; 
Buhop StiUingfleet, 18 ; Thomas 
Bomet, 19; Henry Lee, 90; 
Cronsax, 79 ; Welch, 81 ; Bensch, 
83; Herder, 94; Hemsteriivis, 
97 J Pfetef Browne, 194; Ency- 
clopedic Franfaise, 143 ; Condilla^ 
157-*181; Vaufsnaifnoi, 187; 
U Cat, 171; D'Alembert, 177: 
Maapertois, 183 ; Dr. Hotchcson, 
946; James Harris, 949; Didofot, 
254; Dr. Hartley, 994; Bonnet, 
300; Dr. Prieatley, 308; Dr. 
Price, 314; Reinhold, 388; Mai- 
mon, 377 ; Inring, 391 ; PUtner, 
393 ; Eberhard, 395 ; 8t Martin, 
405; Cabanis, 411; Dertntt* 

Tracy, 418; Dogald Stewart, 

IV. 5 ; John Brace, 91 ; Dr. Brown, 
97 ; Kirwan, 35 ; George Pfeyne^ 
48; I>r. Yonng, 51 ; James MiU, 
54; Dr. M*Connao,59; Bsllan* 
tyno,€3; Dr. Whewtll, 73; J. Her- 
mann Flchtot 177 1 Laromigoiern, 
195 ; Royer-CoDard, 198 ; Benrd, 
950( Coosin, 974| Met Gisjn. 

2>X 
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S47| BoCtva» 349 1 Ceiti, ai9| 
Maitini, 961; Canptfiia, ssft; 
Gmtrff 401 1 Kicaport, 40S ; Vaa 
Meeo«B, 419| GiboB, 44S| Vp* 
' baBit63«. 

Aram SajiapfOrteeet I. 9* 
Soenik JUatomm^. BpAtm ol» L 
Mt— HcBMterliato oa, III. 9ft; 
'— DietknaairadM lelciion philo- 
•ophiqocit IV. S03 ; Van HciimI«» 
444. 
8cmL TUet*idaaor,L9;Hermo. 
timat' Idem of, ISi Pytbagom't 
idM of, U; DoctriaooftboThai. 
Bigimtloo of, 19 ; HeracUtot'i no- 
Utm of, tlf Floto OD, 61—70;* 
Epiennu, 196; Zeao'o fMoldot 
9it 1S9; FluKCiaiOD,159; Ln- . 
crotioi^ 169; Cicero» 171 ; MaxU 
MoiofT^, 177; SextooEmpi. 
tkvf, 187 ; TIm optaioM of tlio 
■Bdcnt phflotophen, 197 ; Ttant* 
■dgnlioB ot 300 ; Indian philo- 
tophied notion oi; 910 — 318 ; 
Teduto notions of 3i6; Philo 
tho Jew on, 333 ; Plutarch, 336 ; 
KnmcnlBa, 337 ; Onoatic notiona 
oC 338; AmBMmina, 330 ; Plotinna, 
333 ; Plrodaai 339 ; Joatin Martyr, 
349; Tatian, 350; Origen^on, 
366 ; LacCantina, 360 ; St. Angva- 
tina^ 363 ; MemcaiQa on tba pro- 
aiiatonco of, 366 ; 8t. Oregorj on, 
368; Cland!annaMamertva,369; 
: St. Jolm Damaaoenna, 374 ; 8t 
* Alonio da Tcga on tha imaortn* 
t Hty of, 383; Aficennn on, 348; 
; CaXialiatio notion ot 367; K»> 
raitca on, 871 ; Phariseaa, 371;. . 
EaaanaanotioB of, 371 ; Akninna 
on, 439 ; Avanoea, 476, naft^^.. 
SC ThoBMa Aqninaa on, II. 67 ; 
Albaft tlia Oraal, 66; RidMrd 
da If iddkton, 69 ; Marailiaa Fl- 
dnna, 107; Fanponatina, 113; 
Oaidan, IM; Jaaaa ZabaiaUa, 



138 ; Antoniaa Rabio, 176 ; Cbar- 
lon, 390 ; Deaeartea, 338 ; Qaa* 
aandi, 364 ; Sir K. Digbj, 387 ; 
P. Sylvain Regia, 396 ; Derodon, 
334 ; A. Amaoid, 407 ; Henry 
Mora, 414; Michad Moor, 416; 
Ia Motba la Vayer, 430 s Baxter, 
436 ; Laibnits, 43) ; Winiperaaa, 
463 ;— ^Biabop StilUngfleet on, 

, III. 16; Henry Dodwall, 33; J* 
Tamer, 34 ; Lowde, 36 ; Bcnja* 
Biin Hampton, 37; WUUam Aa- 
abeton, 39; Robert Bragge, SO; 
Conyera Place, 31 ; Aletbinoa Phi- 
bpaycboa, 33 ; Wolff, 68 ; Meyer, 
87 ; Mendelaobn, 91 ; Condillao, 
163; Vioo, 314; Arteaga, 340; 
Jamaa Harria, 348 ; Voltaire, 360 ; 
D'Holbacb, on natnra d, 370 ; Dr« 
Hartley on, 396; Bonnet, 300; 
Dr. Prieatley, 303; Kant, 343; 
Platner, 394 ;^-^Sam. Drew on, 
IV. 90 ; John Feam, 38 ; Grcavea, 
natnrooi;89; Scbellingon, 139; 
Oken, 139; Keratry, 194 ; Maine 
de Biran, 300 ; Abbe Lamennaia, « 
330; Berard, 361; Gerdil,336; 
Gronea, 330 ; Gallnpl, 837 ; Mar- 
tini, 861; Biabop NcUa^ 401; 
Gratry, 40S;Debaat, 433; Van 
de Veyer, 430; Gmyer, 439; 
Swedinborg, 477 ; Bjurbacck, 
479 ; Upbam, 637. 

Spac€, Zeno of Elea, notion of, I. ^ 
SO;— .Di; Clarke on, IIL 48; 
Kant, 336 ;—BaIlantyne on, IV.: 
64 ; Dr. 3rook 'Taylor, 83 ; Go-! 
Temor Powna), 86; F. Calker, 
US; Hci|>ert, 163; Royer-Col- 
lard,198;- Accordini, 3S3; Fa* 
gani, 349 ; Lnigl Pieraocini, 334 ; 
Tomnaaeo, 366 ; Giobeiti, 376 ; 
Mamlani, 384. 

$^iaonMi.^ienwentyton,II.466-* . 
460 ;~Btiildmk on, IIL 76 ; Jo- 
OOU, 381 i— Girdi, IV. 336. '« 
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Spcmlatuitf. (Set Mia40 

SMim mad Bmmii/tiL Nttan •£ 
theidcMoi;nL«l»— 4Ut Pri«* 
dpd ModcfA IhMfiai •!; «Mt 
Dr. Hatebiaaoft mi> «M{ Mr. 
Priott 4M| M. CrvwM, 4S6{ 
DUcroC, 4M| Dr. Raid, 4S7; 
Dr. Blair, 4S7 1 Hogtrtk, 497, 
Perraalt, 497 1 Mr. Barin, 498 ; 
Patbar Baftar, 499 » Sir Jodiaa 
Rajraoldf, 4S0t Mr. Aliaao, Ul ; 
FifM Knifht, 491 1 M. Coaala, 
4991 Kaot, U9| Oiobartl, 499; 
AbM LuMBaaii, 494 1 Patbar A». 
dr^ 496 ; Lord Jaffiaj, 49S } Pro« 
fMor Stavart 499 1 Of tba traa' 
priadplaa oC 499 ; They ictt m 
Biiad, 499 1 Active povar nacei 
nry to tba formatioii of; 444 ; II- 
lostritioBaof, from aMwal aetionit 
affaetloaa, pattiooa, aympatbica, 
&e. kc^ 449 1 lUaatratioBa from 
tba appatitca, and norri aiTcetiona, 
449 ; lUattratioaf from oar Intel- 
lectoal aitiouta of tba Tariooa or- 
dinary tradaa and oeeapationt of 
life, 4541 Blaitrationa of, froai 
Milton, 469 I Pkom Sbakapeare, 
466 ( P^om tba Old Testament, 
466 1 Prom SoMllett, 469; From 
Akeniida, 479; Phmi Viifil'a 
Georgica, 479; Blnftrationa of, 
from painting, 473 ; Illoatritiona 
of, from mniie, 490 ; Prom acolp* 
tare, 499 ; Ph>m arcbitaetora, 
494 s P/om antlqaitiet, 487 ; Pirom 
tba druia, 488 1 Prom landacapa 
gardening, 489; lUaatrationt of, 
from a tarfey. of tba workt of 
natara, 491 ; Prom landieapea, 
499; niaatrationa U, from tbeo- 

^ logy, 498; Plato's ideas on, 550; 
Xenopbonon, 550; Cicero, 550; 
St. Attgnstine, 550; Longinas, 

'551 ; Bndelopedia Italiana, 559 ; 
Tommaaao, 559 ; Plana Andrl^ 



559 ; Da Looae, 654 ; Tea-Kale, 
556; Eoeydopedw Catbaliqas, 
655 1 Coasia, 656; HeaBaterbais, 

§g6| Gniyar,657; Sayar aa, 

IV. 89;ToaMMaao,966iGnyv, 

440. 

^fOogitm. Ariatotk on, I. 80 ; In- 

diaa pbfloeophicai notions on, 919 ; 

nmmaa Wbita*a dalbaea of; II. 

399. 

^^nlkiii. NalaiaoCLlOl; Oalci 

on, 180; Dabamd, U. 997 ;— 

8*Gravcaaada, III. 86 ; Kant, 999 ; 

Sebalaa, 990 ;— OiobertI, IV. 978. 

7cayicrmMalf. Posidoniaa on, I. 

151 1 — Jabn Haarta. IL 156 ;- 

Andant writers on, IV. 549 ; D«* 

ocriptlon of; 661 1 Ontbedoetilae 

of, 699, nofe. 

Tim. Jamea Harris OB, in. 948 ; 

Kant, 996 ;..JU]lantyna on. IV. 

64 ; Dr. B. TIsylor, 89 ; P. Calker. 

119; Royar-ColUrd, 199; Ao* 

oordini,999; Figanl,949; Ldgi 

FSerseeinl, 954 ; Tommaseo, 965; 

Giobarti, 976 ; Mamiani, 994. 

TVWA. Ph>tagoras'notionof,I.45; 

. Gorglas, notion of, 47 ; Zeno an, 

191; Chrysippas, 199; Notloas 

eommonly adopted by tba aadcnts 

on, 196 ; Cameadeson, 145 ; Pbiio, 

147 ; Antiocbaa on tba certainty of, 

148; Potamon on, 156; Qeeio, 

179 ; Saztas Empirieas on tba 

erItarioB of, 187 ; Pbiio tba Jaw 

00,993; 8t Attgustina, 963 :— » 

8t Ansalm of Canterbary, II. 96 ; 

St. Tbooaas Aqninss, nataia of,99 ; 

William Bisbop of Paria on, 56; 

St Bonaveataia, 69; JEgidlns da 

Colonna, 69; Nicolas da Casa, 

1 19 ; Lord Herbert, natara af, 866 ; 

J. Sergeant, 900; Jobn Morria, 

904; General ObeenratioBs on, 

940—954; Bossnet, 987; Hvy- 

gens, 988; Tscbinihsasen, 999 1 ' 
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IIiMt, natora of, 417 1 U Motbe 
la VajOT on, 430 { Ldbnits, 444 ; 
.-•-WoUaaten, III. • i Aatbonj 
CoUini, 45; Lnpiu, «4t Mutitt 
KoaUen, 78 ; Mullcr. %% ; Renadi, 
84 ; MendelMha, 9^ t Boffier, 148 
'154; D'Atonbert, 177; FrecU- 
fk the Qrmit lOI ; Dfttics, 184; 
^^•novMi, 884 ; Faedolati, 838 | 
Dr. BdUtie, 317; ReiiilioUl, 367 ; 
Kiciawftter, 876 ;— ^Tbot. Tay- 
lor on, IV. 68 ; Dr. Whcwall, 76; 
Saorael Bailaj, 88 ; J. F. FHat, 
118; F. Calkar, 113; Fichta, I18; 
Scballinf, 138 1 Kuadia, 138; 
Troiler, I4i; Uarbort. 160; J. 
IJcrmaM Picbta, 177 1 AbbiLo. 
pMiiMia. 818; Abb< Baataln, 
830; Briaaot, 860 ; AadUoD, 886; 
Oroaao, 330 ; Roaauoi* 337 ; Bo* 
magnoal, 344; Laigl Flaraedol, 
taUa 00 tbo dfevdOMoanC of Sdoo* 



tl6e, 853 ; Tommaaeo, 366 ; Ma- 

• miani, 385; Monti, 386; Van 
Hemert. 406 ; Van Meanan, na* 
tare of, 414; Van Heatda, 455 i 
Tiberghien. 458 ; Upbam« 533. 

UtuUniamJimg, Alfarabi on tbe na^ 
tora of, I. 344 ; Alcaseli on, 350 ; 
AYarroaa, 356; Avanpoca, 363; 
—John Scottti on, 11. 35 ; Hogb 
St Victor, 47 ; Albert the Great, 
67 ;•— Benjamin Hampton on. III. 
38 ; Kant, 334 ; Rainbold, 367 ; 
Maimon, 377; Jaaobi. 385 ;-» 
Coleridge on, IV. 61 ; Bciditet 
418. 

Vi6nUkm$. (See AaMoiationa of 
Ideaa.) 

VUiom. Theory oC Bbhop Berke* 
lay on. III. lOI — 108 ; Bailey, 
105 ; Blackwood'a Mi^niina^ 107* 

VmiietB. Deaeartea on, II. 830 ^ 
OaaMndi, oppoeed to, 853. 
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Priaur, 1 Caofb 
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84«ai% riMl OlffCtt, Lanito. 
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